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ARWICK COLLEGE ror YOUNG | 


LADIES, 79, WARWICK SQUARE, BELGRAVE 
ROAD, S.W. = 
AT 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD EBURY. 


ere 


‘HARLES RUSS: L, Eccleston uare. 
IN TENNENT, eit , &c., 66, Warwick Square. 


Lapy Parncipat. 
sg BLANCHARD, assisted by competent Governesses. 
Visrrinc Minister. 


ae; 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN, Under the Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE | 
and Mr. W. HARRISON. 
Sixth week of the Pantomime. 
Last Na Montne Performances, Wednesday next, February Ist, 


a 

representation Of a new Operetta on Thursday, the 2d. 

Music ey ‘enry Leslie. . 

On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, Mellon's o 

TORINE. Messrs Haigh, Santley, Corr, Honey; Misses Parepa 

and Thirlwall. And Md evening, the great Pantomime of PUSS 
TS. Messrs. . Payne, H. Payne, F. Payne, Barnes, 

Talliens, beeps Morgan. “On 1 ursday (first time), Friday and 

ew Operetta, Music by Henry Leslie. Libretto, by J. 





THE REY. R, MALONE, M.A., Incumbent of St. Matthew's. 
Proressons. 
The Rev. R. Martone, M.A. 
Rev. Prof. Canistmas, M.A., 
and Lit. The Rev. H. A. Dixon, M.A., oc 
.... The Rev. F. F. Srarnam, LS 
it,. J.J. Banron, Esq., M.A., 
itto., Mons. Tourier. 
. Signor Brace. 

rr Masr. 
W. H. Hor 5 
J.B. / nen brag sq. 
Signor F. Lasiacus. 


Hours of Attendance, from Nine till Four. 


intended to supply a want long felt in this 
Parents desirous of obtaining for their Daughters 
dp rm ag @ sound and at a mode- 


The cout soured : of study includes the Holy Scriptures, English Gram- 
mar, Composition and Literature, Physical and Political Geography, 
History ( t Modern), i History and Philosophy, 
and Model Drawing, and the Latin, reat nn § 
and Italian 


various Classes are under the direction of able and eminent 
Professors. The Fee is 2/. 2s. per Term, each Class. 
Individual Instruction in Instrumental Music, 5l. 5s. ™ and 31. 3s. 


Seri: 





” 





per Term. se a 51. 5s., 41. 43., and 31. 3s. per 4 Eales 
Lan Calisthenies, he and 2/. = th >_Drawing and Painting, i 
velews styles, for fe the Puptis, 3s. per 
A Class ‘under the direction of Mrs. “ih aare and the resident 
Governesses is open for Junior Pupils :— 
Above 12 years of age .......... £ ee per Term. 
Under 12 tempat et Bete * 
A limited number of Resident Pupils laiscads _ 
Above 12 reese of OBS so rcevee 60 om r annum. 
WEE op ly sendenes 50 is ° 


These fees include all peovebes of English, French, and Music, 
by the resident Governesse 


Exrras. 


Laundress .... 6 guineas per annum. 
Seat at church 
Use of Piano... 


” ” 
ie 2 
pe nmins is taught by Signor posiews 
a Micnavu bee and W. 
y M. Van Fowrwket ; Ridi 
, Resident Pupils, recei 
include the extras 





eF. ined. siay Dancing 

A Detrennien, : Draw- 
y Mr. BuacnMan. 

yy 100 ay oeey per annum, 

ms from all the Pro- 

epee and Madame Lab , J. B. 

=: ., Madame Michau Davis, and Mr. Blackman ; 

of nese might, however, be substituted for those 


pine 
Courses of lectures sually il] 
rical subjects, in each Teen by eminent 


e ic arrangements will be on the plan of a refined an: 
crostic the strictest pepacion: ta health will be oe 
it the care of the Lady racing! to see that the 
tin and the various aes ly compre- 
complete course of female sieesiene be. earnestly und 


pay a ariel ts is reqassied to bring di ki 
nner napkins, sheets 
and tewele, allver or forks = spoons, for her Swe use ; vhich will be 


rned on the 
Theyear ar is di divided in into Three Terms ; namely, Lent, Easter,and 
ichaelmas. we Ap 7 a_i ends Sul Dag gui th. 
ns os st, an 
2 em al eth en 
fons are from the en Pe uly to the 0 tember; 
from the 2ist of Decem| ist of Junary 3 ‘and from the day 


ry to 

wean Yh ached ae each Term i - ndvance an —_ notice of a one Term to 
ious! removal. made 

absence. References exchanged. 


trated) are deli RSatontifZ 














EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. pas Bek. 
VERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — PROF RRIS, 
F. ra 4 al a ee a oo Ee of LECTURES on PHYSICA L 
Geology ana ag Arts, Ye pa maggie * >. 
zy Se 5t o'clock, a te ‘continned ‘ov coding 

“eo ang Wo News, aoe ag hy ity of Arts d La’ 

R. " ‘acu 

Caas, C. Arxsmson, Secretary to the Cou: A = we 


EOLOGY. — KING’S COLLEGE, LON- 
DON.—PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S8. will 
» COURSE HERCTURES O ON GEOLOGY, on Frida; tag mae wg 
Jdicuary, %th, a Nine o'clock. will be continued cmesch 
ene Wednesday and Friday at the same hour. Fee 2l. 12s. Gd. 
R. W. JELF, D.D., 1. 


)ROFESSOR OWEN, Supétintendeat 0! of the the 
Natural 


et British 
a course. ee WEL, LECT Unke Meroe aii cos 
att UM of on on FOSSIL AMMALIA, 
on 











PRACTICAL G@ OGY, Jermyn Breet. 


y. 3rd February, 1869, at 2 0 relock, t3 be continued on éac 
iday same hour. 


at 
cdamast be had at the Museum, Jermyn Street. Fee for the 
RODERICK I. MURCHISON, Director. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.—GEORGE 

GILBERT SCOTT, Ea. AEA. will deliver TWO LEC- 

ad and 9th of February. The Lesuree ¥ Pabedan { 
Bo'iockreclaely JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 











Palgrave ‘simpovo, entitled 


ROMANCE, 


Messrs. W, Harrison, G. Honey; Miss Louisa Ryoe, and Miss 
Thiriwall. To conclude with the F The 
written LAs YV. Bridgman. Scenery by Messrs, Telbin and Grieve. 
Arran haya ee by Mr. E. Stirling. 

Balke 7s.; Private Boxes to hold four persons, from 10s. 6d. 





upwards; adage baie 5s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 3s.; Pit, 2s. 6d.; | “ 
| countries. 


Amphitheatre 
Doo: nm z half-past Six, commence at Ten minutes to Seven. 
Stage Manager, Mr. Epwarp Srmuine. Acting Manager, Mr. 


Epwarp Murray. 


\ TALWORTH LITERARY AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC gd Sob Ao a8 ie, 3 JEEMES ROW. WAL- 
WORTH ROAD, (late 21, Place Established 1845. 
LECTURE HALL, TORRIMORE. ROAD, ‘CARTER STREET. 
mnntsillaes 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
Trustees. 
PAUL NINNIS, ESQ. 

Rey. J. W. WATSON. Rev. 8. GREEN. Mr. W. E. BEAL. 
Mr. H. G. ROGERS.. JOHN WILLS, ESQ. 


Mr. J. 8. NOLDWRITT. Hon. Secretary, 11, Albany Road, 
Camberwell 


eee aed 


Paul Ninnis, Esq., Mr. 8. Stevens, Joint Treasurers. 





Mr. W. Armstrong | Mr. W. May san 
Mr. J. Balchin | Mr. C. 7, Fhe 1 
Mr. C. Bunker. Mr. C. E. Rand, 
Mr. T. Carte Mr, T. Rogers. 
Mr. C. J. Churcher. | v. F.F. Statham 
Mr. F, T. Dubois | Mr. 8, Stevens. 
Rev. J. Going | Mr. J. R. Tilstone. 
Mr. W.P. = | r.F. 
Mr. W. H. | Rey. P. J. Turguand. 
Mr. G.T. Kellaway. } Mr. A. H. Wal 
Mr. H. Mar { 

paneer Naan 

Aupirors, 


Librarian. — Mr. G. E.. Sach. 
Teams or Mempersuir, 


2 d. 
0 15 0 — date of payment. 
Half-yearly ditto ...... 7 6 from Ist of Jan. and Ist of July. 
Quarterly Lg = 0 from date of paymen’ 

ue Las and Youne Persons under i, 
Annual Subscription .. 0 10°0 from date of paymen 
Hali-yearly ditto 0 5 0 from Ist of Jan. and ist of July. 
Quarterly ~ ditto . . 0 3 0 from date of payment. 


Annual Subscription .. 








d, 
Double fmomel Subscription, entitling to ecanncr inte a 
Lady to the Lectures 100 
Single Lite: Subscription . 500 
Double Life Subseription, with ¢ an additional transferable ie?’ 
seecsesscee 0 





LECTURE TICKETS (to Non-Members), 1s.; 3 or to the Gallery, 
6d. ‘Tickets for the Series, 5s. 


Schools are admitted at half-price, or to the Series by agreement. 


—Members bp entitled to Single Lecture Tickets at hal/- - 


N.B. 
price, for the use o' ir Families and Friends, which Tickets 
must be procured at the paca tf previous to the Lecture. The 
5 x 4! is closed during 
N.B.—Members are ¢ S eaealy “invited to co-operate in intro- 
ducing fresh Members to the Society 





ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 
24, ConnnIL. 


MS MORBY begs to state that he has opened 


the shows Saber (in connection with his Framing Establish- 

















ment at 63, Bis te Street Within), for the sale of Guaranteed 
Pictures, and al oiaees mens of 
Bright. Elmore, Le Jeune, |. Rowbotham, 
Ww. Bennett, W. Etty, | Muller, | Shaser, sen., 
Old Crome, rith, | Mutrie, | G. Smith 
E. W. Cooke, Fripp. Mogford, J. Syer, 
W. Collins, W. Hunt, M’Kewan, Soper, 
Chambers,sen.,| Holland, Niemann, | Stark, 
Cobbett, ems!ey, O'Neiil, Vacher, 
Clater Halle, W. Oliver, Whymper, 
ja, D. Hardy, 8. Percy, Wainewright 
Dukes, E. Hughes, A. Provis, 1. B. Willis, 
D. W. Deane, Hayes, T. S. Robins, E. he ge 
Danby, A Jorluston, iter, Wood, & 


The Manufactory of Frames, Looking Glasses and ames is 
carried ont r before at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within, 


R. W ALLIES Exhibition of Modern Paint- 





ings Water-Colour Drawings, now open at the Suffolk- 
Street achiers, Pall-Mall.—The collection comprises some of the 
finest known gallei afin collect ters, with many par 
ae and now 





0 Draw 
‘of which are painted expressly for this ter Soltion. ay 3 
sion s. Open from ine > o Ds jock until Five. P 


HOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION.— 


ual Exhibition 0’ 
(re eT Ae et Dally, at ane faalleey oral Mell | 
East, zis in the Brenioe to 7 to 1¢, 





ra of VIC~ | 





NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
ba conductors of the LirERARY GAZETTE 
regret deeply that they are compelled to call 
| the attention of advertisers to a system pursued by 
| many journals, so degrading and dishonourable 
that it would seem scarcely possible at a time like 
the present. 

It should be known that the circulation of the 
Lirerary Gazette is almost wholly an un- 
stamped circulation, — stamped copies being sent 
only by particular desire, — and postage stamps 
being necessarily used for the colonies and foreign 


On this account the number of stamps used by 
the GazErTE ts very small, and may nrobably 
become still smaller; but it is obvious that this 
can be no criterion as to the circulation. 

Jt is found that the conductors of certain 
papers, apparently struggling for existence, are 
in the habit of cutting out advertisements from 
the LirErary GAzErre and sending them to the 
advertisers, appending what they know to be a 
Fraudulent statement as to the circulation of the 
LIverARY Gazette, drawn only from the stamp 
returns, and comparing this with an assumed 
estimate of their own circulation. 

The conductors of the Literary Gazrrin 
will, if this plan be pursued farther, publish the 
titles of the papers so offending; and in doing 
this they hold that they will be doing a service to 
all journals of respectability, as the same plan is 
pursued in many other similar cases. 

Advertisers are reminded that the circulation 
of the LivERARY GazerrE is wholly among the 
highest and most educated classes of society, and 
that the measures recently taken to enlarge its 
sphere of influence are already producing the ex- 
pected results. 

Subscribers to the Lirrrany Gazerrn and 
others having small payments to make, are re- 
spectfully informed that Post Office Orders may 
be drawn in favour of J. W. Jones, and made 
pa Mg at the =e Order as in Fleet Street. 
wou OMEN. & Ww ATCHWORK. _ Mr. JOHN 
NNET?’S LECTURES. —Mr. JOHN BENNETT, 


F.R.A. ¢! Member of the National ‘Academy of Paris, will L 4 r 
oF in A WATCH, WHAT TO MAKE, aud HOW TO MA 





Jan, 9. Woolwich. Jan. 21. Rotheahiibe. 

e Rernet, Feb. 1. East Moulsey. 

+» 12, Agar | » 6. Shoreditch. 

oe Hish Wyecinbe. | » 7 Kentish Town, 

ow Islew hen h ” Pa Roviiasa. 

+ 20. 14. Sol 

” 94. Nailsworth. " 15, Kotherhithe. 
Kentish Town, 


» 26. Deal. w & 
n Sh Luton. ! 


The Lectures will be illustrated by a great variety of Modc's and 
Diagrams, and Spec imens of Clocks an aan che es. Syllabus s can 





| be had at the Watch M 'Y, 64 and 65, 





ENNETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, Cheap- 
side, in gold and silver. in great variety of every constr uction 

and price, from 3 to 60 guineas. Every ‘watch A= ee te exainined, 

and its correct performance guaran: r post. 


Money Orders to Joun Bennerr, haa aisiadidioer, 
65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 





eg NEST 


ion © anism.”’— Morning Pest. 
LD WATCH 4 to tron ~ SILVER ve rchites 3, 2to eoGas 
tend Two Stamps for Benson’s 


Watches sent free to ony Fam of. feo Waited lene cn oaehiae 
Office ere. 





33 & 34, Ludgat: Hill, London, F.C. Established 1749. 
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R. CHARLES READE begs to state that tee 
gossiper on fiction in the “Saturday Review,’ has n 
authority nor ground for the licence he has taken with Mr. Charles 
de's name in hie invective on *‘ Liberty Hall.’ Popular 
authors can make allowances for the pertness of writers who have 
the ill-luck to be conceited as well as obscure ; but there are rela- 
ons of life so delicate that even a vain dunce does not spit, his 
venom about on them unless he is underbred as well. Mr. Win- 
wood Reade, in dedicating his youthful work to a kinsman 
hamanity would ¢xcuse his overrating, has been careful not to 
commit him, ever by implication, to an opinion one way or other. 
Mr. Fitzjames Steplien, who has noticed this T og om reserve, would 
have imitated it, if he had not been Mr. W. Reade’s inferior in 
mind and manners. 

Mr. Stephen's subsequent statement as to Mr. C. Reade’s way of 
dealing with institutions is a falsehood, and, it is to be feared, an 
intentional one: it is also a terribly stale one. This is about the 
eighth time he has uttered it in the ‘Saturday Review,” apropos 
of other men’s books; it is really more like an irritated starling 
than aman. Mr. Reade has already pledged himself to expose 
this falsehood, when he can bring down something bigger than a 
starling with the same stone. 





Btatrur’s MISCELLANY. 


Price HALF-A-CROWN. 


Contents von FEBRUARY. No. CCLXXVIIL. 


OVINGDEAN GRANGE, 
A Tale of the South Downs. 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esa. 
Parr trae Fourra. 
Il. OUTREMANCHE CORRESPONDENCE. No. I. 


III. GURNEY; on TWO FORTUNES. A ‘Tale of the 
Times. By DUDLEY COSTELLO. Chap. XXIV. to 


XXVI. 
IV. ROMEO AND ROSALINE. By MONKSHOOD. 
V. MAGINN’S SHAKSPEARE PAPERS. 
VI, LORD ELGIN’S MISSION. 

VII. BELLES AND BLACKCUCK ; or, How a Little Candle 
on the Moors Lighted Dyneley to his Destiny. By 
OUIDA. In Five Chapters. 

VIII. CEPHALONIA. Noteson the IONIAN ISLANDS. 

IX, THE RUSSIANS AS THEY ARE. Drawn by One of 

Themselves. 
X. A VACATION TOUR IN SPAIN. 
London : Ricuarp Benriey, New Burlington Street. 





Price One Shilling. 


) ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. IV. 
FEBRUARY, 1860. Edited by DAVID MASSON. 
Conrents : — 
I. LORD MACAULAY. By the Rev. F. D. Maorice. 
II. TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. By the Author of “ Tom 
Brown's School Days.” 
Chap. X.—Summer Team. 
XL.—Moscorar Curistianiry. 
Itt. ARCTIC EN! TERPRISE AND ITS RESULTS SINCE 
1815. By Franxuiw Losstoton, 
IV. A MAN'S WOOING. 
V. MODERN PENSEE WRITERS: the Hares, Novalis, 
Joubert. By J. M. Luptow. 
VI. THE FRIEND OF GREECE. By Ricuarp Geanert. 


HE UNIVERSAL REVIEW, FOR FEB- 


RUARY, 
7 Price 28, 6d. 
Contents :-- 
1, ISAMBARD BRUNEL AND ROBERT STEPHENSON. 
2. THE MONETARY SYSTEM AND FINANCIAL CON- 
DITION OF INDIA 
3. om. EVERARD'S DAUGHTER: UNFAIRLY PLAYED 
D FALSELY WON. PART Il. BY JOHN CORDY 
JEAFFRESON 


4. CHARLES KINGSLEY, RECTOR OF EVERSLEY. 
5. FATHER PROUT. BY JAMES HANNAY. 

6. PHILOSOPHICAL ROMANCE, 

7. VERBAL LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 

8. LORD MACAULAY. 


London: Wu. H. Atten & Co., 7, Leadenhall Street. 





x ney QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXIIL, 
Published THIS DAY. 
Conrents : — 
I, AUSTRALIAN COLONIES AND SUPPLY OF GOLD. 
Il. INVENTORS OF COTTON SPINNING MACHINES, 
Ill. CHINA AND THE WAR. 
IV. THE ROMAN WALL IN NORTHUMBERLAND. 
V. RELIGIOUS REVIVALS IN IRELAND AND ELSE- 
WHERE. 
VI. COWPER—HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 
VIL. REFORM SCHEMES. 


Jons Murray, Albemarle Street. 





RASER’S MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY, 
1860, 28. 6d. Co 
INTAINS [— 
CONCERNING GIVING UP AND COMING DOWN. BY 
A. K. H. B. 


THE BATTLE-FIELDS OF 1859, 

THE OLD “CORRECTOR.” 

REPRESENTATION IN PRACTICE AND IN THEORY. BY 
THOMAS HARE, 


HOLMBY HOUSE. BY G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE, AU- 
THOR OF “DIGBY GRAND.” PART XIV. 

FRANKLIN'S FATE AND ‘CHE VOYAGE OF THE “ FOX.” 

POINTS OF VIEW. 

THE IDLER IN THE HAGUE. 

WHEAT AND TARES. A TALE. PART IL. 

THE UNITED STATES THROUGH ENGLISH EYES. 

THE LITERARY SUBURB OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY, CHAPTER II. 

WHY NOT THE LORDS TOO? 


London: Joun W. Pancer & Son, West Strand, W.C. 





HURCH OF ENGLAND 
VIEW FOR FEBRUARY. 


Contents :— 
I. DIVISIONS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
IL. RUSKIN’S TWO PATHS. 
IIL. DR. JOHNSON. 
IV. VAUGHAN'S REVELATIONS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
V. SHORT NOTICES. 


Bett & Daxpy, Fleet Street. 


MONTHLY RE- 





VII. MACAULAY AS A BOY: Described in Two Unpublished 
Letters of Hannan Mone. 
VIII. THE AGE OF GOLD. 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 
Tx, a oe FERRY AND OLD CAPTAIN BROWN. By 
W. E. Forsrer. 
X. THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT AND QUES- 
TIONS AHEAD. 
Macmiutan & Co., London and Cambridge : 


And to be had of all Booksellers, News-Agents, 
ailway Stations. 


By the Author of “ John 


at all 





; idliadadin eaten S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esa. 





Contents ron FEBRUARY. No. CCCCLXX. 


I. THE FRENCH IN ABYSSINIA. 

Il. EAST LYNNE. BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 
PART THE SECOND. CHAP. I. THE MOON- 
LIGHT INTERVIEW. —CHAP. Il. MR. CAR- 
LYLE’S OFFICE. — CHAP. III. RICHARD HARE, 
THE YOUNGER. 

Ill. WALLENSTEIN. BY SIR NATHANIEL. 

IV. CURIOSITIES OF CEYLON. 

V. TO ELIZA coon. A BIRTHDAY GREETING. BY 
W. CHARLES KENT. 

VI. PEDEN THE PROPHET. 

VII. ALL SOULS’ DAY. BY MRS. BUSHBY. 
VU. A HOLIDAY TOUR IN SPAIN. BY A PHYSICIAN, 

IX. WASHINGTON IRVING. BY CYRUS REDDING. 

X. ARCTIC EXPLORATION . 
XI. RESOURCES OF ESTATES. 
XII. A SPECIAL SERVICE AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
BY EDWARD P. ROWSELL. 
XIII. WILL THERE BE A CONGRESS ? 
Cuarpman & Hat, 193, Piccadilly. 
et eae by all Bookscllers at ee 


Piet ARTS. INTERNATIONAL ORGAN. 


A ag ry DES BEAUX-ARTS ET DE LA TITTERA- 
y M. A. Siner, Member of the Royal Academy of 
we eublinved twice a month. Annual Subscdutee k 
Eo by P.O.0, at Oe Nory — Disraicr Orrics, Lower Road, 
-, to Ma. Wa, Watron, 15, Denmark Grove. > iene 
bury will be found an excellent medium for th 
Advertisement of Sales of Pictures and Works of Ars. 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 
FEBRUARY 1860. No. DXXXII. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents : — 
NORMAN SINCLAIR: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY.—PART II. 
THE DIFFUSION OF TASTE. AMONG ALL CLASSES A 
NATIONAL NECESSITY. 
ST. STEPHEN'S. —-PART SECOND. 
LORD DUNDONALD’S MEMOIRS. 
ROBERT BURNS. 
THE LUCK OF LADYSMEDE. — PART XII. 
ODE FOR THE FIRST WEEK OF JANUARY TO MESSRS. 
GALEN AND GLAUBER. 
A VISIT TO THE COLUMBIA RIVER, AND A CRUISE 
ROUND VANCOUVER’S ISLAND. 
FLEETS AND NAVIES— ENGLAND. — PART IV. 
MR. BULL'S SECOND SONG — THE SLY LITTLE MAN. 
FRANCE AND CENTRAL ITALY. 
Wiusiam Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





W. C. BENNETT'S POEMS. 
Price 1s., just published. 


mea MAY, ame Ree POEMS ON 


UEEN ti naiiibe ¥ vaidid ick AND 
OTHER POEMS. 3s. 6d. 


sii BY A SONG- WRETSE. 
Howprep. 3s. 6d. 
London : Caapman & Hatt, sad Piceadilly. 


First 





Hume, Smollett, and Hughes’s Illustrated 
History of England. 
Tn 18 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 4s, per volume. 


Ts HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the 
Invasion of Julius Cesar to ecession of Queen Vic- 


e A 
toria. Embellished with highly fnisind Steel Engravi of 
"Auto 


ical Subjects, Portraits of the Sovereigns, with their 
graph; & &e. 
Hume and Smollett’s History isin ten volumes, and Hughes's 
Continuation in eight volumes. Each portion can be had cupeltiely: 
“ Very complete and very cheap.” —Examiner. 


London: Bert & Daxpy, 186, Fleet Street. 





THE STUDY OF HOMER. 
N ELEMENTARY GREEK READER, 


E from the ssey of Homer. With Grammatical Introdue- 
tion, Notes, and Glossa: om | = Come of Dr. Ahrens, 
Director of the Lyceum’ at Han Ry Tuomas Kercuever 
ag M. A., late Feliow of "Trinity. Gollewe, Cambridge. 


i2mo, 3s, 
By the same Editor. 


HOMER for BEGINNERS.—The First Three 
Books of the Iliad, with English Notes: forming a sufficient 
Commentary for Young Students. 2nd Edition, 12mo., 38. 6d. 


The iad Complete, with English Notes and 
2nd Edition, .1 thick vol. 12mo. 12s. 
half pound. 


Bm In this Edition the Argument of each Book is divided into 
short Sections, which are prefixed to those portions of the Text, 
respectively. which they describe. The Notes (principally from 
mer) are at the _— of each page. At the end of the volume 

a useful Appendi 


The ILIAD, Books 1 to 4; with a Critical 
Fotpepaation, and copious English Notes. 2nd Edition, 12mo. 
8. 6d. 


“ This edition is intended to assist more advanced Seainote at 
schools and colleges. A more useful and complete to the su 
of Homer we do not —. «,: ass ees only of the ro 


anybody m master 
this volume, =k xa find no dithentt matey compre- 
hending any other part, of the Iliad or Odyssey. nm 
> the tudy of Homer’ which follows the text, oe an abridgement 
of Thi2rsch’s invaluable hee ar on. the language of Homer. It 
embraces remarks on prosody, the Epic dialect, t the 
changes of vowels and consonants,— with aah complete lists of 
Homeric substautives, pronouns, verbs, and adverbs, — the whole 
forming an admirable mar to Homer. The notes zy hs 
much valuable information on points of philology, mythol 
ry, and geography. The a see py which = a great stum 
block to many, are well explained, and difficult passages caref: = iy 
translated.” Atheneum, 


ILIAD OF HOMER, from a carefully 
eretied Texts with coplous English Notes. By Wuuxax 
Trortors, M.A. 4th Edition 


— and ENGLISH LEXICON for 

MER, jiinetpating & pe) Dospestia navi Political and 

it wt Worn of the fn Rxphagetion of 

the most enon ult Pangea tha “f Hamer From the 

rman of C vealed He Be abe, mf T.K. 
Arnoxp, M.. 1 Sige in a ‘looaly aratea volume; 9 


Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 











HE FIRST GERMAN BOOK;; on the Plan 
of “Henry’s First nari Book,” and the “ First French 
Book.” By the nomas Kercukver Ar NOLD, ate 
Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge : and J. ‘ten ek Phil. Dr. of the Taylor Insti- 
tute, Oxford. 5th ‘Edition, 12m . 58. Gd. 


*** A KEY to the Exercises may be had, 2s. 6d. 
Also, by the same Editors. 
1. A READING COMPANION TO THE 
FIRST GERMAN he veg containing Extracts from the ox 


Authors, with V: and E y Notes. 2nd 
tion, 4s. 


2. THE SECOND GERMAN BOOK;; con- 
taining a Syntax spt Etymological Vocabulary, with ‘copious 
Reading Lessons and Exercises. 6s. 6¢d.— 8. 

3. HANDBOOK OF GERMAN VOCABU- 


LARY. 4s. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 








ARNOLD'S INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH. 


HE FIRST FRENCH BOOK; on the Plan 

of “ Henry’s First Latin Book." By the Rev. Taomas Keacur- 
ver Annowo, M.A., late Rector of L; moo. and formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 4th Edition, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 


“Mr. Arnold has succeeded i: 2 eins a work admirably 
adapted to meet the wants of English students of the French lan- 
age far superior as a school-book to any other introduction, even 
from th the pen of a native writer. Th~- sound principles of imitation 
and mad . which have secured for the author a reputation 
widely extended ag oh well to aap PY go here happily exemplified. 
His account of t of idiom is very satisfactory and 
complete. Whoever on shly masters this work will rarely want 
anything farther on the subject.’ — A thenceu: 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, 
1. A KEY to the Exercises. By M. Detiiie. 
2s. 6d. 


2. HANDBOOK OF FRENCH VOCABU- 
LARY. 4s. 6d. 


A SHORT Lage FOR REVIV ALISTS 
AND OTHERS. m the Ba: Lecture of 
me cs HICHARD, M 


2 ANT, DD. Lord 
Kev. ti HERMANN: HETLBRONN B.A. Cussteot Chen Chareh 





Price 6d. 


py he 


" hast, a on meever spirit; but try the its, wether 
"1d ut iy the iv. _ 


Be Rivinerons, Waterloo Fiace. 








The following will be n»btshed on the 3ist inst. : — 
NCE A WEEK. Part VIL, price 1s. 


NGLISH CYCLOPHEDIA. Part XIII. of 
Ants Anp Scrences. Also Vol. IIL., price 12s. 


HHARLES KNIGHT'S POPULAR HIS- 
TORY OF ENGLAND. Part XLVIIL., price 1s. 
LAIN, OR RINGLETS? Illustrated by 
Joan Leecu. Part VII.. price ls. 
London: Brapsury & Evans, 1!, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. 
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Is. sewed ; saith 6d. cloth lettered. 
EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


By Epwarp Farr, F.S,A., with the Portraits of the 70 Monarchs 
and Chronol Table, same price and approved style as the fol- 
lowing Histories. 


open Qe 


EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY OF ROME. 
With Map of the Empire, Chronological Table, and Index and 
Questions at end of each chapter. By Epwarp Farr, F.S.A., 
Auinae of many popular School Books. Price 1s. sewed; or ls. 6d. 
cloth. 


Nearly Ready. 


EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY OF GREECE; 
by Epwaap Farr, F.S.A,, with Map, Chronological Table, Index, 
and Questions for Examination at end of each chapter. 1s. sewed, 
or 1s. 6d. cloth. 


EVERY CHILD’S SCRIPTURE HISTORY; 
by Miss Conner and Epwarp Farr, F.S.A. With two Maps: — 
Palestine in the time of Our Saviour, and Wandering of the 
Children of Israel from Egypt to the Promised Land. With 
 go~ yo & Examination, and Chronological Table, as Rome, 

5 8. 6d. 


werent CHILD’S HISTORY OF 
LAND; by Miss Conner. With Map, new and improved 
edition, with Questions at end of cach chapter for Weveslnation. 
1s, sewed; or 1s, 6d. cloth. 





CORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORIES. 


rteen in Series, commencing at the Earliest Period, and 
continued down to the Present Time. In addition to their general 
truthfulness as records of public National Events, they are inter- 
spersed with faithful Descriptions of the Manners, the Domestic 
a “on a Condition of the People, in different epochs of their 


“* Miss Corner has, in a manner most clear, succinct, and truthful, 
narrated the great events of the Histories of France, Spain and 
Portugal, England and Wales, Scotland, Ireland, Norway, Den- 
mark and Sweden, Germany and the German Empire, Greece, Po- 
land and Russia, Holland and Belgium, and other countries ; they 
are really of great worth, and might be read with advantage by 
multitudes of parents as well aschildren: the 1 so simple 
that children must comprehend it, but withal, so free trom childish 
insipidity, that an aduit may read with pleasure.’’—A thenaum. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND 


WALES, 3s. 6d. bound. 50th Thousand. Plates, Map, Chronolo- 
gical Table, and Index. With Questions, 4s. ; 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF GREECE. After 
the same approved style as her “Roms.” With Questions. 3s. 
Map and Chronological Table, and Index. 15th Thousand. 


% 

CORNER’S HISTORY OF ROME, from 
porepted English and Foreign Authorities—Dr. Arnold, Niebuhr, 
Keightley, Mac herson, Smith, ec. With Questions, 3s. 6d. Map 
of the Empire, Chronological Table, and Index. 17th Thousand. 

This is a truly faithful and useful work well adaptedfor youth, 

_ whether at school or at home. The latest and best authorities have 
en »and the sub of the discoveries and comments 
freely adopted in this careful account of the Roman people.” — 








CORNER’S HISTORY OF IRELAND, 2s. 6d. 


bound. 10th Thousand. Pl ical ‘ 
Index. With Quetene ay ates, Map, Chronological Table, and 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 


| 22. 6d. bound. Plates, M h i . 12 
Th. L With Sy — Table, and Index. 12th 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF FRANCE, 2s. 6d., 
9 Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. 19th Thou- 
sand. New Edition, with Questions, 3s. 

“These meritorious works are written in a v yand agreeable 
tyle, perfectly adapted to th: acities of the young pesons f 
whom they are mye ded... — of the young persons for 


0 


EWMAN (W.) COMPANION TO ALL 
GRAMMARS for the Use of every Child. Royal 18mo. 1s. Fully 
Illustrated, entitled * Rounp Gamers and Exercises of GRAMMAR,” 

= a proves that the Elements of Grammar can be maue very 


. THE PLAY GRAMMAR; or, the Elements 
Grammar explained and made a pleasant Pastime. By Miss 


Y op te taercatee improved, with Illustrations, ls., sewed; or 


PAPA AND MAMMA’S EASY LESSONS 
R LITTLE ONES ; a new Home First Book or Primer, em- 


lished with a Picture y 
UaRein” te kee on every page, from designs by Harvey 


A POETICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND; 
Ye. wt pe ays poy to assist the mennoey in p+ dome a 
nt r i r Sovereigns since the C it. Lilustrate 

a with Portraits of all the Kings of England. Tao, pales by zowed. 


DEAN'S SIXPENNY COLOURED 
PICTURE ALPHABETS, and First Books for Children, about 
q = Tmperial 8vo. For list, see their Trade Catalogue, 


DEAN’S SHILLING COLOURED CLOTH 


EARABLE BOOK, ana Fj i 
hd Son publish about 78 sorts. irst Books for Children. Dean 


PAPA AND MAMMA’S EASY LESSONS 
IN GE ; i RGEANT. i “Mi 
Gomer's Play Grammar.” te vowed ror 1a Greaanion 10 * Miss 


“We are not inted with any el book of th 
so lucid and so judici infanti a. wen 
Boangekicnl Mac is ot adapted to infantile capacity.” — 
A List of Dean anv Son's Educational Publications post-free 
upon application, 





London: Dean & Son, 11, Ludgate Hill, Printer ’ 
Book and Print Publishers,” ™ 





THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW 


OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE. 


No. 1 (Marcu) cowrains:— 


1. Literature and Life. 

2. Russia and the West of Europe. 

Indian Finance. 

Christmas Pieces. 

The Homeless Poor. 

Henry Hallam. 

The “* Wanderer.” 

Parliament and the People. 

Parliamentary Debates. 

Books on our Table. 
ails 


Beesre peg 


No. 2 (Aprit) conrarns:— 


. Anglo-Roman and Anglo-Saxon History. 
Christianity in India. 


nies and Tories. 
. Realistic Novelists: George Eliot and Anthony Trollope. 
. Mill on Liberty. 
i. Private Life of a Russian Nobleman. 
. Foilopoohy. as an Element of Culture. 
. The Ttalian Question. 

The Session. 

smenilijitiain 


No. 3 (May) contains:— 


The late Rev. F. W. Robertson. 
Women—Neither Nice nor Wise. |. 
The Resources of India and its Colonisation. 
The Fpamoeopny of Fabulous Ages. 
Michelet on Love. 
French Dramatists and English Adapters. 
The Last of the Mogu 
How Shall we Vote ? 
‘The Session. 
Books on Our Table. 

—_—> 


SPerer eer 


No. 4 (Jung) contains:— 
Man and His Dwelling Place. 
A Reviewer's Parcel. _ P 
The Story of Microscopical Discovery. 
Austrians and Slavonians. 
Resources of India.—Colonisation, Part II. Be 
The Royal Academy and the Water-Colour Exhibitions. 
Popular History. mR nicht's History of England. . 
The French in i National and Traditional Policy. 
Books on Our Table. 


SPN SS eye 


No. 5 (Jory) contains:— 
Modern Divorce. 
What Will He Do With It? 
The Early Days of Charles Fox. 
The Cornish Drama. 
Illogical Geology. 
Out of the Depths. 
Parties, Natural and Artificial. 
Louis Napoleon—Prince and Emperor. 
The Session. 


SENer Sern 


conse iiinnes 
No. 6 (Aveusr) conratns:— 

Letters and Society in France. 

Davenport Dunn. - % 

Alpine Books and Aigies Travelling. 

A Batch of New Books. 

Mr. Gladstone. 

Idylls of the King. 

The Musical Season. 

The Session. 


exepeerr 


——_—o—— 


No. 7. (SerreEMBER) CONTAINS:— 
The Wantsofthe Army. | ¥ 
Neumann's British Empire in Asia. 
The Shakespeare Controversy. 
AGreat Mistake —PartI. | 
The Secret Literature of Russia. 
Civilised America. 
Mr. Canning and his Times. 
The Man of Mystery. 
The Session. 


OPVPFP Prom 


—o— 


No. 8 (OcropeRr) conrAIns:— 

: Plealistic Novelist 

ealistic Novelists. g 
Literature of the Indian Rebellion. 
American Numismatics. 
A Great Mistake.—Part IT. 
Municipal Records. - 
Shelley, his Friends and Biographers- 
Growing our own Silk. 


a 
No. 9 (NovemBeRr) conTAINS:— 


The DefencesofEngland. | 
Danish Literature—Molbech’s Dante. 
Touching Sermons and the Makers of Them. 
A Great Mistake.—Part IIT. 
— tists” 

‘ennent's Ceylon. “4 
Manly Sports—Their Use and their Abuse. 


—_v— 


No. 10 (DecemBeEr ) cONTAINS:— 
: tative Institutions in France. 
. Reoching Sermons and the Makers of Them.—Part II. 
. German Rogues ered Vagabonds. 
4. Literature and Criticism. 
5 reat Mistake.—Part IV. 
6. The Virginians. 
7. Sir Henry Lawrence. 
8. Books Received. 


era eer- 


MPS eser 


ane 
No. 11 Wancary, 1860) conrALNs :— 
1. The National Money-Box.—Part I. 


. The Right Hon. George . ee 
3 ia ‘Kone Schimmelpenninck on the Principles of 


4. Six Hrecard’s Daughter: Unfairly Played and Falsely 
on. 

5. Richard Brinsley, yen iil 

5. 8 LOgT . 

’. Depr ae the Ship in; Interest and its Proposed 
medies. 

8. Political Reveries. 

London: Wm. H. Auten & Co., 7, Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. 

















13, Great MarteorouGn Street, 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


a 


TRAVELS in EASTERN AFRICA, with 


the Narrative of a Residence in MOZAMBIQUE. By LYONS 
M‘LEOD, Esq., F.R.G.S., etc., late British Consul at Mozam- 
bique. 2 vols. with Map and Illustrations. 21s. 


A REVIEW of the CRIMEAN WAR. 


By Lieut.-Col. JOHN ADYE, C.B., late Assistant Adjutant 
General, Royal Artillery. 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. 


| HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY IV., 


King of France and Navarre. From numerous Original Sources . 
By Miss FREER, Author of “The Lives of Marguerite 
a’ Angouléme, Elizabeth de Valois, Henry III.,” &c. 2 vols. 
with Portraits, 21s. (Just ready. 


POEMS. By the Author of “John Halifax, 


Gentleman,” “ A Life for a Life,” &c. With Illustrations, by 
1Ket Fosrer., 10s. 6d. bound. 

“We have in this volume some of the most careful and highly- 
finished of the author's writings, and, more than that, true poetry 
y=: a of a noble and gentle and sympathetic nature.” — 

jaily News, 


LODGE’S PEERAGE & BARONETAGE 


for 1860. Under the especial Patronage of Her Majesty and 
H.R.H. the Prince Consort ; and corrected throughout by the 
Nobility, 29th Edition, | vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms beauti- 
fully engraved, handsomely bound, with gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 

“ Lodge’s Peerage" is acknowledged to be the most complete. 
as well as the most elegant, work of the kind: and an establishe: 
and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the 
beauty of its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled 
¥ Sue high place it occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the 

obility. 

“The readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modern works 
on the subject.””—Spectator. 


PICTURES of SPORTING LIFE and 
CHARACTER. By LORD WILLIAM LENNOX. 2 vols. 
with Illustrations, 21s. 

“ This book should be in the library of every country_gentle- 
man, and of every one who delights in the sports of the field. It 
forms a complete treatise on sporting in every part ofthe world, 
and is full of pleasant gossip and anecdote. Racing, steeple- 
chasing, hunting, driving, coursing, yachting and fishing, cricket 
and pedestrianism, boating and curling, pigeon shooting, and the 
pursuit of game with the fowling-piece, all find an able exponent 
in Lord William Lennox,’’—Herald. 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’S RECOLLEC- 


TIONS of the LAST FOUR POPES. New and _ cheaper 
Edition, Revised, with 4 Portraits, price 5s. bound. Forming 
the Eighth Volume of Hunsr and Buackerr’s Sranparp 
Lisrany or Cagar Eprtions or Poputan Mopean Works. 


Volumes also published in this Series, 5s. each. 
Sam Slick’s Nature and Human Nature. 
John Halifax, Gentleman. 
The Crescent and the Cross. 
Nathalie. By Julia Kavanagh © 
A Woman's Thoughts about Women. 
Adam Graeme of Mossgray. 
Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. 


THE NEW NOVELS: 
LETHELIER. ANovel. By E. HENEAGE 


DERING, Esq. 2 vols. 


LUCY CROFTON. By the Author of 


“ Margaret Maitland,” &c. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

“*Tucy Crofton.’ is a piece of home painting, very nicely touched. 
The interest is quiet, but sustained. The personages are oa 
not in black and white, but in flesh colour, as human nature shoul 
be. We consider ‘Lucy Crofton’ a great improvement on the 
author's recent stories.”’"—A thenceum. 

“A charming story, sweetly told—gentle, interesting, and 


natural.” —Literary Gazette. 
Captain 


THE WOOD-RANGERS. By 
MAYNE REID. From the French of LUIS DE BELLE- 
MARE. 3 vols. with Illustrations. 

“One‘of those fascinating narratives of adventure in which 

Captain Reid himself is excelled by no living writer.” — Spectator. 

“ A book that reminds us of the old fascination which was wont 
to envelope us when we encountered a new volume of Fenimore 

Cooper.” —John Bull. 

“The ‘ Wood-Rangers' has the undoubted Mayne Reid stamp. 

It will please all readers, and contains all the elements of a great 

success.” — Herald. 


A LIFE for a LIFE. By the Author of 


“ Joun Hatirax, Gentiteman,” &c. 3 vols. 
“In‘ A Life for a Life ' the Author is fortunate in a good sub- 


| ject, and she has produced a work of strong effect.— A thenceeum. 


SEVEN YEARS. By Julia Kavanagh, 


Author of ‘* Narmatre.” 3 vols. 
“ A good and ennobling book.”.-. Literary Gazette. ‘ 
“Seven Years’ is, we think, greatly above all the preceding 
stories of Miss Kavanagh.” —Daily News. 
Also just ready. 


The MAN of the PEOPLE. By William 


HOWITT. 3vols. 


THE LITTLE BEAUTY. By Mrs. Grey, 


Author of “ The Gambler’s Wife,” &c. 3 vols. 
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ELEMENTARY WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


W. BLACKWOOD AND SONS. 


Third Edition, price 1s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF GEO- 


LOGY. By DAVID PAGE, F.G.8. With Engravings on 
‘Wood, and (lossarial Index. 


By the same Author. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, 


DESCRIPTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL. Second pation, eo- 
jerged, with Glossary of Scientific rms, and Engravings. 
ice 6s. 


By the same Author. 
HANDBOOK OF GEOLOGICAL TERMS 
AND GEOLOGY. In Crown Octavo, price 6s, 
Third Edition. 


THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CEN- 
TURIES. By the REV. JAMES WHITE. A New Edition. 
y Tang! js added an Analytic Table of Contents and Index. 

By the same Author. 

HISTORY OF FRANCE. From the Ear- 

liest Times to the Year 1848, Post Octavo, price 9¢. 
Twelfth Edition. 
EPITOME OF ALISON’S HISTORY OF 


EUROPE. Post Octavo, price 7s. 6d. 
ATLAS ro Drrro, price 7s. 


In Crown Octavo, price 5s. 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. By 


EDUCATIONAL ATLASES 


Selected from the Maps designed and arranged under the superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, 


USED IN HARROW AND OTHER SCHOOLS. 





The HARROW ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Thirty Maps. New Edition, enlarged, 
with Index. Price 12s. 6d. 


The JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Fourteen Maps, with 
Index. Price 7s, 
CLASSICAL. 


f bo yee ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Twenty-three Maps, with Index. 
rice 12s. 6d. 


ss JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Eleven Maps, with Index. 
rice 7s. 
CLASSICAL AND MODERN. 


The UNIVERSITY ATLAS of CLASSICAL and MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Fifty-two Maps, 
with Index. Price 1U. 11s. 6d. half-morocco, gilt edges. 


The SCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSICAL and MODERN GEOGRAPHY. ‘Twenty-five Maps, 
with Index. Price 12s, 6d. 





LIBRARY ATLASES 





EDWARD SANG, F.R.S.E. This Treatise is intended to 
supply the great desid of an intell 1 instead of a 
routine course of instruction in Arithmetic. 


By the same Author. 


THE HIGHER ARITHMETIC: Being a | 


Sequel to “ Elementary Arithmetic.” Post Octavo, price 5s. 
Forty-eighth Edition. 


CATECHISM OF AGRICULTURAL 


CHEMISTRY AND GEOLOGY. By PROFESSOR JOHN- 
STON. Price 1s., with Engravings. 








By the same Author. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. 


A New Edition. Edited by G. H. LEWES. In 2 vols., with 
Engravings, price 11s. 


Price One Shilling. 


CATECHISM OF PRACTICAL AGRI- 


CULTURE. By HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.8.E 
the “ Book of the Farm.” ov a oF 


45, George Street, Edinburgh; and 37, Paternoster Row, London, 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S 





I. 
GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GEO- 


GRAPHY, exhibiting the Actual and Comparative E: 

all the Countries in the World, with their pepeeat Politiesl Die 

ow =. ml orem om | ona ace no including a | 
ap o estine, and enlarg: aps 0 tland, I 

Switzerland. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 5 oe | 


Il. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, illustrating, | 
in a Series of Original Designs, the Elementary Facts of Geo- | 
logy. H arology: reer: and Natural History, A New | 
and Enlarged Edition. 20 Maps, including coloured Geolo- | 
mw! ieee of Europe, and of the British Isles. Half-bound, 


Ti. 
CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, comprising, | 


in Twenty Plates, Maps and Plans of all the i - 
tries and Localities referred to by Classical fo gh 

nied by a pronouncing Index of Places, by T. HARVEY 
M.A. Oxon. A New and Hevised Edition. ‘Half-bound, 
28. 


Iv. 
ASTRONOMY. Edited by J. R. Hind, 
ESQ.,F.R.A.S.,&c. With Notes and Descriptive Letter-press 


to each Plate, embodying all recent Discoveries 
18 Maps, Half-bound, 128. 6d. = Ane: 


v. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS OF 


GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGR 
Use of Junior Classes. A New and Cheaper dition bo rene 
including a Map of Canaan and Palestine. Halt-bound, is. * 


By the same Author. 


) 
THE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL 


PHENOMENA. A New and Enlarged Editi i 
large Plates and Seven sma!ler do. printed in Galas inne 
copious Index. Imperial Folio, half-bound moroceo, 122, 128, 


Il. 
THE PHYSICAL ATLAS, reduced from 


the Imperial Folio, for the Use_of Colleges, Academi 
Families. Twenty-five Maps, Imperial Qu: en and 
moroceo, 21. 12s. 6d. aweag: Quarto, half-bound 


Wittias: Biack woop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





Selected from the Maps designed and arranged under the superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, with the newest Discoveries and Corrections to the latest Date. 
THE COMPLETE ATLAS, 225 Maps, price £10. 
THE GENERAL ATLAS, 174 Maps, price £7 7s. 
THE FAMILY ATLAS, 80 Maps, price £3 3s. 
THE CYCLOPZDIAN ATLAS, 39 Maps, Price £1 Ls. 
THE ATLAS OF INDIA, 26 Maps, price £1 Is. 


| *,° A detailed Prospectus of the above Series, with a List of the Maps (any of which can be had separately, price 6d. 


each plain, 9d. coloured, or mounted to order at moderate prices), may be had of the Publisher. 


London : Epwarp Sranrorp, 6, Charing Cross, S. W. 





A NEW NOVEL. 
This day is published, in Three Vols. crown 8vo., price 1/, 11s. 6d. 


YES AND RG: 


9 


GLIMPSES OF THE GREAT CONFLICT. 


“ Authentic tidings of invisible things; 
Of ebb and flow, and ever during power; 
And central peace subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation.”—Worpswortn, 


Macmitian & Co., 23, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and Cambridge. 








On Tuesday next, price 3s. 6d., Postage Free, 


A REVISED CATALOGUE 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





Also, Gratis, and Postage Free, 
A LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT WORKS 
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ersonal intimacy with the Duke, especially 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 28, 1860, | Netig what may be termed the statesman 





REVIEWS. 


a 


The Life of the Duke of Wellington, from the 
French of M. Brialmont, with Emendations 
and Additions by. the Rey. G. R. Gleig. 
Vols. Ill. and IV. (Longmans.) 


The Iife of the Duke of Wellington. By 
Charles Duke Yonge. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Tue concluding volumes of Brialmont’s work 
—or rather of the Chaplain-General’s super- 
structure on it — have made their appearance 
almost simultaneously with a new Maguphty 
in a couple of bulky volumes from the pen 
of an author not very extensively known 
to fame. Of both it may be said generally, 
that they propose to themselves a very difficult 
task. Not only are all the leading events in 
the life of the great man identified with the 
history of England, of Europe, of India, one 
might almost say of the world, during the first 
half of this century, but all the circumstances 
of his personal history, his character and 
habits his speeches letters and sayings, have 
been also chronicled and related over and over 
again, in one shape or another, with a minute- 
ness of description and an intensity of interest 
which have rarely fallen to the lot of any great 
man’s history. ‘To say that this interest flags 
at any rate amongst Englishmen would perhaps 
be hardly true; but it is and must be true that 
there is a difficulty in relating a string of 
events, familiar as household words to us all, 
in any way which shall claim for the narrator 
any amount of extraordinary attention. This 
is the difficulty which both Brialmont ewmn 
Gleig andthe author of the second set of 
volumes mentioned at the head of this notice, 
have had to encounter; how they have en- 
deavoured to surmount it, and what they have 
introduced of special or novel interest into 
their works, we will proceed to describe. 


It has struck us from the first appearance of | 


M. Brialmont’s memoir, that it possesses cer- 
tain inherent recommendations, arising from 
the very circumstances of its construction, 
which giveit advantages of a very superior kind. 
In the first place, the fundamental author, as 
one might designate him, is a foreigner, a 
Belgian officer of rank, and so neither a French- 
man nor an Englishman ; not liable to be run 
away with either by the very natural feelings 


of prejudice with which our allies still view | 


all the acts of the conqueror of Napoleon the 
First, and the Commander-in-Chief of the 


enthusiasm with which we ourselves recall the 
same events. M. Brialmont is rather in the 


position of a bystander, or looker-on, holding | 


the scales evenly between both parties, and 
weighing in a just balance each circumstance 
as it passes in review—this remark of course 
— to so much of the work only as is from 
M. Brialmont’s own pen. 


have been cumbrous, and not at all worth the 
trouble—for distinguishing what parts of the 


work are due to each of the authors; we are | 
left to the internal evidence, and to a few ex- 
planatory lines by Mr. Gleig in the preface, to 


enable us to form a judgment on this point. 


In the absence of the original, we gather from | 
these that a great part of the fourth volume is | 
entirely the work of the Chaplain-General, and 


probably a 


In the text no | 
means have been adopted — indeed it would | 


at number of the personal anec- | 


| phase of the great man’s career, and whilst his 
| official capacity, particularly after the com- 
mand-in-chief devolved on the Duke, rendered 
frequent communication necessary, his priestly 
character enabled him to converse on some 
subjects—the duel with Lord Winchelsea, for 
instance—with an authority and in a manner 
calculated to elicit confidences not likely to be 
imparted to any one else. In addition to 
| which, Mr. Gleig was extensively known to 
| members of the Duke’s family, as well as to 
| persons in high official positions, and the 
| reliance all these reposed in his discretion and 
| delicacy appears to have induced them to 
| place at his disposal sources of information to 
| which writers of books are seldom allowed 
| access, It is but justice to the reverend author 
| to say that he appears to have fully appreciated 
the nature of the confidence so reposed in 
him, and to have exercised a careful judgment 
| in suppressing or revealing —but we must 
confess the result is not a little tantalising to 
us. It is exceedingly provoking to be told, 
just as we are entering on the secret history of 
some great event, in our political history for 
instance, and have been introduced to scenes 
in which the sovereign and the great heads of 
parties are discovered in solemn and anxious 
conclave, that “were the author at liberty to 
divulge the whole of the memoranda or corre- 
spondence to which he has had access, it would 
be seen that’”—and so forth, but no doubt the 
reticence observed is a wise one, and from 
some passages we gather, that there are hopes 
it may one day be no longer necessary to ob- 
serve it, and that still further light may be 
yet thrown on some of the great political events 
of the century. The passages alluded to are 
those in which “the arrival of proper time for 
the publication of the whole correspondence” 
is hinted at, of course after the deaths of 
parties concerned. 

The two volumes now under notice may be 
said to be almost entirely devoted to the Duke 
as a statesman and in private life; part of the 
two first chapters only haying reference to his 
residence in Paris, and little remarkable being 
elicited beyond a few cireumstances which 
throw still further light upon the systematic ill- 
treatment he experienced there. The anecdote 
of the French marshals turning their backs on 
him at the levees is well known, as well as the 
Duke’s happy reply to the apologising sove- 
reign, “ Your Majesty need not distress your- 
self. It is not the first time they have turned 
| their backs on me.” 





Voltaire, with whom a bon mot has more 
weight than a lecture or an argument, is worth 
| extraction : 

! 

| 


either at the levees or anywhere else.” 


with the Duke’s 
lowed with a tru 





|  “ A-witty peoplelike the French can relish a joke, 
| even if it be directed against themselves; and the 
| saying having got abroad, it produced an imme- 
diate effect upon those to whom it related. There 
might be little increase of cordiality, but at all 
events, there was no more turning of their backs 
by the marshals on the Duke of Wellington, 


The large bulk of both volumes is occupied 
ee a career, which is fol- 
thfulness and ease of descrip- 
tion which seem to place us once again back 
, among some of the most stirring and exciting 

scenes of our younger days. Itis true there isa 

good deal of calling names, the words “ mob” 
_and “radical” recur constantly, and sound 
strangely to ears accustomed to the modern more 








| 


But the description of | 

| the effect of the repartee on the countrymen of 

army of occupation, or by the equally natural | 
y Pp ’ y qually 


dotes contained in the other—and this brings | euphonious equivalents of the “ British public ” 
us to the second point of recommendation. | and “ Liberal ;” but the biographer of the great 


Mr. Gleig, as is well-known, was on terms of | 


Duke may be excused for catching the in- 





fection from him of a somewhat overweening 
contempt for the political opinions of the 
masses, and a determined aversion to the means 
they adopt to bring those opinions to bear. 
And this Teall us naturally to record the effect 
which has been produced on us by this recapi- 
tulation of the Duke’s political feats; it has 
been merely to strengthen the impression, 
shared with us, we believe, by most thinking 
men, that, in spite of his many wonderful 
abilities and sterling qualities, there were 
circumstances affecting his character which 
rendered him hardly the sort of statesman best 
calculated for this country in an age of pro- 
gress and of expansion. It cannot fail to strike 
any reader of M. Brialmont’s work, that the 
Duke came on the political stage with such qua- 
lities as the following highly developed and too 
firmly rooted to be ever shaken—a stern sense 
of duty and obedience, a love of order and 
discipline, a habit of forming a rapid judgment, 
and an implicit confidence in it when formed, 
a loyalty of the purest kind, and an unbounded 
contempt for the opinion of any one who 
assumed to decide on matters with which he 
was imperfectly acquainted. Add to these 
the state of the country at the time, and his 
long-accustomed habits of manceuvring armies 
in the presence of a foe, and we think the 
work before us helps us more than any to the 
key to the line of politics and tactics adopted 
through life by the Duke. Nothing is clearer 
than that he regarded all that went on in the 
senate or the cabinet as so many evolutions in 
which the more skilful general would carry 
the day, and all that went on out of doors as a 
contest between loyalty and revolution, be- 
tween order and anarchy, between discipline 
and mutiny. Every demand made in the 
direction of removing restrictions he evidently 
honestly regarded as an encroachment on the 
rights of the Crown, and an infringement of 
the principles of the constitution, and resisted 
with all the loyalty of a patriot as well as with 
all the skill of a veteran general. That such a 
man should have at length taken the course 
he did on the leading events of his day is at 
first sight unaccountable, but becomes well 
understood as the volumes before us develop 
the under-current of his thoughts; they may 
be thus briefly summed up,—he was a good 
general, and knew when he was well beaten ; 
he was the most unselfishly loyal subject a 
sovereign ever had, and held that whoever 
suffered, “the King’s Government must be 
carried on.” This was his motto and watch- 
word on most of the critical occasions alluded 
to, but his principles will be best understood 
by a perusal of his own relation of them in a 
most interesting letter to the present Karl 
Derby, then Lord Stanley, written in February 
1846, and which contains the most remarkable 
explanation of his political principles we have 
ever met with. It is unfortunately too long 
to extract entire, but we give the following: 
“For many years, indeed from the year 1830, 
when I retired from office, I have endeavoured to 
manage the House of Lords upon the principle on 
which I conceive that the institution exists in the 
constitution of the country, that of Conservatism. 
I have invariably objected to all violent and ex- 
treme measures, which is not exactly the mode of 
acquiring influence in a political party in England, 
particularly one in opposition to government. I 
have invariably supported government in parlia- 
ment upon important occasions, and have always 
exercised my personal influence to prevent the 
mischief of anything like a difference or division 
between the two Houses,—of which there are 
some remarkable instances, to which I will advert 
here, as they will tend to show you the nature of 
my management, and possibly, in some degree, 
account for the extraordinary power which I have 
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for so many ‘years exercised, without any apparent 
* * * * 


elaim toit’ * ? 


“ It was impossible for me to act otherwise than 
is indicated in my letter to the Queen. I am the 
servant of the crown and people. I have been 
paid and rewarded, and I consider myself retained ; 
and that I can’t do otherwise than serve as re- 
quired, when I cen do so without dishonour, that 
is to say, as long as I have health and strength to 
enable me to serve.” ad - 4 ’ 

“ You will always find me aiding and co-operat- 
ing in the road of good order, Conservatism, and 
government; and doing everything’ to establish 
and maintain your influence in the Conservative 
party, which my position may enable me to do. 

“T am certain that the establishment of that in- 
fluence, and your success in keeping the party 
united, are essential to the ease of the Queen, the 
maintenance of the religious and other institutions 


of the country, and the promotion of its best in- | 


terest.” 
The history given in the same letter of the 


rise of his influence in the House of Lords is | 


most interesting, but too long to extract. 

The anecdotes connected with the Duke’s 
care of the army, his opinions on improve- 
ments in weapons, his comments on his own 
campaigns, his personal habits and bearing 
towards others, are also among the most inte- 
resting, if not the most important parts of the 
work before us. 

The nature of the feelings entertained by 
the Queen towards him are thus happily 
summed up : 


“ Of the relation in which his Grace stood to- 
wards the royal lady who now happily fills the 
throne of these realms, it is scarcely necessary to 
speak. They were of the most intimate and even 
affectionate nature. 

“ By every possible token of public esteem and 
private confidence, her Majesty’s regard for her 
great subject was shown; while the Duke's 
loyalty to the sovereign was, in her Majesty’s 
case, mixed up with such feelings as animate an 

aged and experienced parent towards a child whom 
he not only leves but respects. He remained, 
moreover, under every change of circumstances, 
on the best terms, personally, with her constitu- 
tional advisers. ‘The consequence was, that Lord 
Melbourne, appreciating aright the perfect in- 
tegrity of his Grace’s character, expressed neither 
jealousy nor surprise when his royal mistress 
desired from time to time to have the benefit of 
the Duke’s opinion; and took in excellent part 
the avowal, that her Majesty considered the Duke 
of Wellington to be not only the greatest but the 
best and wisest of her subjects. All this soon 
got abroad, and tended more and more to replace 
him in the affections of the English people, who, 
though like the natives of other free states, they 
are not always under the guidance of judgment 


grateful to those who have served them faithfully.” 
On improvements in weapons we are told — 


“ It was during his administration of affairs at 
the Horse Guards that the questions of improving 
the armament of the troops, and establishing a 
better system of education in regiments, originated ; 
and a general impression seems to prevail that he 
stoutly resisted both. This is far from being 
correct. In regard to the infantry soldier’s old 
weapon, it is perfectly true that he often spoke of 
it as the most formidable thing of its kind in 
Europe; and that he was accustomed to quote the 
authority of Marshal Marmont in corroboration 
of that sentiment. But so far was he from ex- 
pressing any desire to check the progress of im- 
provement, that he has often been heard to declare 
that, ‘looking to the amount of mechanical skill 
in this country, and the numerical weakness of 
our army, as compared with those of the great 
continental powers, British troops ought to be the 
best armed troops in the world, Accordingly it 
was with his express sanction and approval, that 
the Minié musket was introduced ; and the manu- 





and moderation, seldom prove permanently un- | i 








facture of 28,000 undertaken by Lord lesey, 
who was then Master-General of the ce. 
The one point to which the Duke adhered was, 
that the old bore should be retained, partly be- 
cause the greater size of the English bullet had 
rendered it much more effective than any other 
in former wars; partly because, in the event of 
the stock of conical bullets running short, the 
troops, in case of emergency, would be able to 
use the cartridges which were already in store. | 
Besides, the fabrication of the new weapon was 
necessarily a work of time, and it could be intro- 
duced only by degrees into the ranks. He would 
not, under such circumstances, consent to have 
two different kinds of ammunition in use, out of 
which confusion would almost inevitably arise, 
were the army to take the field in a hurry.” 

And in reference to the improvements which 
modern times have effected in the personal 
comforts of the soldier, we learn that— 

“There is a strange belief abroad that the 
Duke cared little for the comforts of the soldier 











viour of George IV. whilst being shown over the 
field of Waterloo, is most amusing, and does 
not certainly serve to exalt one’s estimate of a 
character which already stands not too high : 

“*His Majesty took it very coolly, he used to 
say: ‘he never asked me a single question, nor 
said one word, till I showed him where Lord 
Anglesey’s leg was buried, and then he burst into 
tears.’ ” 

We have already hinted at Mr. Gleig’s con- 
fidential intercourse with the Duke, and at 
the duel with Lord Winchelsea ; the following 
justification, made “long after the transac- 
tion had ceased to occupy public attention,” 
will be read with great interest, and to some 
may place his conduct in that matter in a 
somewhat new light: 


“¢ You speak as a moralist, he observed smil- 
ing,‘ and I assure you that I am no advocate of 
duelling under ordinary circumstances; but my 
difference with Lord Winchelsea, considering 











in barracks, or his rational and healthy recreations 
when off duty. This is a great mistake. It was 
under his Grace’s régime that the most important 
improvement ever made in the soldier’s condition 
as the inhabitant of a barrack was introduced. 
Till his Grace became commander-in-chief, each 
bed in a barrack room contained two soldiers ; 
and in many barracks the beds were arranged, like 
berths on board of ship, in two tiers. The Duke 
did away with these practices, and gave every 
soldier his own bed; besides which, from the bed 
next to it, a certain space was ordered to be kept 
clear. His Grace was at the head of the army 
also when ball-courts were established, and cricket- 
grounds prepared at large military stations. To 
every suggestion that was offered for improving 
the ventilation, as well as for affording facilities 
to improved cooking, and the means of cleanliness 
in the men’s rooms, he gave prompt and favourable 
attention. He believed, indeed, that in this, as in 
other matters, ideas in themselves good might be 
carried too far; and that there was some danger 
both of overtaxing the liberality of parliament 


and of spoiling the soldier, by first creating for | 


him, and then supplying, wants which before 
enlistment he had never felt. But this did not 
hinder him from going as far as he believed to be 
right in bettering the soldier’s condition, and deal- 
ing liberally with him.” 

At an after-dinner conversation at Lord 
Hatherton’s, Croker, who was one of the guests 
there, succeeded in bringing out the Duke on 
Waterloo; alluding to some French military 
writers, who had contended that the Duke had 
fought the battle in a position where he had 
no practical retreat, 


the cause in which it originated, and ‘the critical 
position of affairs at the moment, can scarcely be 
regarded as a private quarrel. He refused to me, 
being the King’s minister, what every man in or 
out of office may fairly claim, — the right to 
change his views under a change of circumstances 
on a great public question. He did his best to 
establish the principle, that a man in my situ- 
ation must be a traitor, unless he adhere through 
thick and thin to a policy once advocated. His 
attack upon me was part of a plan to render the 
conduct of public affairs impossible to the King’s 
servants. I did my best to make him understand 
the nature of the mistake into which he had fallen, 
and to escape from it. He refused to do so, and 
there remained for me only one means of extort- 
ing from him an acknowledgment that he was 
wrong.’ 

“* But he behaved well on the ground, at all 
events ; he refused to fire at you.’ 

“*¢ Certainly he did not fire at me; and seeing 
that such was his intention, I turned my pistol 
aside, and fired wide of him; but that did not 
| make amends for the outrageous charge brought 
| against me in his letter. It was only the admis- 
| sion that the charge was outrageous which at all 

atoned for that; and it would have been more 
| ereditable to him had he made it, when first re- 
| quested to do so, than at last. He behaved, 

however, with great coolness, and was, and I am 
| sure continues to be, very sorry that he allowed his 
| temper to run away with him.’” 
| Our extracts have already run to greater 
| length than we intended, but we cannot close 
| them without giving the story of Allan the 








| Quaker. The circumstance occurred just before 


“The Duke said, ‘ At all events they failed in | the Congress of Verona : 


putting it to the test. The road to Brussels was, 
however, practicable, every yard, for such a 
I knew every foot of the plain beyond 
the forest and through it. The forest on each | 
side of the chaussée was open enough for infantry, 
cavalry, and even for artillery, and very defensible. | 
Had I retreated through it, could they have fol- 
lowed me ? The Prussians were on their flank, 
and would have been in their rear. The co- 
operation of the Prussians in the operations I | 
undertook was part of my plan, and I was not | 
deceived. But I never contemplated a retreat on | 
Brussels. Had I been forced from my position, 
I should have retreated to my right, towards the 
coast, the shipping, and my resources. I had 
placed Hill where he could have lent me impor- 
tant assistance in many contingencies, and that 
might have been one. And again I ask, if I had 
retreated on my right, would Napoleon have ven- 
tured to follow me? The Prussians already on 
his flank would have been in his rear. But my 
plan was to keep my ground till the Prussians 
appeared, and then to attack the French position ; 
and I executed my plan.’ On quitting the room, 
Croker remarked that he had never heard the 
Duke say as much on that subject before.” 


The Duke’s own terse account of the beha- 





“‘ Among the most earnest and active of those 
who advocated the suppression of the slave-trade 
was William Allan, a quaker gentleman, remark- 


| able in his day for benevolence and eccentricity. 


Every public man among his own countrymen 
knew him, and he had been in correspondence 
with almost all the leading princes and statesmen 
of the Continent. The Duke was therefore more 


| amused than surprised when Mr. Allan waited 


upon him at his hotel one morning, and addressed 
him thus : 

“* Friend, I must go to Verona.’ 

“ Duke. —‘ That is impossible; haven’t you 
read the order, that nobody is to be allowed to 
enter the town unless he belong to one of the em- 
bassies ? ’ 

“ Allan. — ‘Friend I must go to Verona, and 
thou must enable me to do so.’ 

“ Duke.—*‘ How can I do that? You don’t 
hold any office, and I have none to give you.’ 

“ Allan. —‘ Friend I must go to Verona, and 
thou must carry me thither.’ 

“ Duke. —‘ Well, if I must, I must; but the 
only thing I can do for you is to make you one 
of my couriers. If you like to ride as my courier, 
you may do so.’ 

“ Allan, —‘ Friend, I told thee that I must go 
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“to Verona, and that you must carry me thither; 


I will ride as thou desirest, and am ready to set 
out immediately.’ 

“ And the quaker did ride as the Duke’s avant- 
courier; and reaching his destination before his 
Grace, introduced himself to the emperors of | 
Austria and Russia and the other crowned heads, | 


and lectured them all round on the iniquity of | 
the traffic in negroes.” 


In concluding our notice of these interesting 
volumes, we beg to express our hearty concur- 
rence with Mr. Gleig in recommending both 
M. Brialmont’s estimate of the Duke’s charac- 


ter as a military commander and politician, | 
arallel between the Duke and the | 
Emperor Napoleon, as “ too valuable not to be | 


brought within the reach of every English | 1 ‘ 
ea | at Blenheim and Ramilies horse and foot alike 


and his 


reader.” They are in the Appendix. 
We confess to some feeling of delicacy in 
expressing what really strikes us in reference 


to the second of the two works mentioned at | 
The author has evi- | 


the head of this notice. 
dently been at much pains to produce a popu- 
larly readable book not crammed with tedious 
technicalities about battles and political events, 
but couched in language meant to be ‘ under- 
standed of the people,’ and he has evidently 
also been at some pains to obtain access to 
documents not within general reach, but the 
result is, we must confess, disappointing. The 
exclusive information to which we have just 
referred seems confined to some information 
furnished by the present Duke and Mr. Alger- 
non Greville, and to the late Lord Colchester’s 
political Diary. Beyond these the author does 
not appear to have had at his command any 
special or extraordinary means of information, 
and to have availed himself largely therefore 
of such books as those of Gurwood and Napier, 
interweaving a sort of running commentary of 
his own. The result is, that though the work 
is pleasant and agreeable reading on the whole, 
and supplies, as far as we have taken the 
trouble to test it, pretty accurate information 
on the events of the great man’s life, yet it is 
impossible to avoid the impression that it is a 
something between a compilation and a lecture 
at a Literary Institution, save only, that the 
former is generally drier and the latter more 
diverting. The most interesting of the con- 
tents are a memorandum on the battle of 
Waterloo, drawn up by the late Duke in 
reference to the narrative of General Clausewitz, 
and printed by permission of the present Duke ; 
also a ge of the plain of Waterloo, with 


’ fac-simile pencil-marks by the Duke’s hand, 


denoting the position decided on for the troops. 
The former is a very characteristic composition 
throughout, and concludes most characteristic- 
ally of all; thus: 


“Surely the details of the battle might have 
been left as in the original official reports. His- 
torians. and commentators were not necessary. 
The battle, possibly the most important single 
military event of modern times, was attended by 
advantages sufficient for the glory of many such 
armies as the two great allied armies engaged. 
The enemy never rallied. Buonaparte lost his 
empire for ever. And the peace of Europe and 
of the world was settled on the basis on which it 
rests at this moment.” 

We have also to notice some very pretty and 
paige ‘gid sketch plans of the principal battles, 
as well as some useful maps, and a very good 
engraving of the Duke’s portrait at Eton. 

It is hardly fair, perhaps, to find fault with 
an author for making an idol of the national 
hero, or the national troops, but we are bound 
to say that a more determined panegyrist than 
Mr. Duke Yonge we have never met with; and 
the misfortune is, that this tendency betrayshim 


too often into a species of fine writing, verging 
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very closely on bombast. In order that our 
readers may have an opportunity of judgin 
for themselves of the style we have meieleael 
of, we subjoin, in conclusion, a couple of ex- 
tracts. The first’ describes the British Cavalry 
on the field of Waterloo : 


‘““For there were the ist or Royal Dragoons, 
originally raised by that great commander who a 
century before had proved as invincible as Wel- 
lington — Marlborough’s regiment, whose stand- 
ards had already waved over almost every field 
of victory from Busaco to Toulouse; there were 
the Scotch Greys, and the Irishmen of Enniskil- 
len, who had not indeed before fought against the 
imperial armies ; but who, at the beginning of the 
war, had shown on the bloody field of Tournay 
that they had not degenerated since the days when 





went down before their furious and irresistible 
charge. There were the Household troops, not 
yet glittering with cuirasses, but burning with 
desire once more to show that no breastplate ever 
tempered by smith or hammered by armourer 
could render its wearer more invincible than the 
resolute heroism which glowed within the breast 
of every Briton worthy of the name. Above all, 
there was that unconquerable British infantry, 
whose backs no foeman had ever seen, whose 
bayonet no hostile battalion had ever withstood. 
There was that glorious light division, the school 
of the lamented Moore, whose conquering shout 
had been heard in every battle-field of the late 
war, and who were destined to have no feeble in- 
fluence on the result of the impending conflict. 
There were the Guards of the sovereign, once 
more about to show that they were no carpet- 
knights, fit only for the gay streets and glittering 
ball-rooms of the capital, but as redoubtable as 
warriors as they were chivalrous courtiers; and 
that still, as in the days of Orlando, 
* Le courtesie, l’audaci imprese,’ 

were united; and that its high-born nobles were 
by courage and endurance, as well as by birth and 
degree, fitting leaders for the more hardly-nur- 
tured peasants who filled the ranks.” 


The next gives a sketch of the celebrated 
Ball : 


“ And on this night the Duchess of Richmond 
gave a ball, which the events of the next three 
days have caused to be more widely celebrated 
than any entertainment ever given since Bel- 
shazzar poured libations to his gods in the sacred 
vessels of the altar of Jerusalem, or Thais lighted 
Alexander on his way to overwhelm the towers 
of Babylon in the flames of a second and more fatal 
conflagration. Historians and moralists, novelists 
and poets, have vied with one another in describing 
the brilliant scene and ‘sound of revelry’ that 
filled the halls of the duchess; and in contrasting 
it with the stern struggle for life and death that 
before the next night laid many of the dancers 
in the dust, furrowed many a fair cheek with 
tears, and crushed many a heart, on this evening 
light and unsuspicious of danger, with desolation 
and misery.” 


This sort of thing may do very well for light 
tale writing of the Charles O’Malley school, 
but seems to us rather out of place in a history 
or a biography. 

One word for the publishers—both sets of 
books are excellently got up; but then we 
expect no less in some quarters. 





Expository Lectures on the Epistles to the Corin- 
thians. By the late Rev. F. W. Robertson. 
Delivered at Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 

“He being dead yet speaketh.” This is a 

posthumous volume of discourses, the preacher 

having now been dead some years. The 
opularity with which the first volumes of 

Mr. Robertson’s sermons were received, has 

induced his friends to gather up all the frag- 

ments which remain of a banquet which was 





no less splendid than wholesome. Each volume 
discloses more and more of what that gifted 
intellect was, and would have been, had it 
been longer spared to the world. Enough 
remains to evince a mind of experience in 
the ways of that inner world of religious 
and moral thought, and of almost Shak- 
spearian aptitude to appreciate the varied 
motives and feelings of men of different shades 
of character. United with these rare gifts, 
we perceive in these pages the signs of a heart 
as tender and true, as the thought that dic- 
tated them was bold and vigorous; and not- 
withstanding the disadvantageous circum- 
stances under which they are published, being 
partly compiled from the preacher’s own notes, 
partly from the notes of those who heard 
them, and unrevised by their author, there 
can be no doubt but that these lectures will 
contribute to the edification and profitable 
pleasure of many. 

Notwithstanding the many causes of grief 
which the lovers of the Church of England 
have at present, owing to the many deficien- 
cies both in the character and the intellectual 
qualifications of very many of her clergy, it is 
a subject of congratulation that there is 
springing up among us a class of men able and 
desirous to interpret the Bible faithfully to 
the py ex There has been, perhaps, no time 
in the history of the Church in which more 
has been done to make the people acquainted 
with the true meaning of the sacred writings 
than the present. A goodly army under such 
leaderships as those of Alford, Ellicott, and 
Stanley, are now advancing into the strong- 
holds of ignorance. We are not contented 
now with ~ moral discourses, or effusions of 
rhapsody near akin to rant. We want words 
which are spirit and which are life. The want 
will create the supply. Such a volume as 
that we are now reviewing will encourage 
the young preacher to endeavour to catch 
the meaning, and, in some measure, to 
enter into the thoughts of inspired Apostles, 
to learn the spirit of the times in which they 
wrote, and of the converts they taught, and to 
point out in what the difference between these 
times and ours consists, in what the resem- 
blance, and in this way to derive applications 
adapted to every being in whom a human 
mind works, or a human heart beats. 

Thus we discover in reading these lectures, 
that the Church of Corinth had its parties no 
less than modern churches; that one preacher 
was popular with one section, and another 
with another; that at the time the first 
Epistle was written, a tameness and apathy 
existed there with regard to vice; that one 
who had offended notoriously against the 
moral law was tolerated and left without 
censure. Then we find that wonderful spiri- 
tual manifestations had given rise to comment 
and animadversion, that the order of divine 
service at the administration of the sacrament 
was conducted without decency and reverence, 
that questions as to the social relations of the 
Christians with the Heathen had arisen, and, 
—worse than all, perhaps,—a grievous heresy 
had started up concerning the resurrection of the 
body. The more secular matters of church 
collections are also noticed in these “mo- 
dern ” letters; modern, not because a resem- 
blance exists between the Apostolic days and 
our own by reason of other circumstances de- 
termining the cause, but because our own day 
has, thank God, in some measure received a 
tone transmitted through the Church and the 
Reformation from Apostolic times. 

The peculiar attraction of Mr. Robertson’s 





writings is their human sympathy. They are 
not chines to aselect few, clothed in a 
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uliar phraseology, unintelligible to 
Trcept the initiated, but are adapted in their 


masculine good sense, and almost feminine | 


tact, to the wants of humanity in general. He 
tries to explain difficulties, and, like our great 
Milton, to “vindicate the ways of God to 
man.” There is scarcely a more perplexing 
subject in the Early Church, as it appears in 
the writings of St. Paul, than the speaking 
with tongues, which the great Irving so un- 
happily tried to revive, and in which he was 
so grossly imposed upon : 

“ This,” Robertson writes, “we shall best 
understand by analysis. It is a great princi- 
ple that all the deeper feelings can only be com- 
prehended by one who is in the same state of 
feeling as the person who utters or attempts to 
utter them. Sympathy is the only condition for 


interpretation of feeling. Take the Apostle’s own | M ¢ ; h 
| spirit, or gives the tone to the society he moves 


illustration. He compares the gifts of tongues to 
music. Now music needs an interpreter, and the 
interpretation must be given not in words but in 
corresponding feelings. There must be music in 
the soul as the condition of understanding har- 
mony ; to him who has not this, the language of 
music is simply unintelligible. None but one of 


kindred spirit with the sweet singer of Israel could | religious teacher in modern times, and the old 


interpret the melodies of David. Others who 
felt not with him said, as of the prophet of old, 
‘Does he not speak parables ?’ Take another in- 
stance where the feelings need interpretation. <A 
child is often the subject of feelings which he does 
not understand. Observe how he is affected by 
the reading of a tale or a morning hymn. He 
will not say, ‘ How touching, how we!l imagined!’ 
but he will hide his face, or he runs, or laughs, 


all | earnestness and evident honesty of everything 


_ herein contained. 

And throughout, the figure of the Apostle 
St. Paul is made to stand out in bold and 
prominent relief. We seem to see him, warn- 
ing, expostulating, entreating ; now expressing 
himself in accents of love, at other times in 
those of anger; vindicating himself from un- 
just charges, or glorying in visions of heavenly 
splendour; at once the man and the Apostle, 
burning with zeal for the cause of Christ, and 
agonising for the safety and prosperity of his 
converts. After all, we are taught more by 
men and character than by words. There is a 


| going out, as it were, from the human soul 


which moulds other human souls to itself; a 
mysterious power which the man of genius 
communicates to those with whom he comes 
in contact, by which he makes them catch his 


'in; a mysterious power which makes the 


spiritually-minded man the light of the world 
or the salt of the earth. It is this power which 


| makes soldiers put confidence in their general, 
| or makes crowds follow the watchword of a 


or becomes peevish, because he does not know | 


what is the matter with him. He is ashamed of 
sensations which he does not understand. He has 


no words like a man to express his new feelings. | 


One not understanding him would say it was | 


caprice and ill-behaviour. But the grown man can 


interpret them; and sympathising with the child, | 


he says, ‘ ‘The child cannot contain his feelings.’ 
Or take the instance of a physician, finding words 


for physical feelings. because he understands them | 


better than the patient who is unable to express 
them. 


“In the same way the early Christians, being | 


the subjects of new, deep, and spiritual feeling, 
declared their joy, their aspiration, their ecstatic 
devotion in inarticulate utterances. They felt 


truths which were just as true and deep to them | 


as when articulately expressed. But the drawing 


out of those emotions into words,—the explaining | 


what they felt, and what their hurried, huddled | 
words unconsciously meant,—was the office of the 
interpreter. For example, a stranger might have 
been at a loss to know what was really meant. 
‘Are you happy or miserable, O Christian, by 
those wild utterances? Is it madness, or new 
wine, or inspiration?’ And none but a person in 
the same mood of mind, or one who had passed 
through that mood and understood it, by the un- 
erring tact of sympathy, could say to the stranger, 
‘ This is the overflow of gratefulness ; he is bless- 
ing in the spirit ; it is a hymn of joy that his heart 
is singing to itself;’ or, ‘ Itis a burst of prayer.’ 
It seems to me that the early Christians were the 
subjects of feelings too deep to be put into words.” 


It isin this way this difficult subject and | 
others kindred to it are dealt with, in no irreve- 
rent and rationalising spirit, but in a manner 
commending itself to the reason of every man. 
Such questions as those concerning the re- 


surrection,—Christian casuistry, that is, the | 


adaptation of general principles to particular in- 
stances,—Absolution, the power of a Christian 


priesthood,—are all dealt with in the same fair, | 


open-hearted manner. We do not doubt that 


many expressions employed on these topics 
will offend many in the communion of the 
Church of England;—that they will disagree, for | 
example, with the views on the sacraments and 
episcopal succession ; but all must admire the 


fanatic. It may be used for good or for evil. The 


philosopher in the ancient world possessed it ; 
and their dicta are received by their admirers 
as ultimate. But where there is spirit and 
en there the power exists. We therefore 
1ail with pleasure the great accessions to what 
we may call the Pauline literature, which the 
— day has produced. It is not only 
by believing the doctrines St. Paul taught that 
men become Christians in the highest sense of 
the word, but by becoming assimilated to the 
mind and character of the Apostle and those 
like him. A doctrine viewed apart from the 
human mind is a proposition expressed in 
words, but as a human credo it is a most real 
thing. One of the most painful facts connected 
with ecclesiastical history has been, that men 
have fought and persecuted each other for the 
sake of propositions to which they gave their 
assent, but which they did not feel to be true : 
—one of the most encouraging facts connected 
with our religious literature now is, that men 
are seeking for realities,—for verities to be- 
lieve in and act by. 





Essays, Military and Political, written in India, 
By the late Sir Henry Montgomery Law- 
rence, K.C.B. &c. (London: W. H. 
Allen & Co.) 

Or all the noble band of heroes who laid 

down their lives for their country in the course 

of the late Indian mutiny, there is not one 
whose loss has been more justly or universally 
lamented than that of Sir Henry Lawrence. 

Beloved to no common degree by every one 

with whom he was brought into immediate 

contact, he has left behind him, in the estima- 
tion of the general public, a reputation scarcely 
inferior even to that of the brightest of the 
many illustrious names which adorn the re- 
cords of British India. Of his political and 


| administrative abilities it is not our purpose to 


speak on the present occasion; they are, in- 
deed, too well and universally known to need 


_ any comment or enforcement on our part. But 


it is far from improbable that the majority of 
the English public, who are not specially or 
intimately acquainted with Indian affairs, may 
know the late Chief Commissioner in Oude and 
Provisional Governor-General of India only 
in his public and administrative capacity, and 


| may not be aware of the fact that he was in 


the habit of employing himself, in the inter- 


vals of more serious business, in contributing 


to the most weighty and influential of the 








periodical publications of India. The essays 
thus published from time to time have been 
long familiar to, and held in high estimation 
by, the Indian public. It is scarcely necessary 
for us to add our testimony to what must in- 
deed be a self-evident fact, that no man could 
have been better qualified than Sir Henry 
Lawrence to express an authoritative opinion 
upon any matters connected with Indian policy. 

e same keen insight into native character, 
and the same calm and judicious selection of 
the methods of treatment best adapted to its 
peculiarities, by which his administrative 
career was so eminently distinguished, re- 
appear in his essays, ok render them pecu- 
liarly valuable to every one who takes any 
interest in the welfare of our Indian empire. 
There is, therefore, we think, little fear that 
their republication in a collective form will not 
be greeted with a cordial and universal welcome. 

The six essays contained in the volume now 
before us appeared originally in the Calcutta Re- 
view, at different periods, between the years 1844 
and 1856, Three of them deal with military, 
three with = subjects. Those of the latter 
class should, perhaps, in strict propriety, be de- 
signated as historical rather than as political es- 
says ; forthough they embody a brief statement 
of the author’s views as to the future govern- 
ment of the districts of which they treat, it is 
the past history of these districts that forms in 


| every case the staple of their contents. The 


first of these historical essays, written in 1845, 
is devoted to a brief, but very clear and inter- 
esting summary of the history of the kingdom 
of Oude. It contains a description of Luck- 
now, and of the principal buildings in that 
city, which will be read with peculiar interest, 
from the still recent recollections of that 
famous siege, the glorious termination of 
which was saddened and overshadowed by Sir 
Henry’s death. The second of these essays, 
on the Mahratta history and empire, is far 
from being equally clear in its arrangement; 
a defect, which is probably owing exclusively 
to the inextricable confusion of the petty wars 
in which that warlike nation has been in- 
volved from the earliest known times. There 


| is one passage in this essay to which we wish 


to call special attention, as exhibiting most 
clearly and forcibly Sir Henry Lawrence's 
view of the best mode of action to be adopted, 
when face to face with some of those difficul- 
ties by which our authority in India is always 
liable to be met ; — a view distinguished alike 
by wisdom and moderation, which we com- 
mend heartily to the consideration of all those 


| who are ever likely to have an opportunity of 


putting it into practice. Sir Henry is speaking 
of the outbreak of the Gurkhurees, the heredi- 
tary holders of the hill forts that dot the 
Kolapoor country. He says: 


“Tt is to be regretted that, before the British 
functionary counselled recourse to arms, he had 
not done something more than communicate with 
the malcontents through native agents; that, in 
short, he had not himself visited the scene of dis- 
order. We have little doubt that he might have 
entered either Samungurh or Bhoordurgurh with 
perfect safety, the former being only a long morn- 
ing’s ride from Belgaum. Or, supposing that he 
could not have proceeded thither in person, why 
not have called in a deputation from the recusants 
to state their grievances? This question may 
rouse the yells of fire-and-faggot politicians. 
‘Visit or receive men with arms in their hands?’ 
they will say. We reply, yes, decidedly so, as long 
as no overt act of hostility had been committed, and 
while there is reason to believe that the disaffected 
are moved by real, or even supposed, wrongs. It 
is not the fashion, we know, to argue thus; the 
more the pity,—and the greater the necessity that 
our voice, feeble though it be, should be raised 
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in the cause of humanity and of truth. Unfor- | prone is that of interfering frequently an | have lived only by war to habits of peace; how 


tunately, British Indian history abounds with in- | 
stances where the neglect of so simple an act of | 
justice has cost us dear, both in blood and credit. 
Whether, we ask, is it more creditable to grant | 
terms to men in arms lefore or after they have 
used those arms? The historical reader will be 
familiar with cases of civil and military revolt ; 
and will have observed, that in the great majority 
of instances, all that was at first humbly craved, 
and forcibly demanded only when redress had 
been refused, was finally conceded after blood had 
been shed. Are we always to slay in order to 
prove our strength ? Far better to relinquish so | 
sanguinary a dominion! This is one view of the | 
case, — that justice should first be fully done, and | 
that we should enter on no quarrel with dirty 
hands. We may, however, meet the coercives on 
their own ground, and entirely deny the necessity, 
at the present day, of brute force to vindicate our | 
honour. Whatever may have been the case fifty 
years ago, a preliminary fusilade is not now requi- 
site to prove that our measures of mercy are volun- 
Who, in his senses, ever doubted that the 
British Government could coerce the Gurkhurees 
and capture their forts? Who ever denied that 
the Barrackpoor division could annihilate the 
unhappy 47th Bengal N.I.? There have been 
instances where prompt and rigid austerity was | 
perfectly justifiable ; but, for one such emergency, | 
a dozen have occurred where early moderation, | 
combined with firmness, would have been the true | 
course of policy.” 


The third of the historical essays, which is | 
by far the largest in the volume, gives a | 
succinct account of the Indian administration | 
of Lord Hardinge, of whom Sir Henry was a 
warm admirer. For all details as to the 
various measures, both military and political, 
which were effected during this period of three 
years and a half, we must refer the reader to 
the essay itself; but we would specially direct 
his attention to the very clear and interesting 
sketch which it contains of Lord Gough’s 
celebrated Sikh campaigns, and of the part 
taken in them by the Governor-General. 

With regard to Sir I. Lawrence’s political 
views, he is a strenuous opponent to that 
policy of annexation which has been for so 

ong a period the leading principle which has | 
guided our dealings with India. | Non-inter- 
ference with nati¥e states is, emphatically, his | 
motto. In many cases, however, owing to a 
variety of circumstances, the existing state of 
things is such as to render impossible a strict 
adherence to this rule. In Oude, for instance, 
we have interfered for so long a time, and with 
so deplorable an eflect, that we cannot possibly _ 
make an abrupt and total change in our policy, 
and leave the government from this time forth 
in the hands of the native ruler. All we can 
do is to interfere only in the manner which is 
most conducive to the welfare of the country. 
Hitherto our interference has been conducted 
on the worst possible system. No plan could 
have been devised which would be Fikely to be 
more injurious to the well-being of the people 
than the double government—an finepandihte 
ruler, ridden by a powerless proconsul. Sir 
Henry dwells in strong but just terms on the 
evils which necessarily attend irresponsibility. 
“The man,” says he, “whether king or ser- 
vant, who has no fears, has no hopes. The 
man who is not called on for exertion, must be | 
almost more than mortal if he bestir himself.” 

The only result of the double government has 
been, that the king, secure in the support of 
British bayonets, has felt that he might safely | 
indulge in the most oppressive exactions with- | 
out any fearof that correcting principle by which | 
the tyrannies of Asiatic despots are generally 
held in check, and has governed for himself | 
and his creatures only, not for the people. 
Another error to which we have been especially | 


| may loo 


vexatious] 
while we hers remained supine and inactive 
at times when our interposition was really 
called for, and might have led to beneficial 
results, The system on which, in Sir H. Law- 
rence’s opinion, the government of Oude ought 


| to be conducted for the future, is the precise 


opposite to that which has been hitherto pur- 
sued. Abolish the double government at once 


and entirely. The king has proved himself a 


cipher, and must be set aside: he has aban- 
doned the reins of government, let us take 
them up. He must not be allowed to mar 
what he cannot or will not make. “In every 
Eastern court,” Sir Henry profoundly observes, 
“the sovereign is everything or die Ma- 
hommed Amjud Ali has given unequivocal 
proof that he is of the second class; there can, 


| therefore, be no sort of injustice in confirming 
_ his own decree against himself, and setting 
' him aside. He should be treated with respect, 


but restricted to his palace and its precincts. 


| The Resident should be minister, not only in 
The administration of the | 


fact, but in name.” 
country should be carried on, as far as possible, 
by native officials. Above all, let not a rupee 
come into the Company’s coffers. Oude, in short, 
should be governed not for one man, the king, 
but for him and the people together. This, 
indeed, should be, in all cases, our universal 
rule of government. “The truth is,” says Sir 
Henry, “that where a question admits of 
doubt, there can be little | ee if, with clean 
hands, we take the weaker side ; if, foregoing 
all thought of personal or political profit, we 
arbitrate in favour of the mass.” This sketch 
of policy was, it must be remembered, written 
in 1845. The conclusions which Sir Henry 
arrives at in the case of the Mahratta country 
are essentially the same as those which we 
have just stated as recommended for Oude. 
The principal difference is that, in the former 
instance, our interference should be only of 
temporary duration; for the Mahratta rulers 





in matters of slight importance, | make cultivators, who for centuries have never 


paid a rupee, but under fear of the sword or .the 
scourge — how induce them to pay their dues, 
unless they know that the civil officer has the 
power of calling in the military: and that the 
latter is prompt and bold? It has been the fashion 
to exalt the Mahommedan conquerors at the ex- 
pense of the British Government; and some of 
those who have most benefited by the latter, and 
possibly have in their sphere oppressed the subject, 
against the views, opinions, and orders of their 
masters, have been loudest in vituperation of 
them; but let any impartial person turn over the 
pages of Dow —a violent hater of the system of 
his day, and we fear with too much reason — and 
see how little cause there is for singing the praises 
of the Moslem rule, beyond that of the Christian.” 


Since the Indian army is, if well managed, 
so powerful an instrument for securing our 
safety, it follows as a necessary consequence 
that it must be, if ill managed and miscon- 


| ducted, equally rege for our destruction. 
rh 





being, both from external circumstances and | 


from natural character, far less completely and 
hopelessly demoralised than those of Oude, we 
forward at some future period to 
giving up the management of the reformed 
government into their hands. 

The three remaining essays in the volume 
are, as we have already said, devoted to mili- 
tary matters, containing a minute and detailed 
examination of the state of our Indian army 
at the time at which they were written. Sir 


H. Lawrence was deeply impressed with the. 


overwhelming importance of this subject. That 
he was keenly alive to the fact that it is by 
the army alone that we govern India, is suffi- 
ciently proved by the following extract from 
the opening essay : 


“ At first sight, bayonets and red coats do not 
appear to be precisely the instruments of Govern- 
ment which a philanthropist would advocate ; but 
we belie or deceive ourselves when we declare or 
fancy that our Government is maintained other- 
wise than by the sword. And in pronouncing it 
to be so, we are far from admitting that it must 
therefore be one of oppression. The land that 
has for nearly a thousand years been held by the 
sword, and that has as often changed hands as 


| that sword has been blunted, or the grasp that 
| held it relaxed ; the land that knows no principa- 


lity of longer standing than our own: that in its 
length and breadth, within the last fifty years, 
has seen Moguls, Patans, Mahrattahs, Pindarees ; 
and mixed miscreants of every caste and clan 
rooting up the old families, and settling them- 


| selves in their places—how could any Government, 


however beneficent, subsist for a day simply by 
its civil policy on the ruins of such a tempest- 
tost land ? How in a day convert tribes who 


| less anticipated. : i 
| hand.” ‘This was called croaking when it was 





| seniority alone. 


This is a fact which, after the experience of 
the last three years, very few will be disposed 
to deny; but there were not many to whom, 
sixteen years ago, its inevitable truth and vital 
importance were so plainly evident as we now 
know them to have been to Sir Henry Lawrence. 
The essays contained in this volume are literally 
studded with warnings which, now that they 
are read by the light of subsequent events, 
have quite a prophetic character. How can 


| warning be conveyed in plainer language than 


this? “There is no doubt,” says he in 1844, 
“that whatever danger may threaten us in 
India, the greatest is from owr own troops.” 
Again,—“We might take a circuit of the 
country, and show how — mistakes we 
have committed, and how much impunity has 
emboldened us in error; and how unmindful 
we have been that what occurred in the city 
of Cabul, may some day occur at Delhi, Benares, 
or Bareilly.” We now acknowledge the blind 
folly of that policy which “offers no induce- 
ment to extraordinary fidelity, even while it 
places our magazines, our treasures, and our 
very throats at the mercy of any desperado.” 
Again, in urging the necessity of speedy re- 
form, he says, —“ But if all that ought to be 
done cannot be done, there is no reason why 
we should sit still_and wait until obvious 
rights are clamoured for; until, in a voice 
somewhat louder than that of the European 
officers in the days.of Clive, the “excellent 
drills” and the “ tight pantalooned ” combine 
to assert their claims. What the European 
officers have repeatedly done, may surely be 
expected from natives. We shall be unwise 
to wait for such occasion. Come it will, un- 
A Clive may not be then at 


written ; we call it by another name now. 

We have not space to enumerate all the 
detailed points which are dwelt upon by Sir 
H. Lawrence at considerable length, in which 
the Indian army urgently requires reform. 
We can only refer briefly to the two evils 
which are at once most universal in their 
operation and most injurious in their results— 
fluctuations in the rate of pay, and exclusive 
adherence to the system. of promotion by 
The former has at all times 


| been our great stumbling-block ; and it ought 


to be disposed of at once. This can only be 
done effectually by drawing up a code of 
regulations for the whole of India, “in which 
every question involving the rights of indi- 
viduals of all branches of the three armies, 
ghould be distinctly and unmistakably laid 
down in the briefest way consistent with 
clearness ;” and which it should not be in the 
power of “any stupid commander or pay- 
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master” to render nugatory. “Such a code,” 

continues Sir Henry, “ would be more valuable 
than three more European regiments, or five 
hundred miles of rail.” The evils resulting 
from the second cause of discontent are even 
more obvious and striking. The system of 
rewarding, not merit, but old age, is not more 





injurious in what it does, than in what it 
leaves undone. Not only does it commit the 
charge of our armies to commanders who have 
neither the use cf their limbs nor their senses 
about them, but it renders discontented the 
very men whose discontent is most likely to | 
be dangerous. “ The mistake,” says Sir Henry, | 
is in treating all alike, in attempting to have 
one dead level, and still expecting active zeal 
and fidelity. The astonishment is that, under 
the present system, we should have so much 
of both, Present rules cannot last. They are 
against nature. Ninety in a hundred sepoys 
have every reason to be delighted with the 
service. Several of the remaining ten are 
satisfied ; one, two, or three are thoroughly | 
and dangerously discontented, The reason | 
is plain, They feel they have that in 
them which elsewhere would raise them to 
distinction, Our system presses them down.— 
Did the times avail,” he says in another 
place, “they would raise standards of their 
own, and turn against us the discipline they 
learnt in our ranks.” The times have availed 
since these words were uttered, and their pro- 
hecy has been fearfully and memorably ful- 
filled 

Sir Henry Lawrence does not omit to notice 
the danger of interfering with the religious 
scruples of the native troops. His remarks on 
this subject will doubtless be read with great 
interest. In his opinion, the actual inter- 
ference itself is of less importance than the | 
way in which it is effected. After supporting | 
this opinion by reference to and examination | 
of some cases in which interposition in matters 
of this nature has already led to fatal results, 
he goes on to observe: 


* However, this and other matters of the kind 
should make us more than ever cautious against 
real offence. A cap, a beard, a moustache, a | 
strap, all in their time have given offence. All | 
on pretence of religion. But by a little manage- | 
ment, by leading instead of drawing, almost any- 
thing may be done. The man who would not 
touch leather a few years ago, is now, in the 
words of a fine old subadar, ‘ up to the chin in it.’ 
But the same old fellow begged that the leather 
might stop there, and that leather caps might not 
be tried. In the corps of which that old gentle- 
man was a worthy member, leather cap-straps had 
been accepted gratis, in preference to paying an 
anna or two for cloth ones. We mention the fact 
as showing what may be done with men who 
have all but mutinied because the grenadiers were 
told to occupy the light company huts; and at 
another time because they thought they had been 
prohibited taking their bedding to the guard- 
room. Tact and management, not Brahminism, 
in officers, are wanted. Hindus and Mahom- 
medans can respect real Christianity. They cer- 
tainly do not respect Anglo-Hindooism.” 


As a further means of counteracting the 
evil effects which fanaticism is likely to pro- 
duce, Sir Henry dwells upon the importance 
of quietly and unostentatiously opposing class 
to class, creed to creed, and interest to interest. 
This, he thinks, may best be done in the army, 
“not as at present, by a mixture of sects in 
each regiment, but by separate regiments, each 
consisting chiefly, though not entirely, of a 
single sect.” But, even after every possible 
precaution has been taken, we must not give 
way to the fatal et IF of concluding that 
we can dispense altogether with European 
troops. On this point Sir Henry speaks very 











| very much greater than it has been during 
| more recent wars.’’ 


strongly. “The numerical strength,” he says, 
“of the European troops should never be less 
than one-fourth of the regular native army. 
One-third would be a better proportion. Year 
by year the proportions have decreased, though 
the contrary would have been the wiser policy. 
Familiarity nowhere engenders reverence. A 
hundred years ago, a company was looked on 
by the enemy as a regiment is now, and yet at 
Seringapatam the proportion of Europeans was 


Among the many dangers to which our 
Indian empire is supposed to be liable, that 
of an attack from Russia has been at various 
times so prominently put forward, that it is 
quite worth while to quote Sir Henry Law- 
rence’s opinion on this point. Writing in 
1856, he says : 


“Such has ever been and will be Russia’s 
policy. There will be no Russian invasion of 
India, nor probably will the tribes be impelled on 
us. The latter now understand our strength; 
Russia has long understood both our strength and 
our weakness. There will be no foolish raid as 
long as India is united, in tranquillity and content- 
ment, under British rule. Russia well knows that 
such an attempt would only end in the entire 
destruction of the invaders. India has been in- 
vaded some forty times, but always by small 
armies, acting in communication with domestic 
parties. A small Russian army could not make 
good its way through Affghanistan ; a large army 
would be starved there in a week. The largest 
ariny that could come with Affghanistan and Per- 
sia in its train, would be met at the outlets of the 
only two practicable passes, and while attempting 
to debouche would be knocked to pieces. A 
hundred thousand Anglo-Indian troops might, 
with the help of railroads, be collected at each 
pass in as few days as it would take an unopposed 
Russian army weeks to traverse them. Hundreds 
of eight-inch guns would there be opposed to 
their field-pieces. The danger, then, is imaginary. 
Herat is no more the key to India than is Tabreez, 
or Khiva, or Kokan, or Meshed. The chain of 
almost impenetrable mountains is the real key to 
India. England’s own experience in the western 
passes, and in the Crimea, have proved the 
absurdity of the tale of Russian invasion. No, 
the dream is idle: England’s dangers are in India, 
not without ; and we trust that it will be in India 
they will be met, and that there will be no third 
Affghan campaign. Such a move would be play- 
ing Russia’s game. We are safe while we hold 
our ground and do our duty. Russia may teaze, 
annoy, and frighten us by her money and by 
emissaries. She may even do us mischief, but 
she will never put foot in Hindostan.” 

We must not quit the subject of Sir Henry 
Lawrence’s military essays without noticing 
his very admirable remarks on the duties of | 
the individual soldier, and of the influence for | 
good which the due discharge of these duties 
will enable him to exert, The idea of a 





erfect soldier which Sir Henry constantly 
Soot before his eyes, and lived up to in prac- | 
tice, was that. so beautifully described by | 
Wordsworth in his well-known poem of “The | 
Happy Warrior.” After quoting largely from | 
this poem, Sir Henry proceeds, in language | 
scarcely less forcible and 28, than that | 
employed by the poet, to amplify and enforce | 
the instruction which it conveys: 


“We desire to see every soldier set before 
himself a lofty standard ; remembering that if high 
qualities and high principles are requisite in the 
man who would lead and influence his country- 
men, they must be more so in the European who 
would gain the affections of a race differing from 
him in colour, language, and religion. indful 
of their own religious observances, the Hindoo 
and Mahommedan soldier, far from despising their 





Christian officer, will respect him the more, on 


seeing that he has a religion; and the rudest of 
them will jate the man, who, first in the 
fight —first in the offices of peace — is staunch to 
the duty he owes to his God.” 


“But a soldier, though always ready for the 
fight, is not always fighting; and the beauty of 
right principles and exalted aims is, that they 
need not the- stimulus of a concussion to arouse 
them, but are operative in the daily and hourly 
details of life. It is here that a Christian soldier 
shines, as much as in the conflict; and it would 
be difficult to over-estimate the influence and 
utility of a good (using the word in its widest 
sense) commanding officer in the barracks and 
the field. Devoting himself to his profession, he 
will have an interest in every man under him; 
his example will check the dissolute, encourage 
the good, and confirm the wavering. A king 
among his subjects, a father among his family, a 
master among his pupils, a physician among his 
patients — the officer’s position partakes of the 
power, the responsibility, and the interest of all 
these positions. A living homily himself, he aids 
by his example and influence the labours of those 
appointed to teach and preach; having cultivated 
his own mind, he tries to bestow the blessings of 
intellect on those under him; having studied the 
feelings and circumstances of his men, he can 
estimate their temptations, and determine the best 
means of helping them out of vice, and into vir- 
tuous habits. Above all, he works not for self- 
gratification, or outward applause. He has before 
him a rule of right, a hope of reward, independent 
of present success ; and therefore is he able to per- 
severe against obloquy and failure, to go straight 
forward, ‘doing with all his might whatever his 
hand findeth to do.’” 


As regards the style of these essays, they 
bear evident marks of having been “ written 
during intervals of business.” This is, to our 
minds at least, far from being a disadvantage 
or fault. The writer has no time to spare for 
elaboration or polish ; but he has always some- 
thing to say, and he says it in a straight- 
forward and intelligible manner. He scarcely 
does himself justice when he _ represents 
himself as “hammering facts and inferences 
into the public, in his own rough way.” 
Brief, vigorous sentences and turns of expres- 
sion are of no uncommon occurrence. For 
instance: “ Providence helps those who hel 
themselves. Those who don’t, need not loo 
for friends anywhere, especially in the East.” 
Again, “We confess to preferring the quiet 
system—washing dirty linen at’ home; the 
linen should, however, always be washed, 
somewhere and somehow ; quietly, but fully.” 
Of the matter of these essays, there can be, 
we think, but one opinion, nor is its value at 
all deteriorated by the manner in which it is 
conveyed. We have no hesitation in com- 
mending the book very warmly to the notice 
of the public, both as containing a more than 
commonly lucid and valuable exposition of 
many of the most important questions con- 


| nected with the administration of our Indian 


empire, and as furnishing a most interesting 
and acceptable memorial of a truly great man. 





Personal Wrongs and Legal Remedies. By W. 
Campbell Sleigh, of the Middle Temple, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Author of “The 
Handy Book on Criminal Law applicable to 
Commercial Transactions.” (London: Long~ 
man, Green, Longman, & Roberts.) 


Tus is a legal work of the enormous i- 
tude of 185 pages, containing about 34 lines 
in each, which any lawyer of any professional 
pretensions could have written in a week, and 
yet, the labour has been so great that Mr. W. 
Campbell Sleigh has been compelled to seek 
“the valuable assistance of an able lawyer” in 
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its compilation, and he vouchsafes to express 
his warm acknowledgments to his learned 
friend Mr. C. J. B. Hertslett, who has kindly 
rendered him considerable (the italics are our 
own) aid while passing this volume through 
the press. This is the climax of absurdity 
and affectation. 

What! require “ considerable aid ” in pass- 
ing 185 s pages through the press!.!! It is 
in truth the story in another form of the moun- 
tain and the mouse. Mr. W. Campbell Sleigh 
was in labour of a voluminous legal work, and 
he availed himself of the “ valuable assistance 
of an able lawyer,” (for which he thanks Mr. 
C. J. B. Hertslett) to bring forth 185 pages. 
Condescension of the highest character. Well, 
if somebody was an able lawyer, for which Mr. 
C. J. B. Hertslett receives acknowledgments, 
and if he rendered Mr. W. Campbell Sleigh 
“ considerable aid ” in its publication, honesty 
and truth would have given him the credit 


due to his labours by publishing the work in his | 


name, or at least in the name of Mr. W. Camp- 
bell Sleigh and Mr. C. J. B. Hertslett jointly. 


This he was entitled to, for “considerable | 


aid” rendered in the publication of 185 pages 
would lead to the conclusion that a 
portion of the work was his. But this 
would not suit Mr. W. Campbell Sleigh. 


ship of the work, for the — would, or 
should, in such a case, disclose the naked fact | 
that Mr, C. J. B. Hertslett is an able lawyer, 
and (for we suppose that is what the preface 
means) that he rendered considerable aid in 
the publication of the work ; ergo, it is his and 
not Mr. W, Campbell Sleigh’s work. 

Really it is quite time that these disre- 
putable tricks were put a stop to, We can | 
very well imagine cases in the legal profession | 
where an author is quite justified and excused | 
in seeking legal aid in the publication of a | 
work, Thus, for instance, when a gentleman | 
in large practice undertakes a work of a very | 
voluminous character, which no one person | 
could get through under many years of toil. | 
In such a case an author may fairly call in to | 
his assistance other aid. But it is the height | 
of affectation, not to use a harsher, or more ap- | 

ropriate word, for an author to suck the 
of a professional brother to enable him | 
to compile a work of only 185 pages, and not 
to allow his name to appear in connection with 
the work, except in an obscure paragraph 
in the preface, which no one would ever 
read, and which does not state even that the 
man who did the work is the author of it. 


As a literary curiosity, we give an extract , 


from the'preface, of the paragraph announcin 
Mr. Campbell Sleigh’s condescension, whic 
we do know to be his own, and not Mr. C. J. 


B. Hertslett’s, for it contains the signature of | 


W. Campbell Sleigh, and perhaps after read- 
ing a few of the 
which is remarkable for its perspicuity, the 


reader may form some rough notion of the | 


reason of calling in the “ valuable assistance of 
an ablelawyer,’ The paragraph runs thus: 

“ For the valuable assistance of an able lawyer, 
I beg to express my warm acknowledgments to 
my learned friend Mr. C. J. B. Hertslett, who 


has kindly rendered me considerable aid while | 


passing this volume through the press.” 


This is English, but that is all we can sa 
for it. But why Mr. W. Campbell Sleig: 


should make his warm acknowledgments to | 


Mr. ©. J. B. Hertslett for the valuable as- 
sistance of an able lawyer, he does not con- 
descend to inform the public, nor who this able 
lawyer is, for whose valuable assistance he 
expresses warm acknowledgments to Mr. C. 
J. B. Hertslett. But Mr. W. Campbell Sleigh 


eee te ne ne ot Foe 


arge | 


He | 
would not then have the credit of the author- | 


| principles laid down are deduced. 


ages of the work itself, | 


forgot that he takes credit himself, only three 
lines previously, for the whole work, for he 
says, “ I have prepared the following exposi- 
tion of the laws,” &e. 


| minds to become biased or 
| has merits, we must fairly acknowledge them, 

partial criticism of a book. 
| anonymously is bound by every tie of honour 
| and morals to be honest and just in the exer- 


we are bound to say, that the work is written 
in @ perspicuous, clear, easy, fluent style, and 
| with a considerable amount of ability. 


Libel, Threatening to publish libel, &e.; Of 
| malicious prosecution ; Of false imprisonment ; 
| Of assaults; Of malicious arrest, and other 
malicious injuries ; Of injuries caused through 
negligence, unskilfulness, &c. ; Of personal in- 
_ jury caused by public nuisance ; Of breach of 
promise of marriage; Of seduction; Of per- 

sonal wrongs, as between husband and wife, 
| and herein of adultery, bigamy, and divorce. 
Each subject has appropriated to it a short 
| essay, wherein the leading principle involved 
in the law applicable to the subject is clearly 
and succinctly stated. 


| Although the work is written in a popular 


cise of his judgment, and with these feelings | 


| 


column contains an abundance of information 
on all the moot points of the West Indian 
question of the present day. Mr. Buxton’s 


| little hook does more, it adds to the substan- 
Now, with regard to the work itself, these | Ih 


objectionable practices must not allow our | 
ce ome If it | 


tial feast of a controversy on questions actually 
pending, the purely intellectual luxury of ‘a 
speculative discussion. He demonstrates to 


; fa : | everybody’s satisfaction that slavery was a 
| for nothing can justify or excuse an unfair or | ‘ 


One who writes | 


very wicked and evil thing ; that this peculiar 
domestic institution oppressed the bondsmen, 
and degraded and brutalised their masters ; and 
that the Act of Emancipation was good for Eng- 
land, good for the slaves, good for the colonies, 
and good for the world in — To prove 


| & pomt which no one wishes to deny, to es- 


style, generally free from any technical terms, | 


It cannot be intended for professional men, 
because it is not sufficiently practical, and it 


| contains nothing but what every tyro in the 


| dom, nor is it a 


profession knows, now that public examinations | 
are, to a great extent, the channel through | 


which gentlemen, who adopt the law as a pro- 
fession, enter it. 

It cannot be intended for law students, for 
the writer of it refers to only about sixty cases 
in cnet of the numerous principles of law 
which he discusses. A student would, there- 
fore, derive no benefit from its perusal, for he 
would find few facilities afforded him for con- 
sulting the different cases from which the 
The like 


| which, however, when they are used, are | 
| clearly explained, yet we cannot imagine for | 
| what class of the public it is intended. 


| tablish by reasoning and evidence a proposition 
It treats of Defamation of Character, Slander, | : : F teat 


which has long been received as an incontro- 
vertible truth, is an easy and agreeable, though 
not perhaps a very useful task. Piracy de- 
nounced to the members of the Royal Society, 
cannibalism inveighed against at a Quaker 
meeting, are subjects quite as promising and 
profitable. They are unobjectionable, except 
in so far as they are utterly out of place, and 
fail to enforce conviction, only because every- 
body shares the sentiments and anticipates the 
arguments of the lecturer, Mr. Buxton fights 
the old battles of the Anti-Slavery party over 
again, The exercise may be wholesome, but 
it can scarcely be called exciting. Whenever 
he turns to the question which is really at 
issue, the demonstrations of his prowess are 
formidable to the faction which appeals to his 
authority and boasts of his support. 

Before stating what the West India ques- 
tion is, it will be worth while to say what it 
is not. It is not a question of slavery or free- 
uestion of a conquered or 
conquering race. It is not even a question of 
colour. The real interests of the black popu- 
lation in the West Indies are closely bound up 
with those of the white and coloured races in 
those colonies. The West India question of 


| the present day is simply the question of Coolie 


immigration. Are those colonies to be permitted 
to enlist labourers and employ them in the 


| cultivation of sugar, coffee, cotton, and other 


There are also omissions of the year and reign | 
| most suggestive fact, that the antagonists of 


and chapter, so that the chief value of a legal 
work to him is lost sight of. 

Will, then, the general public patronise it ? 
We fear they will derive little advantage from 
its perusal ; for after all, as the writer admits, 
many of the cases decided mainly depend upon 
| their own peculiar facts, and the public can 
| hardly be expected to turn such technical law 
to any practical oe me and although we 
fully agree with Blackstone, that “ it is incum- 
| bent upon every man to become acquainted 
with those laws at least with which he is im- 


mediately concerned,” yet we cannot but feel, | 
also, that the public will agree in the truth of | 


| gerous thing,” and that “He who is his own 


the adages, that “A little learning is a dan- 
lawyer has a fool for his client.” 





Fairman. (Hamilton, Adams & Co.) 

| Immigration to the British West Indies ; or, Is 

the Slave Trade Revived or Not? By the 

Rey. W. 8. Barrett. (Bennett.) 

| Letters on Coolie Emigration to the West Indies. 
By Otto Wenkstern. (Effingham Wilson.) 

Slavery and Freedom in the British West Indies. 


mans. ) 


tropical produce, or shall this importation of 
labour be virtually prohibited by permitting it 


, d | only under such conditions as are manifestly 
observation applies to the statutes referred to. | 


— ? 
t 


is a curious, and if properly appreciated, a 


the system of Coolie immigration are to be found 
in the ranks of the Anti-Slavery party. A 
number of wealthy traders and bankers, men of 
cool heads and determined unbending will, 
have for years past devoted large sums of 


| money, not to the suppression of slavery in 
| the countries where it exists, but to the dis- 


| 
| 


| couragement, and the utter annihilation of the 


peculiar sort of industry in our colonies with 
which those slave-holding colonies compete, As 
Mr. Wenkstern bluntly expresses it, “the object 
of the Anti-Slavery Society, as at present 
constituted, is the aggravation and perpetuation 
of slavery in other countries.” Of course so 

ointed an accusation has met with a vigorous 

enial, and the advocates of the Anti-Slavery 


— | party accuse the promoters of Coolie immi- 
Cheap Sugar ; or, Coolie Immigration. By John | 


tion of a sinister attempt to re-introduce 


Gcadageintoper colonies. They allege that there 
is no real want of labour in the West Indies; 
that the Creole population of those islands 
is ready and willing to work for wages, so the 
wages are honestly and regularly paid ; that the 
introduction of foreign labourers deprives the 
native Creoles of their birthright of labour and 


| | wages; that the Indian Coolies brought to 
By Charles Buxton, M.A., M.P. (Long- 


Jamaica, Demerara, and Trinidad, are inden- 


| tured, and consequently deprived of their 
Tue small pile of pamphlets which top this | liberty, and that they are grossly and unjustly 
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treated during their term of service in our 
colonies, In short, the association which is 
known by the name of the Anti-Slavery 
Society asserts, that it can advance twenty 
reasons against Coolie iramigration. Perhaps 
even a greater number might be adduced, and 
yet there may not be one good reason among 
the whole batch. 

We cannot pretend to deal with all the 
reasons which are so pertinaciously advanced | 
against the assisted emigration of Indian and | 
Chinese paupers. Not above four or five have 
ever been stated, and these have been re- 
peatedly and successfully controverted by Mr. 
Cave, the chairman of the West India Com- 
mittee, and latterly again by Dr. Fairman and | 
Mr. Wenkstern. “Even Mr. Buxton throws | 
whatever authority belongs to him into the | 
scale against the Anti-Slavery Society, by de- 
claring that, “this useful importation (of Coolies) | 
has been one of the many blessings that freedom | 
has brought in her train.” We leave it for | 
Mr. Buxton himself to decide, how, after so 
emphatic a declaration, he can still continue | 
to support an association, which by all means, | 
no matter whether fair or foul, seeks to obtain | 
a legislative enactment against this useful im- | 
portation. Mr. Buxton is also a most con- | 
venient authority on the labour question in the | 
West Indies, and his testimony is the more | 
unimpeachable, as even malice itself cannot , 
accuse him of an undue leaning towards what | 
is vulgarly called, the planting interest. He | 
seeks to show, and to do him justice, he fully 
succeeds in showing, that the Creole popula- | 

| 
| 





tion of the West India islands is industrious 
and thrifty. He tells us, “that it was im- 
possible but that a certain amount of labour | 
would be turned aside from the production of 
sugar, when the slaves were set free ;” that 
whereas under slavery women were employed as 
field-hands, and now, “ most mothers stay at 
home and look after their homes and house- 
holds ;” that the withdrawal of women from 
field labour “ certainly sliced off at once a full 
third of the available amount of labour;” 
that “the demand for the produce of pro- 
vision grounds increased enormously,” and 
that it was “at once both inevitable and 
desirable that the one work of  sugar- 
making should absorb less and other occupa- 
tions should absorb more labour.’”’ Again Mr. 
Buxton admits “that in certain localities, 
especially on the banks of the rivers in Guiana, 
where the negroes have been cut off from com- 
munication with civilised life, and have been 
able to obtain a plentiful subsistence by hunt- 
ing and fishing, they have lapsed into a state of 
useless barbarism.” To these he adds a number 
of “filthy idlers in the seaports.” Any one 
who will take the trouble to sum up all these 
defections from the estates, cannot but come 
to the conclusion that a most distressing dearth 
of labour must exist on the large properties. 
It is quite right that the women should look | 
after their households and their children ; it is | 
most satisfactory to see large numbers of | 
Creoles enabled to rise from their position of | 
agricultural day-labourers, to purchase tracts | 
of land with their savings, to build comfortable | 
houses, and to live an industrious and happy | 
life as peasant proprietors. But it is ie | 
distressing to find a set of men sufficiently | 
wrongheaded and shameless, first to parade 
these facts to prove that the Creoles are in- | 
dustrious, and next to deny the existence of | 
the want of labour which these defections | 
cannot but have caused, and to tell us that 
the importation of Coolies injures the Creoles, | 
who of all others would be benefited were | 
labour obtainable at remunerative terms. A re- | 
gularand abundant importation of Indian field- 











| prietor to pay them. 
| land being so great, and the produce of that 





labourers, would not perhaps lower wages to 
any mentionable extent, but it would increase 
the price of provisions, and thereby make the 
cultivation of provision grounds still more pro- 
fitable, and the cultivators of provision grounds, 
that is to say, the Creole population, would be 
enabled to extend its operations. The small 


| peasant proprietor would gradually grow to be 


a farmer, and the best among the farmers, 
pers with the prosperity of their colony, 
would finally take their place among the large 
landed proprietors, Far from being injured 
by Coolie immigration, the Creoles of the 





“useful importation ;” and the Anti-Slavery | 


Society, who set up race against race, are 
equally hostile and dangerous to the coloured 
and to the white man. Estranged from the 


_ simple creed of their founders, the Anti-Slavery 


Society of the present day is a Pro-Slavery 
and Anti-West India Society, whose object 1s 
to prevent the cultivation in our colonies of 


| those staples in which we compete with the | 


slaveholding states of America and Spain. 

Dr. Fairman, whose eandid and able state- 
ment on behalf of British Guiana calls for and 
merits the greatest attention, makes the follow- 
ing remarks on the nature of the opposition of 
which he and his fellow colonists complain : 


* No one doubts this, that sugar will always 
command a ready market, and the demand for 
labour is just as great now as it was before the 
introduction of Coolies, with this difference in 
favour of the present, that the wages are more 
continuous, from the greater ability of the pro- 
The supply of productive 


land being always in demand, the labourer can 
always command employment at remunerative 
prices. To show the nature of that opposition 
which our immigration meets with, I may state 
here that the fact contained in the last sentence 
has been urged with the usual vehement want 
of candour against us, viz. that the proprietors 
use the additional labour of the immigrants to 
extend the cultivation of their estates; as if there 
could be any such extension without all the la- 
bourers participating in the benefit. Suppose, if 
you will that the cultivation was not extended, 
what would be the speedy result? Much of the 
labour would not be employed, because, among 
other reasons, a certain amount of cultivation is 
essential to prevent loss in carrying on a sugar 
property.” 

The extension of cultivation is certainly a 
most unpardonable crime! By far the greater 
portion of all our West India colonies is un- 
cultivated, and yet there are men who have 
the effrontery to proclaim that these colonies 
have an abundance of labour. They complain 
that the importation of Indians deprives the 
Creoles of their share of work and wages, but 
still louder are their complaints when they 
find that tracts of waste land are taken in cul- 
tivation, and that the operations of the sugar 
growers are carried on on a more extensive 
scale. No Cuban planter can look more grudg- 
ingly upon the signs of revival in our sugar 
colonies than is actually done by the familiars 
of the Anti-Slavery Society! And yet, even 
after the importation of many thousands of 
Coolies, there is much to cheer and comfort 
them. It is a sad fact that the exports of the 
colonies which have received immigrant labour 
have greatly increased; but it is soothing to 


| contemplate that even now Great Britain im- 


orts to the full as much slave-grown sugar as 
in the most terrible days of West Indian 
slavery. A most exhilarating activity prevails 
in the plantations of Cuba and of the Southern 
States of the Union. Dr. Forbes Royle has 
declared, that after unparalleled experience and 
expenditure, it has been found that the Indian 


| tress them. 


soil and climate are opposed to the successful 
cultivation of cotton, and it will require many 
thousands of Coolies before the West Indians, 
as sugar and cotton growers, can seriously in- 
terfere with the operations or lessen the profits 
of those favoured regions which are under the 
especial guardianship of the negro’s friends in 
New Broad Street. Slavery is decidedly look- 
ing up! Presidential messages need not now 
handle it tenderly as a peculiar domestic insti- 
tution which distresses the Christian and bafiles 
the wisdom of the political man. Owing to 


| the Anti-West Indian agitators, the friends of 
West Indies are strongly interested in that | 


the slaveholder may challenge the world to 
dispute their right of property in their fellow- 
men, and even the mixed states of the Union 
—the states in which slavery co-exists, with 
the presence of large numbers of free men of 
colour—evince an ardent desire to appropriate 
the independent Negrokind within their terri- 
tories. tt the Anti-Slavery Society consisted 
of women and children, such a result of their 
labours would most probably surprise and dis- 
But as its leaders are shrewd, 
cool, and sensible men, it would be gross in- 


| justice to suspect them of any such puerile 


| emotions. 

| Mr. Barrett’s pamphlet, which has been pub- 
lished under their auspices, is a fair sample of 

| Anti-Slavery literature. As such we recom- 

mend it to the earnest consideration of our 

readers. 





Life of Claudius ; or, the Messenger of Wands- 
beck, and His Message. (Ward & Co., Pater- 
noster Row.) 

Tats volume reached us with a batch of tales 

with which we for an instant confounded it, 

but one glance at its contents sufficed to con- 

vince us of our mistake. It is, in truth, a 

very singular book, and one altogether hors de 

ligne. That Matthias Claudius was an extra- 
ordinary man cannot be denied; and we 
regret, with the anonymous translator of 

Herbst’s work*, that no more detailed and less 

fragmentary an insight into his inner life 

should have been afforded us by his original 
biographer. Earnestness, truth, and industry 
are three of the finest elements of human 
nature; and that these formed the most strik- 
ing characteristics of that of the Messenger of 
Wandsbeck must be conceded by every reader 
of the pages before us. The few glimpses 
which we obtain of the man, apart from the 
theologist, the journalist, and the poet, are 
beautiful in their simplicity; but, alas! dark- 
ened and deepened out of their brightness by 
the old, old tale of the strife and struggle of a 
literary life: the full heart, and the empty 
hand ; the lofty aspirations, and the withered 
hopes ; the will to do and to bear, and the 
gaunt grip of poverty ever outstretched to 
impede alike the iron effort and the stout re- 
solve ; Matthias Paulsen was no exception to 
the general rule, but he fought the good fight 
to the last, strong in a power which was not 
his own, and died bravely in the armour of 
his faith, as became the soldier of Christ. His 
early career was little indicative of its close, 
for it was mentally fitful and undetermined. 

The descendant of a Lutheran family, whose 

earliest known ancestor was one Claudius 

Pauli, or Claus Paulsen, was the pastor of 

Emmerlef, and died in 1586, while nearly all 

the male members of his race became ministers 

of the Reformed Church. The father of the 
subject of our sketch was the cle an of 

Reinfeld, a market-town in the neighbourhood 

of Liibeck; where, on the 15th of August, 

1740, he was born. His mother, Marie Lorek, 


* Matthias Claudius, der Wandsbecker Bote. Gotha, 1857. 
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was, as he states, of a calm and retiring dis- 
position ; and as a child he was wont to sit 
upon her knee, and to join with her in singing 


devout hymns. There can be little doubt that | 


the quiet piety which pervaded his home, and 
the beautiful scenery amid which his boyish 
years were spent, under the watchful guardian- 
ship of the paternal eye, must have powerfully 
tended to develop, although somewhat tardily, 
his ultimate character and principles; but, 
meanwhile he was, at a proper age, sent to 
school at Ploen, a few miles distant from his 
birth-place, where he distinguished himself in 
his Latin, Greek, and mathematical studies ; 
and whence he was transferred (in 1759) to 
Jena, in order to perfect himself in theology. 
A severe illness, by which his life was endan- 
gered while at the University, determined him, 
however, to abandon the church for the law ; 
a resolution attributed by his friend and bio- 
grapher Herbst to a belief that he was not 
sufficiently earnest in his intended profession 
to venture upon the sacred duties of a Christian 
minister. “The theological tendency, too,” 


he adds, “which then prevailed at Jena—_ 


Lutheran orthodoxy, already enervated by 
Pietism and Wolf’s philosophy, could not pos- 
sibly hold out attractions to him who sought 
bread and not a stone.” 

The contempt in which he held the schol- 
astic training of his academic career is amus- 
ingly set forth in the first part of his “ Works,” 
where he thus describes the species of educa- 
tion then in vogue at this celebrated uni- 
versity : 

“T have been to the University,’ he says, ‘ and 
have studied too. No, not studied; but I have 
been to the University, and know something 
about everything. 
students, who showed me all round, and took me 
everywhere, even into the collegium. There sit 
the students, side by side on benches, as at church, 
and against the window there is a seat for the 
Professor, who talks about this thing and the 
other thing, and calls it teaching. He who sat 
there when I attended was a Magister, and wore 
a great frizzled peruke on his head, and the stu- 
dents told me that his erudition was much greater 


and more frizzled still, and that he was as capital | 


a freethinker secretly as could be found in France 
or England. There might well be something in 
him, for it flowed from his mouth as from a cider- 
vat; and he could demonstrate with the swiftness 
of the wind. When he bad taken a subject in 
hand he began upon it forthwith, and before you 
could turn round it was demonstrated. He de- 
monstrated, for instance, that a student is a stu- 
dent, and not a rhinoceros. For, said he, a stu- 
dent is either a student or a rhinoceros; but a 
student is not a rhinoceros, else a rhinoceros must 
be a student; but a rhinoceros is not a student, 
and therefore a student is a student. This might 


I got acquainted with some | 








be considered self-evident; but not one of us | 


knew better. 
student is no rhinoceros, but a student,’ was a 
principal pillar of all philosophy, and that the 
Magisters could not plant their backs firmly 
enough against it, in order to keep it from 
tumbling down.” 

At Jena, Claudius became a member of the 
Teutsche Gesellschaft; the object of the 
society being the development of intellectual 


He said that the position: ‘a | 





“We can learn nothing: as regards the Uni- 
versity, its dissolute tendencies and low moral 
condition at that time were at their extreme. But 
Claudius, although in the very midst of it all, 
escaped unharmed ; intent on the future, he pur- 
sued earnestly and in solitude his way. Not that 
he was disinclined to participate in the amenities 
of social intercourse, or averse to withdrawing 
occasionally from abstruser studies into the in- 
viting fields of poetry and general literature; 
rather, indeed, the reverse: but it would seem as 
if, even thus early, he experienced presentiments 
of the mission which he was destined to under- 
take, and felt that the self-denial necessarily in- 
volved in it might be anticipated with advan- 
tage, and here first practised.” 

In 1760 he lost his brother, who was studying 
with him at Jena; over whom he pronounced 
a funeral oration; and three years later he 
produced a volume of very slender pretensions, 
entitled “Tandeleien und Erzihlungen,” which 
was denounced as an unsuccessful imitation 
of the “ Tandeleien” of Gerstenberg, published 
four years previously ; and he had no sooner 
quitted the university than he hastened to his 

uiet home at Reinfeld; near which place, at 
the residence of Schénborn, a scholar of 
acknowledged talent, he made the acquaint- 
ance of a number of learned men; and this 


contact with strong and vigorous minds could | 
not fail to develop and invigorate his own. In 


1764, having through the influence of a near 
relative obtained the office of secretary to a 
Count von Holstein, Claudius proceeded to 
Copenhagen, where he found immediate admit- 
tance to a distinguished circle of literary men, of 
whom Klopstock was the centre ; and under these 
favourable cireumstances “the Spanish boots 
in which his ‘Tandeleien’ had strutted,” says 
Herbst, “soon lay behind him as outgrown 
children’s shoes.” But the life of a city soon 


became irksome to the earnest thinker, and he | 


once more returned to his beloved retreat of 
Reinfeld, where he remained during three 
years. While in Copenhagen he had zealously 
studied Shakspeare, and English literature 
generally ; but in the quiet parsonage, sur- 
rounded by all the old associations of his boy- 
hood, he began to devote himself to a devout 
and unwearied reading of the Scriptures; and 
thus the three years of his pir serv wore 
calmly away, and at their close “to confess 
Christ before men” became, we are told, his 
highest aim. But although he saw the light 
upon the mountain-tops, that mountain was 
yet to climb. He had renounced his secretary- 
ship ; he was a poor man ; and the real “ battle 
of life” was now to begin. In the autumn of 


1768, having accepted an engagement in the | 
editorial department of The Intelligence-Office | 


News (A Loe en premade em he re- 
moved to Hamburgh, “ then rapidly becoming 
the head-quarters of German thought.” The 
struggle between Formalism and Scepticism 
was at its height, and as in all Teutonic strug- 


| gles of intellect, neither party was likely to 
| show any quarter to the adversary. 


Tlere 


| Claudius became the intimate associate and 
| fellow-labourer of Lessing, Bode, Reimarius, 


strength ; which, although it had in the first | 


instance confined itself almost entirely to the 
advancement of the belles-lettres, subsequently 
extended its original object to both theology 
and jurisprudence. The members assembled 
weekly and read their MS. papers and poems, 
which were annually compiled into a volume ; 
and these meetings and this literary com- 
panionship formed the greatest charm of the 
young man’s college life. As regarded his 
particular intimates, if any such there were, 
says our author, 





father and son, Basedow, Alberti, Busch, and 
Herder; and learned to probe men’s minds 
and motives as he had never done before. In 
1770 his connection with The Intelligence- 
Office News ceased, and the sting of poverty 
was already making itself felt, when his friend 


Bode started a new journal, under the name of | 


the Wandsbecker Bote, wpon which he was 
immediately largely and lucratively employed. 
He then shifted his place of residence to 


Wandsbeck, where he established his home, | 
where some of his aaa Pas were spent, | 


and where he ultimately died : 
uw‘ From Claudius the journalist we have now 


for a moment to turn aside, and look at him in 
another character. One September day, of the 
| same year in which he left Hamburgh for Wands- 
| beck, he had been out hunting, and at the close 
| of the chace had accompanied one of the party 
| home. ‘Have you shot anything to-day?’ was 
| one of the first inquiries addressed to him. ‘ Yes, 
Ihave made a very. good hit to-day,’ was the 
reply ; and soon it came to light that Claudius 
had been talking over a little matter with his 
hunting friend, having immediate reference to one 
of this friend’s daughters, and that the father had 
agreed to receive him as a son-in-law, provided 
she who was most interested in the transaction, 
and supposed as yet to know nothing about it, 
should accept it. In due time matters were 
quite satisfactorily arranged, and Rebecca was his 
affianced wife. He had known her slightly for 
some time it appears —had been struck with her 
asa girl at school. He tells us, very naively, 
that he felt exceedingly relieved, and ‘as ifa 
great stone had fallen from his heart,’ when he 
discovered that his love was not unreturned. 
| From time to time we catch glimpses of her in his 
| biography. She was of a devout and loving 
nature, all simplicity and affection, of joyous 
temperament, and beautiful in face and form. 
| Claudius had chosen well; as wife and mother 
| she displayed sympathies and virtues as rare as 
they were excellent.” 


The “messenger” failed, however, in 
| achieving the success which had been antici- 
sated; and Claudius, after consulting with 
Herder, resolyed to collect the articles he had 
contributed to the two journals upon which 
he had been engaged, and to aes them in 
| a separate form ; but as no pe isher could be 
| found willing to undertake this work, he 
| brought out the first two parts in a small 
| volume, scarcely exten. ng beyond a hundred 
| pages ; and which (in 1775) appeared by sub- 
scription under the title of “ Asmus omnia sua 
| secum portans, or the Collective Works of the 
Wandsbeck Messenger.” Fragmentary as the 
work necessarily was, it contained germs. of 
thought and noble aspirations which com- 
manded alike admiration and respect; criti- 
cism, poetry, essays, and letters, each held 
their B vv in its pages. A German transla- 
| tion of the celebrated letter of Pythagoras to 
| Hiero of Syracuse, and “ A Disputation be- 
tween Messrs. W. and X., and a Stranger, con- 
cerning Alberti’s Heterodoxy,” &ce., formed 
part of its contents; and it concludes with a 
| “letter to Andres,” an imaginary cousin of the 
| author. Its style and purpose may be gathered 
| from the following quotation : 





mers Do not misunderstand me; we 
should not forget to do good and to communicate ; 
our Lord Jesus Christ himself has told us this, 
and what He has said, Andres, I receive alte- 
gether implicitly. : 

“ Perhaps thou hast read the Evangelists at- 
tentively, Andres? How beneficent and judicious 
is all that He says and does! so unpretending 
and quiet, that one scarcely credits it, and at the 
same time so exceeding great and glorious that 
we cannot comprehend it, but fall upon our 

| knees. And what dost thou think of a land 
where His glorious doctrines should be in the 
heart of every man? Wouldst thou not gladly 
| dwell in that land ? 

“T have sought out a bright and beautiful star 
in the sky, to regard it in thought as the abode 
of Him and His disciples. From my heart I 
bless that star and worship it, and often as I walk 
at night, Ilook up thither and think of the Rab- 

| boni; and then my heart beats high, and so bold 
and supernatural an unrest comes over me that 
| L often fancy myself intended for some better 
| office than that of mere messenger; but mean- 


| while I ever hold on my way, and soon discover 
again that it is my calling.” 


| The first volume of Asmus was speedily 
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followed by the birth of his first child, Caro- 
line, who subsequently became the wife of 
Perthes, the eminent Hamburg publisher, and 
in the course of the following year another 
daughter was born to him. Meanwhile the 
book had been financially a failure, and day 
by day gaunt-eyed want stole nearer and 
nearer to the hearts and hearth of the struggling 
little family. In this emergency Claudius 
confided his unhappy circumstances to his 
friend Herder, and his design to ee some 
suitable employment; and, while the latter 
was earnestly striving to second the wishes 
of the anxious husband and father, “ indignant 
that a scholar of Claudius’s attainments, and 
withal so good a man, should starve,” we have 
another charming pair of ve which 
we must present to our readers. Voss, the 
popular poet and translator, who, like the hero 
of our arotch, was rich in fame and poor in 
fact, had formed the acquaintance of Claudius ; 
and, anxious to improve it, had made his home 
at Wandsbeck. Thus he writes on two occa- 
sions : 


“We spend the whole day with brother 
Claudius, lying generally on a piece of turf in 


nightingale. His wife, attired as a shepherdess, 
with hair loosely flowing, sits near us, their little 
daughter in her arms. We drink coffee or tea, 
smoke a pipe, and chat, or compose something, in 
a social way, for the Messenger.” And again, in 
a letter to Ernestine Boje, whom he afterwards 
married :—“ Claudius is a most excellent man, 
only Klopstock and Ehlers come near him. And 
his wife is just such as he deserves. When I sit 
with them of an evening at sunset, and the hear 

opens, I feel that uprightness and virtue still 
exist, and my resolution to become increasingly 
a better man grows more firm.” 


One of our two poets was not, however, des- 
tined to live much longer so Watteau-like an 
existence. Persons of station and influence 
sought him out and courted his friendship, al- 
though his means continued, nevertheless, as 
scanty as ever; and among others the Stol- 
bergs, whom in the following autumn he 
accompanied to Berlin, in the hope of pro- 
curing some employment ; meanwhile earning 
a bare existence by his translations. Again 
disappointment awaited him, and the journey 
proven comparatively a failure; but a silver 
ining to the cloud by which he was over- 
shadowed suddenly revealed itself. The in- 
defatigable Herder had at length succeeded 
in obtaining for him a private chancery- 
secretaryship (Kansleisecretdrstelle); but a 


short time subsequently, and before he had | 


entered into the duties of his office, the | i : 
appointment was changed to that of an Ober- | played at bowls they were given so many before- 


land commissarius, with a salary of 800 gulden. 
Claudius disliked the new 
him, but his pressing necessities allowed him 
no alternative; he was reluctant to quit 
Wandsbeck in order to reside at Darmstadt, 
and he had no ambition to become ‘a great 
man,’ merely in his official capacity. That his 
new duties were distasteful to him is evident, 
as, in a very few months he contrived to liberate 
himself partially from them, and to appear once 
more in the ranks of journalism,as editor of the 
“ Hessian Darmstadt Privileged Country News ;” 
the organ of the Land Commission, with which 
he was partially connected. At Darmstadt, 
amid whose pine-woods, and beside whose 
sparkling Darm-brook and luxuriant meadows 
his spirit swelled once more into harmony, he 
is said to have written his beautiful “ Evening 
Song ;’’ and here he enjoyed the society of 
Moser, Merck, Schlosser, Lessing, and man 

other celebrated men; but, notwithstanding 


| 
| 


these advantages, Claudius could not reconcile 
himself to Darmstadt; he had a deeper and a 
dearer cause at heart than he could confide to 


| those with whom he was constantly brought 


into contact; and he felt that here he could 


| claim neither help nor sympathy. Even his 


pen was not free, for official duties and _re- 


| sponsibilities trammelled its exercise; and he 


soon became convinced that he could work 


| out his mission more nobly and more gpm 





ably alike to the world and to himself else- 
where, 

A second dangerous illness decided Claudius 
to resign his distasteful office; and the ex- 
pense of removing his family having been 
generously defrayed by the Duchess Louisa of 
Saxe-Weimar, they quitted Darmstadt to re- 
turn to Wandsheck, and to the society of Voss 
and his newly-married wife. This, there- 
fore,” says his biographer, 


“is the period when Claudius’s decisive sepa- 
ration from his former colleagues in German lite- 
rature takes place; henceforward he pursues his 
own solitary way. The man, in other respects 
so wanting in action, by thus making a breach 
with all which was then exalted and deified by 


the shade, and listening to the cuckoo and the | his countrymen, has done a deed of great ethic 
| import, and to which a more than ordinary mea- 


; sure of courage and decision belonged.” 





Great, indeed, must have been the repug- 
nance of the poet’s mind to the duties by 
which he was assured of a competency for life, 
and eager his longing to perform those which 
he felt had devolved upon him, when he could 
thus resolutely incur alike for himself and for 
those most dear to him a renewal of that 
poverty and struggle from which he had only 
escaped one short year previously. And it 
was under these trying circumstances that he 
set himself bravely to work “ to inculcate un- 
popular religious truths; and to do this more- 
over, although kindly and without the harsh- 
ness of bigotry, yet plainly and uncompro- 
misingly.”’ 

From the pen of Ernestine Voss we have the 
following characteristic sketch of the social 
pursuits of Claudius and his family : 


“*Very frequently,’ she writes, ‘we visited 
Claudius’s mother-in-law, who kept a boarding- 
house for honest burgher-families, and, together 
with her two unmarried daughters, knew how to 
entertain her guests cheerfully. In the large 
garden belonging to the house there were two 
bowling-greens, one of which we appropriated, 
Claudius was the president of this society, and 
without his permission no one was admitted. 
Besides the Waadsbeck circle, single gentlemen 
of Hamburgh were also received. The ladies of 
Wandsbeck had free access, and when they 


hand. Every luxury was rigorously prohibited, 


ost assigned to | not even tea or coffee being allowed, but merely 


Kaltenhéf beer, to Claudius an ideal, and pure 


| spring water, in addition to bread and butter, or 





cheese, or cold meat.’ This was Claudius’s re- 
creation ; his work consisted of translating, and 
preparing another volume of Asmus. How he 
managed to provide bread for his family does not 
clearly appear, but certain it is that in the very 
midst of poverty he had the heart to laugh at it.’” 


This new volume, which was published in 
1778, consisted principally of criticisms and 
oetry, among the latter being his celebrated 
nweinlied ; but the most interesting 
article is a letter from himself to an imaginary 
cousin, which is remarkable alike for sound- 
ness of thought and for quaintness of illustra- 
tion, Here is an example of his style: 


“In short, cousin, Trath is a giant that lies b 
the wayside asleep ; the passers-by see indeed his 





| 


| over, I have it in my arms. 





| 











gigantic form, but they cannot see him, and 


vainly do they bring the finger of their vanity to 
the nose of their reason, en he removes the 
covering that hides him, you look upon his 
countenance, Until then, our consolation must 
be, that he is actually under the covering, and, 
dear cousin, do you pass by reverently and with 
trembling, cavilling not.” 


His childlike and trusting nature must have 
been beautiful ; in the very midst of privation 
and labour, we are told that — 


“ Claudius’s family was his element. Amongst 
his children he lived—there he thought and 
wrote, Their number was increasing, but his 
‘ darling wish’—a boy, remained as yet ungratified. 
Three girls he owned already, and the year fol- 
lowing the publication of his third volume, ano- 
ther arrived. ‘Thou canst not credit, Andres,’ 
he writes, ‘ what a festival it is for me when they 
bring me a new child, and, the affair happily 
* * ‘Here thou 
art, then, dear little one!’ I say to it, ‘here 
thou art! welcome to us! Thy fate in this 
world stands not written in the stars, and I know 
not how things will go with thee; but I thank 
God that thou art here, and for the rest the 
Father in heaven may provide.’ In May, 1781, 
a fourth girl was added tothe number, and caused 
a revolution in the household arrangements, A 
more spacious dwelling-house was now absolutely 
necessary, and eer ip. 9 he borrowed a sum of 
money for the purchase of it. The new abode proved 
almost all that could be desired, good gardens, 
pasture lands, and plenty of fresh air being its 
accompaniments. Here in 1783 a son was born 
to him — Johannes — perhaps named after Clau- 
dius’s favourite Disciple.” 

During the same year the fourth volume of 
Asmus was produced; and as his peculiar 
views of religion became more fully developed, 
his friends fell from him, Voss being one of the 
first to speak harshly of his doctrine ; an ex- 
ample which was speedily followed by Goethe 
and many other celebrated literary men. Tis 
plain, outspoken convictions were obnoxious to 
those less earnest in the cause than himself ; 
the world intruded itself between him and his 
former associates, but he never swerved for an 
instant from the path upon which he had 
entered ; his spirit of Christianity admitted of 
no compromise. Meanwhile many earnest 
thinkers like himself gathered around him ; 
Hamann, Jacobi, and Lavater, all men of high 
attainments, rallied beneath his banner, “ sym- 
pathised with his convictions generally, and 
admired his courage and firmness in thus 
openly avowing them—in thus renouncing a 
place on the Parnassus of Germany for the 
per of the ignored and despised Christian 
aith.” 

In 1785 he dedicated to Frederick of Den- 
mark a translation of “ Ramsay’s Travels of 
Cyrus,” for which he was rewarded by an 
annual pension of two hundred thalers, and, a 
few months ee by the appointment 
of First Revisor of the Silesian Holstein Bank, 
with permission to reside at Wandsbeck. He 
had by this time become the father of eight 
children, and, despite the pressure of his other 
duties, he himself superintended their educa- 
tion. In addition to the five parts of Asmus, 


| Claudius had in 1790 produced and published 
a “History of the Egyptian Kin 


Sethos ;” 
“The Travels of Cyrus, a Moral istory, to- 
gether with a Treatise on vs cong and An- 
cient Theology, by Dr. Ramsay of Oxford ;” 
and “Errors and Truth ; or, Directions for Man- 
kind for a Return to the Universal Principle 
of all Knowledge ;” three translations from the 
French, the tenor of which accorded with the 
principles enunciated in his own work. 

In {790 Claudius had attained the zenith of 
his literary renown; and for the remainder of 
his life, which terminated in 1815, his career 
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was comparatively uneventful, if, indeed, weex- | 


cept the death of his second daughterChristiana, 


on which occasion he wrote one of the most | 


beautiful and touching of his lyrics. Like 
many others of the genus irritabile vatum, he 
involved himself in sundry literary squabbles, 
wherein he drew down upon himself the sar- 
casms of Schiller and Goethe, which he un- 
wisely, and not very efficiently, retorted in a 
series of y eae possessing little point. In 
1797 his daughter Caroline became the wife 
of Perthes the publisher; and in 1798 his 
third girl was married to the son of Jacobi, at 
which time the sixth volume of Asmus ap- 
ar together with a portion of “ Fénélon’s 
teligious Works,” in a German translation. 

Tn 1803, the seventh part of Asmus was pub- 
lished, “introduced by a preface, in which, 
with characteristic fearlessness and candour, he 
reiterates his religious views, and discloses 
plainly his mission.” Claudius never thoroughly 
recovered his cheerfulness after the death of 
his “little star,” as he fondly called the fair 
child who was taken from him; and, when 
verging upon sixty-five, he began to suffer 
circumstances which he had hitherto treated 
lightly to sink deep into his spirit. His home 
had ever been one of peace and love, even amid 
all the storms of adverse fortune; and as one 
by one his children left the paternal hearth, he 
could not, even with the still unimpaired exer- 
cise of his intellectual faculties, succeed in 
filling up the painful void ; and in the seventh 
volume of his works he takes an earnest and 
pathetic “ Farewell” of his readers : 


supposed, Claudius employed the greater part of 
his time in translating Fénélon, and in corre- 
sponding with his widely scattered friends. 
Grandchildren were growing up around him, for 
each and all of whom he had never-failing stores 
of affection. He loved much to have them about 
him — they were the crown of his old age, re- 
minding him of other days, and brightening the 
evening of his life. The joys and cares of both 
his children and his children’s children he entered 
into and made his own, and well he knew how to 
sympathise with and comfort them in their sea- 
sons of sorrow. There is a beautiful letter of 
his, dated 1806, to Caroline Perthes, his eldest 
daughter, on the ‘ going home of her blue-eyed 
angel,’ as he calls the recent death. of her child; 
and another to a lady, under similar circum- 
stances. ‘If we are told on good authority,’ he 
writes to the latter, ‘that not a hair falls from 
our head without the will of the Father, we may 
safely trust Him, even where we cannot com- 
prehend His dispensations, and when we seem 
lost in the ways He leads us. Your little Fritz is 
not lost, he has only flown like a young bird over 
the wall into another garden, and you will soon 
have him again. Well off as he was in your 


hands, he is now in still better keeping, and he gratitude to those about him knew no bounds. 


has not to perform that long and dangerous 


journey, from which one could hardly come with | 


the innocence with which your Fritz has gone 
home. Do not grudge him this advantage, but 
ladly do without him for awhile because of it. 
hen our children died, we, too, wept for them, 
and yet could we call them back to us we would 
not, but rather think of joining them where they 
are. And so will it be with you, when the first 
pang is over.” 


Tn 1809 the second volume of “Fénélon’s 
Religious Works,” and a “Treatise on. the 
Lord’s gl were given to the public, 
and in 1812 the final portion of Asmus ap- 
peared : 


_ “ Meanwhile, war had effected great changes 
in the neighbourhood of Wandsbeck. Ham- 
burg, taken by the French in 1806, and incor- 
porated as a French city four years later, was 
freed from foreign yoke in the spring of 1813— 


| had given so great promise of good. 
“ Asmus being thus completed, as its author | 








just after Napoleon’s disastrous Russian campaign. | upon, it is said — was taken to Wandsbeck, and 


In little more than two months subsequent to its 
abandonment by the French, Davoust marched 
upon and bembarded it. Desperate resistance | 
was made, in which Frederick Perthes took a | 
prominent part, All was unavailing, and in a | 
few days the only resource open to the besieged | 
was—flight. Perthes and others escaped with 
difficulty: his wife had taken the children to | 
Wandsbeck, but shortly afterwards joined him in | 
Holstein. | 
“ After the alliance of Denmark with France | 
(June, 1813), Claudius was no longer safe at 
Wandsbeck, and he, also, repaired to Holstein, 
leaving sadly the place which for forty years had 
been his home, and where he hoped to end his | 
days. Seventy-three years old and a fugitive— | 
wandering from friend’s house to friend’s house, | 
and destitute of a home at the very time he most 
needed one: a truly pitiable fate. We learn 
with pleasure that an unknown hand presented 
him while in the depth of his misfortunes with a 
hundred thalers. In November he went to Kiel, 
where his daughter Caroline Perthes and her 
children were staying. His wife accompanied 
him, Fritz being left in charge of the house at 
Wandsbeck, and the rest of the family scattered. 
In the January of 1814, Claudius removed from | 
Kiel to Liibeck, where they remained four | 
months, dwelling in ‘a miserable little room,’ 
and for fare ‘ gruel and potatoes.’ Better lodgings 
were afterwards procured ; but, owing to the ex- | 
treme scantiness of their means, they were unable | 
to obtain anything like comfort. The part Den- 
mark had taken in the war caused much anxiety 
and sorrow to Claudius, who expected very dif- 
ferent things from a prince who in earlier days 


“Spite of physical weakness and destitution, 
Claudius yet again took pen in hand to proclaim 
once more the old theme, and this time to enforce 
its demands upon men with arguments suggested 
by the recent calamities. ‘ The Sermon of a Lay- 
brother at the New Year of 1814’ is the last of his 
writings. The instability of earthly things, 
man’s insecure tenure of them, and the necessity 
of ‘laying up treasure’ where moth and rust do 
not consume—these, and human depravity and 
sin, removable only by repentance and faith in 
Christ’s atonement, form the subjects of this ser- 
mon: on the very confines of another world he 
unfolds with increased solemnity and earnestness 
his message. : 

“ Wandsbeck being again open to him, he 
repaired thither in the May of the same year. The 
hardships which he had undergone had rendered 
him the mere wreck of his former self. He was 
fast sinking, and daily growing weaker. At the 
urgent entreaty of his daughter Caroline, who 
with Perthes and the children had returned to 
Hamburgh, he visited them there, that he might 
be nearer his physician. Notwithstanding every 
effort, his health experienced no real improve- 
ment, and at times his sufferings were most acute. 
His amiability amidst it all never gave way ; and, 
far from murmuring or displaying impatience, his 


‘The day is too short to thank thee in, dear 
Caroline, I must call in the night to my aid.’ All | 
was well, he said—‘ The task’ before me is difficult, 
but I have a strong Helper in God.’ 

“On the 19th of January following, death was 
plainly at no great distance; of this Claudius 
himself was fully aware. ‘All my life I have 
studied this hour, and I know not how it will 
end,’ he remarked, and joined fervently in the 
frequent prayers that arose from his bedside, On 
the morning of the 2ist he was heard to pray 
earnestly : ‘ Lead me not into temptation ; O de- 
liver me from evil!’ Shortly afterwards he 
glanced round the room, whispered ‘ Good night ! 
good night!’ and died as one falling asleep. 

« Claudius retained full possession of his facul- 
ties to the very last. ‘ He died,’ wrote CarolinePer- 
thes to a friend, ‘like a man and a great man, 
and I would that every one who thinks earnestly 
about himself and his condition had been present 
at his death-bed.’ His corpse — beautiful to look 








interred with the greatest simplicity in the church- 
yard there. Not only his relatives and nearest 
friends mourned his loss, but all Wandsbeck, and 
those far and wide who had only known him. 
“On the hundredth anniversary of his birth, 
the 15th August, 1840, a simple stone was erected 
to his memory in the Wandsbeck woods — his fa- 
vourite walk. It bears the symbols of his vocation 
as Messenger—the staff, the hat, and the wallet.” 


We have now only to state, that in this 
rapid survey of the man, we have been anxious 
to create an interestin the author, As a social 
martyr to his religious principles, he commands 
our respect ; while there is evidenced through- 
out his whole career a child-like simplicity, an 
unswerving: faith, and a gentle tenderness, 
which enforce our regard. For specimens of 


| his theological writings, we must refer our 


readers to the pages of the volume itself; such 
arian being too sacred to be lightly 
1andled in the pages of a review: and mean- 
while, we must be permitted to say, that the 
translation from Herbst’s “ Life,” as well as 
the original portions of the work, are most cre- 
ditable alike to the feelings and to the talents 
of the compiler of this welcome record of a 
good man’s life. 





Original Papers, illustrative of the Life of John 
Milton. Collected and Edited by W, 
Douglas Hamilton. (Camden Society, 1859.) 


Iy this new volume from the Camden Society, 
Mr. Douglas Hamilton prints for the first time 
sixteen letters written by John Milton to 
various foreign potentates in his position of 
what we now know as the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, but what was then entitled, 
the “Secretary of Foreign Tongues.” These 
letters, written, of course, according to the 
custom of that day, in Latin, form a portion of 
a complete, and it is believed correct copy, of 
Milton’s foreign despatches. The rest of thé 
Foreign Office correspondence of that day was 
ublished in 1676, The present contribution, 
Seiten: was not discovered until 1823, when 
a perfect copy of his Foreign Office despatches 
was discovered in a press in the Rule Paper 
Office, tried up in a packet with the long-lost 
treatise, De ‘Doctring Christiand. That trea- 
tise, it will be remembered, was edited by 
Dr. Sumner, in 1823, at the command of the 
king; the despatches, however, were passed 
over without notice, their discoverer not ex- 
pecting probably to find in this MS. copy any 
important additions to or variations from the 
well-known printed copy, of which we have 
before spoken. Late writers on Milton and 
his times have also passed them by, contenting 
themselves with the printed edition. 

The letters now rescued from oblivion by 
the aid of the Camden Society, are mainly 
valuable as completing that series of despatches 
written by Milton, which have with reason 
been said to have materially aided the policy 
of that day in making England more respected 
and feared abroad than she had been since 
the days of Henry VIII. At the head of 
them is one to Louis XIV., evidently ulti- 
mately connected with the well-known de- 
spatch to the Duke of Savoy, which made 
that monarch tremble, and restored peace to 
the persecuted religionists of his Alpine valleys. 
In this letter, Cromwell, by his Secretary of 
Foreign Tongues, after reciting the deeds of the 
Duke of Sayoy’s troops, and the surprise with 
which he had learned that certain forces of 
the Grand Monarque had joined in this sad 
persecution, however indirectly, tells the king 
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with ‘commendable plainness, that if he will, | 


he can put an effectual — to the barbarous 
acts of his friend and neighbour, and appeals 
to self-interest and the policy of his ancestors 


as the best motives he could urge on him for | 


withdrawing his support and countenance from 
such acts. 
spoken letter had its effect, and that the even- 
tual change in the conduct of the Duke of 
Savoy towards his protesting subjects was due 
in no mean degree to the hint thus broadly 
conveyed to his powerful i that it would 
be best for him, even on the lowest grounds of 
self-interest, if he checked the persecuting ten- 
dencies of his obedient neighbour. 


John 
vernor of Belleisle had lent some aid, we 
have another striking specimen of the plain- 
spoken and fearless tone assumed by our 
Government in those days, in its dealings with 
continental sovereigns. 
that date knew nothing of the stereotyped 


conclusion of modern times, by which one | 


diplomatist assures the other of his “ distin- 
guished consideration.” They wrote plainly 


and forcibly, and we should be inclined to | 


It is fair to assume that this plain- | 


| another without fee. 


| friendly counsels. 


REVIEWERS AND THEIR DUTIES. 
Wuar is a reviewer to do? To satisfy the 
author is of course out of the question ; — but 
it seems now to be expected, that in addition 
| to satisfying the public, he must satisfy other 
| reviewers also! We have abundant reviews 
_ on reviews, and there is scarcely a literary man 
| of mark who undertakes the task of a critic, 
| who does not find his work picked to pieces, 
| and himself assailed by other members of the 
| same corps. Clergymen marry and bury one 
Lawyers interchange 
Doctors cure or kill each 


other gratuitously. ‘ Dog,” said the late Mr. 


: ' Abernethy, in language more characterised by 
In another letter on the subject of one | 
Dillon, a pate, to whom the Go- | 


oint than politeness, “does not eat dog.” 
he assertion of the great surgeon was not 


in a metaphorical sense; but out of all the 





to what literary men in general believe a 


and the Saturday Review have had a passage 


| of arms, and various other journals haye taken 


a part in the fray, and the real subject in dis- 


think effected more, with far less chance of | pute is—what ought to be the tone, and 


international complications, than in these 
mealymouthed days of wordy despatches and 
ambiguous protocols. 


| cations of a critic. 


| temper, the attainments, and other qualifi- 
We are not inclined to 
take either of the combatants as specimens, 


Except as a curious example of a Foreign | nor to agree with the judgment each forms of 


Office passport in the days of Cromwell, the 
letters which follow next, relating to one Peter 
George Thomas Winckel, a German divine, 
who is especially recommended to Charles X. of 
Sweden, have little interest. Not so, however, 
that to Louis XIV. on his surrender of Dunkirk, 
which shows how effectual the previous letter 
relative to the persecuted Vaudois had been, 
and on the score of the change of policy there 
recommended, renews the ancient friendship 
of the two realms, so seriously imperilled by 
the ultramontane policy of the Great King. 
As necessary adjuncts to this letter, we have a 
complimentary epistle to Mazarin, who urged 
the surrender of Dunkirk to us, in order to 
detach England from the Spanish alliance; 
the credentials of Lockhart, Cromwell’s envoy 
to the court of Versailles; and a letter intro- 
ducing him to Mazarin, which savours rather 
too much of the court to harmonise with the 
usual tone of the despatches of the Common- 
wealth’s Secretary of Foreign Tongues. Six 
letters follow; one to Philip of Spain on the 
daring deeds of the Algerine and Sallee rovers, 
others to the Duke of Saxony, the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, the King of Portugal, and Charles 
of Sweden, stating cases of individual loss by 
English merchants from the capture of their 
ships, and demanding restoration in yery 
peremptory terms. 

Besides these letters, the volume contains 
much that is interesting. about Milton and 
his literary friends, and a full explanation of 
his connection with the Powell property, that 
has hitherto been the subject of misrepre- 
sentation by more than one of his numerous 
biographers. In the present letters, the pure 
Latinity which caused Milton to be regarded 
as one of the most accomplished scholars of 
his day receives additional proof, as well as 
his and his master’s obstinacy in refusing to 
recognise the then widely spreading French 
language as a diplomatic medium. Every 
ne illustrative of Milton is ever welcome. 
Mr. Hamilton has done his part carefully and 
well, and raised an interesting superstructure 
on a comparatively narrow foundation. 








the other. They have their separate objects, 
they address different classes, they require in 
their conductors and contributors, not different 
degrees, but different kinds of excellence, and 
any comparison between journals so placed 
must be futile, E 

At the same time we must take the Penny 
Press as a great fact, and admit freely that the 
only genuine representative of it is the Daily 
Telegraph. The Standard—an admirable 
journal, is only a cheap edition of another 
paper, with new leaders. The Star is a party 
publication, able and honest, but kept up 
independently of the ae for a party purpose ; 
—but the Telegraph is a genuine appeal to 
the millions, and it offers them what for the 
most part they require. There cannot be any 
question about the ability displayed in its 
columns, and while on some points we strongly 
dissent from its polities, we Picton. 4 
cheerfully that on the whole they are such as an 
Englishman may honourably avow. We should 
be glad if it condensed its police reports and its 
accounts of Sir C, Chasis court a little,— if 





it would eliminate some of those objection- 
able details which it now so fully chronicles: 
| but we suppose that its readers not only look 
| for them, but require them. It would be well, 
too, if a little more fairness were displayed in 
cases of accusations brought against members 
of the more highly placed classes, especially of 
the Church ;—but it may, on the other hand, be 
as well that clergymen especially should know 
that their slightest errors will be narrowly 
| watched, and that thereis an unpaid counsel for 
| the prosecution, ever ready to dwell on each 
| minute point of evidence, and to prevent every 
chance of escape. So far as this is done honestly, 
no one has much right to complain ;—but these 
things will account for the bitterness with 
which the Daily Telegraph has been attacked, 
and will show how thoroughly antagonistic 
must be its spirit from that which operates 
in a paper like the Saturday Review. The 
one paper objects to be reviewed by the other; 
and in the course of the controversy both 
parties, and various others not original 
see ators in the contest, put forth inci- 
entally their views on the subject in general. 
We can easily understand that a writer of 





true in point of fact, still less is it true if taken | 





the old school, asked to give his opinions on 
the art or science of criticism, would make a 
réchauffé of the stereotyped notions of the past 

, and deliver himself of some such common- 
place as the following : 


“Tt is a very old complaint—much older than 
we should have thought at all probable — that 
‘of making many books there is no end.’ 
Horace tells us how incompetent poets beheld 
their lays used to wrap up ries, and the 


' number of volumes in the Alexandrian library 
| is sadly suggestive of scissors and 


paste. Cri- 


_ ticism became early a necessary science, and if 
_ aman wished to read profitably, his first inquiry 
_ was for a guide as to the books which he was 


contests which have lately edified the world | 
atl >| about reviews and reviewing, it will be hard if | 
Our diplomatists o ick ; 8 of i ; | ; 
ur dip we do not pick a few crumbs of information as | works of Greek and Roman learning are con- 


reviewer's duties to be. The Daily Telegraph | 








| to study, 


“The criticism of the ancient world was a 
profound science; it had a vast field for its 
operations, and it professed to leave nothing of 
real importance without its due notice. And 
when we consider in how few volumes all the 


tained, we may imagine an active mind rang- 
ing over the stores presented to it, and to a 
certain extent assimilating them all. 

“But the case becomes widely different when 
we turn to the vast masses of modern literature 
— the myriads and tens of myriads of volumes, 
ever multiplying —each -claiming attention 
on some special ground, and professing to have 
something to add to the vast store of human 
knowledge. Among such labyrinths a guide is 
necessary. No man’s life would suffice to read 
the productions of any one year, so as to acquire 
all the information they are able to convey ;— 
and the office of the critic is mainly to aid in 
selecting those which may be profitable to the 
student, or sufficiently amusing to the mere 
seeker after relaxation.” 


This was the limit of a critic’s duty as un- 
derstood by “ My Grandmother’s Review,” and 
the practice of the school was in strict accord- 
ance with its theory. No large principles 
were involved; no extensive knowledge even 
of the subject, on which the book to be re- 
viewed was written. It sufficed to give a 
general view of the contents of the volume, to 
enunciate a judgment whether the work were 
well or ill done, and to recommend or abstain 
from recommending accordingly. 


But with the unparalleled activity of the press 
in times like owr own, there arises another duty 
on the part of the critic—a duty which he 
owes to two separate and distinct portions of 
the public. here is something extremely 
fascinating in the first approaches of the muse. 
Many a youth is tempted to embrace literature 
as a profession, from pure love of its enjoy- 
ments; he mistakes appreciation for power, 
sensitiveness for genius, and he rushes into 
print with delight, trusting soon to leave 
cottons and calicoes, pig-iron and salted pro- 
visions, ledgers and day-books, fi.-fa.’s, nisi 

rius, and actions at law far behind him. A 
Fittle injudicious praise, a small amount of 
goodnature, most mistaken in its character, 
will confirm this neyer-to-be fulfilled expecta- 
tion; and the result will be either an incom- 
petent and unsuccessful tradesman, or a mere 
wretched literary hack. It often becomes a 
duty, both to the author and to society, to 
treat with severity a first book— a trifling tale 
—a little volume of poems—to tell the would- 
be poet that the root of the matter is not in 
him, and to recommend his immediate return 
to the path where respectability, if not wealth, 
awaits him, 

Independently of this, the critic’s duty to the 
public is on the whole to discourage rather than 
to encourage the writing and printing of books, 
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This may seem a strange conclusion ;—but if we 


better treated before—its reasonableness would 
have been self-evident. } 
books are there published day by day, which do 
not come under one or other of these classes ? 
A critical periodical, the general tone of which 
was laudatory, would be far from just, either 
to the great masters of other ages, or the 
absolute requirements of our own. On the 
other hand, a too great severity would be felt 
as unfair to dawning or declining powers, and 
unkind to the great number to whom literature 


is a trade rather than a profession. We are | 


told of Jeffrey's review of Lord Byron—of 
Keats being killed by an article; and our only 
reply is that Jeffrey was perfectly right— and 
that the article which is said to have killed 
Keats ought certainly to have had no such 
effect. 

The task of a reviewer is not an easy one: 
unless he be very careful, he begins by placing 
himself in a false position; for he claims, by 
virtue of his office, a superiority to the  vriter 
whose work he is to judge. It matter «ot 
how eminent that writer may be, hoy. ~. 'l 
fitted for his peculiar work, {how thoron,hi, 
acquainted with his subject, the literary Rha- 
damanthus who takes in hand to review his 
hook, asserts hy the very act a power to judge 
on all these points, even beyond that claimed 
by the author himself. It is difficult, very 
difficult, to assume the functions of a judge, 
and yet admit even an equality on the part of 
him who is to be judged. 

An arrogant tone — a condescending air —a 
quiet assumption that the reviewer knows all 
about it and that the author may perhaps know 
a little, —are very frequent characteristics of 
young critics, and usually become modified by 
experience. 

jut a far greater fault than want of modesty 
—which after all is not a critical virtue, is the 
want of integrity which is so lamentably to be 
noticed even now. We say even now, because 
we really believe that a better spirit is begin- 
ning to prevail — and certainly not too soon. 
The quarrels of literary men are proverbial, 
and may give rise to acts which tend to bring 
all criticism into suspicion, if not into contempt. 
Mr. A. or his wife writes a bad book. The 
investigator treats it as it deserves. Mr. A. 
finds out that the review was written by Mr. 
B. By and by Mr. B. writes a book in turn ;— 
it may be a good book, but it is loaded with 
abuse in the “ Polite Remembrancer,” to which 
Mr. A, furnishes reviews. How many books 


are lauded simply on account of the publisher ? | 


how many for the more degrading motive of 
obtaining advertisements ? How many in order 
to obtain reciprocal favours? It is true that 
this was always the case, and we trust there is 
less of it now than even ten years ago, But it 
is certain even still that a great many books 
are praised, which ought to be very severely 
condemned. What we say of commendation 
is equally true of censure. Nothing is more 
common than for an author to say to his pub- 
lisher,—“ Do not send my book to such and 
such periodicals, for A. or B. will be sure to do 
it all the damage he can.” The art of “ damn- 
ing with faint praise ” is as much studied now 
as ever, and as much practised too. 

There is ground for much criticism on critics, 
and we shall rejoice in any controversy which 
may call to the minds of those en in the 
“ungentle craft” the solemn obligations they 
take on themselves, both with regard to the 
public, to authors, and to literature in general. 





L | Histoire Littéraire des Fous, Par Octave 1 dele- 
had said bad books, useless books, indifferent | 
books, books on subjects which have been | 


And yet how many | 


pierre. (London: Triibner and Co.) 


As M. Delepierre truly remarks, the composi- 
tion of a biographical sketch of literary mad- 
| men, or mad literary men, is, if adequately exe- 
cuted, a considerably more extensive under- 
taking than at first sight would probably be 
supposed. The difficulty turns upon the pre- 
cise definition of the word madman. What are 


constitute madness ? 
| “is oft to madness near allied:” and the line 
of demarcation between them is, in not a few 
cases, so wavering and undefined as to be al- 
most, if not entirely, imperceptible. If habi- 
tual liability to hallucinations of a more or 
| less intense and abnormal nature be held to be 
| sufficient to qualify a man for the designation 
of madman, then many men of the most illus- 
trious reputation were undoubtedly mad. The 
names of Pythagoras, Numa Pompilius, and 


cases in point, Pascal used ‘always to carry 


of a strip of paper covered with writing, which 
was found after his death sewn up in his gar- 
ments ; and M. Lélut, a member of the Insti- 
tute, has written a treatise on the subject, in 
| which he shows that this great man was to a 
certain extent mad. The same gentleman has 
further written another book in which, ac- 
cording to M. Delepierre, he has established 


monly called the demon of Socrates must be 
regarded as nothing else than a state of ecstasy, 
a momentary madness. <A further difficulty 
arises from the fact that no definite conclusion 
can be drawn from the coherence or extra- 
vagances of a literary production, as to the 
sanity or insanity of its authors. M. Delepierre 
quotes several pieces of poetry written by in- 
mates of Hanwell and other asylums, many of 
which are quite as good as much that is pub- 
lished as poetry at the present day; and it is 
notorious that, during an access of insanity, 
the patient not unfrequently breaks out into a 
strain of lofty eloquence or true poetic imagi- 
nation, the likeof which he is, in his sane mo- 
ments, utterly unable to produce. It is not, 
perhaps, so generally known that the converse 
of this fact is no less true; and that men who 
are usually remarkable for the lucidity and 
elegance of their style, are liable to occasional 
outbursts of incoherence, which would do no 
discredit to the most accomplished professional 
lunatic. M. Delepierre cites the case of a phy- 
sician at New York, who, having just termi- 
nated a long and difficult investigation, which 
required for its accomplishment the fullest 
exercise of the highest mental powers, signale 
ised its completion by writing to his sister in 
the following terms : — 

“ My pear Sister.—As the Cedars of Lebanon 





long, you must have concluded that I have re- 


gatory for James Polk’s sins, which, if they do 
not end in smoke, surely have as good a chance 
of beginning that way, as the ideas began to shoot; 


at the Depot, our shades would have been a deuced 


belled, &c.” 


In order, therefore, to reduce a subject so 
extensive to something like practicable di- 
mensions, M. Delepierre confines his attention 
' in the present essay to the cases of authors 
| who have either been actually shut up in 
lunatic asylums, or who have at least shown 
themselves, by universal consent, to be amply 

qualified for this distinction. Having thus 





the qualifications absolutely indispensable to | 
“ Great wit,” we know, | 


Mahomet will at once suggest themselves as | 


about with him a mystic amulet, in the form | 


“calmly and scientifically ” that what is com- | 


have been walking through Edgeworth forest so | P0° 


turned to the upper world ; but I am still in pur- | 


for if Thomas had not left his trunk on the cart | 


sight nearer to Land’s End, than Dr. Johnson | 
said they would, by the time the Yankees re- | 


| limited the field of his labours, he proceeds to 
divide it into four sections: the first of which 
| comprises theological madmen ; the second, 
| literary madmen, properly so called ; the third, 
ogres sal ; and the fourth, political lunatics. 

n treating each of these sections in succession 
he does not, as might perhaps have been ex- 
pected, enter into any discussion of the possi- 
ble relation between the madness of the indi- 
vidual and the studies to which he was espe- 
cially addicted, but contents himself with little 
more than a simple enumeration of a certain 
number of cases which come under each head. 
The instances which he cites are, for the most 
part, those of men whose names are not gene- 
rally known, and whose sole claim to distine- 
tion appears to rest upon their exceeding mad- 
ness. Under the first head he seems inclined 
-to place the authors of those devotional works, 
with singularly practical titles, which were so 
| common in the times of the Puritans, of which 
Baxter's Hooks and Eyes for Believers’ Breeches 
is a familiar example; and he gives the titles 
of two French works of the same class, which 
| are certainly not less racy and characteristic, 
and at the same time are less generally known, 
| La Seringue Spirituelle pour les dmes constipées 
en dévotion, and La Tabatiére Spirituelle pour 
fair éternuer les dmes dévotes. A certain 
Geoffroy Vallée showed his insanity in a man- 
| ner very unusual in the age in which he lived, 
by having a shirt for every day in the year, 
and by always sending his linen to be washed 
in Flanders, in a spring famous for the lim- 
pidity of its water. As if this were no* 
enough, he must needs write an incoherent 
book on theology, which, says M. Delepierre, 
“was burnt, together with its author, on Feb. 
9th, 1574.” Descending to the present cen- 
tury, we find one J. A. Soubira, who, like not 
a few theologians of our own country, found a 
mysterious and irresistible attraction in the 
number 666, and published, among other 
works, a pamphlet having this number for its 
sole title, consisting of eighteen stanzas of five 
lines each, the favourite number being repeated 
at the end of each line. We extract one of 
these stanzas, in order to give the reader an 
opportunity of making up his mind whether 
he prefers the French or English method of 
treating this subject. The former has, at 
least, the advantage of brevity : 


“ Les banquiers de la France ; . 666 
Des organistes de la foi. - . 666 
Et des concerts de la cadence . . . 666 

- “ / ae vps 
Vont accomplir la loi , . +» 666 


Et contreminer I’alliance ‘ . 666,” 

Among the literary madmen proper, we have 
Nat. Lee, the dramatist; Christopher Smart, 
the translator of Horace, and author of the 
well-known poem on the Glory of King David, 
which he scratched with a key on the walls of 
| his cell, and which is far the best thing the 
r fellow ever did; Luke Clennel, a pupil of 
the celebrated Bewick ; and many others. We 
must not omit to mention one Thomas Bishop, 
the author of a drama, which was printed in 
London in 1811, with the title, Koranzzo’s 
Feast, or the Unfair Marriage ; a tragedy founded 
on facts, 2366 years ago, and 555 years before 
the birth of Christ. Among the dramatis per- 
sone ave the King of Babylon, the King of 
Persia, Lord Strawberry, Doctor Pill, Madam 
| lector, four queens, three savages, and five 
| ghosts. The stage directions for the final scene 
are as follows: “One side of the stage repre- 
sents a forest, part of which is in darkness. 
Two sofas, and the appearance of a clock. 
Three savages in the distance.” This piece 
was, unfortunately, never played, having been 
rejected, according to Mr. Bishop, in conse- 
quence of “some error.” In the existing 
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death of original pieces, might we commend 


Koranzxo’s Feast to the notice of Mr. Harris 
or Madame Celeste? Perhaps the most re- 
markable of the philosophical and scientific 
madmen, is one Thomas Cinpaaes, a goldsmith 
by trade. He was, certainly, very mad. He 
spent a fortune of 50,000/. in publishing his 
works, They were printed on — made | 
expressly for the purpose, each leaf being of a 
different colour; and whenever any particular 
tint did not please him, he at once cancelled 
the sheet in which it occurred. One of his 
books, entitled, The Divarication of the New 
Testament, containing 400 pages, cost him in 
publishing 2276/7, As a further proof of his | 
insanity, we may mention that he was of | 
opinion that George IV,, then prince regent, 
might, by adopting the principles developed in 
this work, place his ultimate salvation beyond 
doubt. He was very anxious to be appointed 
Professor of Philosophy in some university, 
and was continually pestering the council of | 
the University of London with applications to 
that effect. Another philosophical lunatic is 
William Martin, brother of the painter and of 
the incendiary, who wrote, A Poetical Chrono- | 
logical Account of the World, from the Creation | 
until the Birth of our Blessed Lord, Sc., which 
began as follows: — 





“The creation of the world and 
Likewise Adam and Eve, we know, 
Made by the great God, from 
Whom all blessings flow.” 

The political madmen selected by M. Dele- 
yierre are, on the whole, less worthy of note. 
The only one who at all deserves special men- 
tion is a certain Démons, a lawyer of Amiens, 
who, in 1504, published a book with a rather 
original title. This title (translated) runs as | 
follows: —“ The demonstration of the fourth | 
part of nothing, and something, and every- 
thing; and the quintessence extracted from 
the quarter of nothing, and from its depend- 
encies, containing the precepts of the holy 
magic and devout invocation of Démons, for 
finding out the origin of the woes of France, 
and the remedies for the same.” 

Having completed his disquisition on the 
four great classes of literary madmen, M. Dele- 
pierre proceeds to give a more detailed account 
of four individuals, whom, for reasons best 
known to himself, he apparently corisiders as 
worthy of especial notice. The selection is 
rather a curious one. The four favoured lu- 
natics are Bernard de Bluet d’Arbéres, Comte 
de Pernissiow; Jean Marie Chassaignon ; | 
Alexander Cruden, author of the Concordance; | 
and Sir Thomas Ames Gevaeft. The biography 
of the first of these individuals is given at | 
considerable length, the materials being drawn | 
from his own writings. He appears to have | 
been a kind of court-fool to the Duke of | 
Savoy, in consequence of whose shameful 
ill-treatment he fled to Paris, and there | 
obtained a precarious subsistence by pre- | 
senting copies of his works to the various no- | 
tabilities of the court of Henry IV, This nar- | 
rative will scarcely bear criticism. Much of | 
it has been omitted by M. Delepierre on ac- | 
count of its indecency; a characteristic which 
is certainly shared by some portions of that 
which is inserted, It is followed by a copious 
analysis of his works, which are very nume- 
rous, but whose only recommendation appears 
to be their extreme rarity. Chassaignon and 
Cruden are treated much more briefly. Of the 
baronet whose name closes the list, nothing 
whatever is known, The name, which is pro- 
bably a pseudonym, appears in the title-page | 
of a volume of poems published in Belgium in 
1839, M. Delepierre gives a sample of these 





productions, which is simply the most incohe- 


and which proves (if the fact be worth prov- 
ing) the hopeless insanity of the unknown 
author. 

The foregoing analysis will enable the 
reader to form an opinion of the value to be 
attached to M. Delepierre’s work. It would, 
we fear, be mere flattery to say that it fulfils 
in at all an adequate manner the promise con- 
tained in its title. It is in no sense a Histoire 
Littéraire des Fous. M. Delepierre has simply 
collected together the results of his reading on 
the subject in the intervals of his consular 


| business, and has published them in a very 


handsome and well-got-up little volume. 
Very nearly all the literary lunatics whom he 
has selected for especial mention are men 
whose names are entirely unknown, and whose 
works possess no conceivable interest beyond 
that of being very difficult to be met with. 
M. Delepierre is clearly an amateur of rare 
and curious books, be their authors sane or in- 


| sane; but the rarity of the work is to hima 


matter of much greater importance than the 
insanity of the author. His volume will 
doubtless be welcomed by the bibliomaniac, 
but we cannot but fear that, though it con- 
tains no small amount of amusing matter, the 
general reader will fail to find in it that which 
its title had led him to expect, 








NEW NOVELS. 
The Hallow Isle Tragedy. Three Vols. 
man & Hall.) 
Wuat is expected of a novelist? particularly of 


(Chap- 


| a novelist who fills three volumes? Not, of course, 


that he should enchant all the world, or all the 
world but two or three. Still it is not unfair to 
look for instruction, entertainment, and a mode- 
rate amount of excitement. We do not suppose 
that everybody can work up a novel like the 
“ Bride of Lammermoor,” the miserable end of 
which is reported to have so far outraged the 
feelings of a reader, that he flung the book at the 
head of the nearest man, and relieved himself by 
a personal encounter : but we do look for incident, 
and we do lament a want of interest. All persons, 
undoubtedly, do not read novels for the same pur- 
pose; some peruse them with a view to liveliness, 
others with a regard to somnolency : to the latter 
we can earnestly recommend the “ Hallow Isle 
Tragedy.” Let no one who hopes to have his hair 
set on end, or his blood curdled, or his pulse made 
to beat one stroke the quicker, take up this book, 
notwithstanding its title; for though, as pub- 
lishers say, there is a great deal in a title, there 
may be nothing beyond to satisfy a reader’s craving. 
But, softly: it may be that our own ignorance has 
somewhat to do with it, for we confess to a want 
of knowledge of all those cireumstances which at- 
tended the disruption in the Church of Scotland, 
described in the first chapter of our book as “ the 
extraordinary movement which, commencing with 
church extension in a crusade against the volun- 
taries, led to division among the Scottish clergy 


| themselves (partly, it would seem, by imbuing 


them with a taste for some of their voluntary 
neighbours’ opinions), gave a shake to patronage, 
and brought on the famous non-intrusion war, and 
eventually met its apotheosis at Auchterarder and 
Strathbogie in the defeat of the Church and the 
retreat of the dominant party.” Nevertheless we 
have sufficient confidence in ourselves to believe 
that, had there been anything in the way of plot, 
description, fancy, wit or humour more than ordi- 
nary, we should have detected it, and should not 
have felt so.very strong an inclination to “ skip.” 
It may be a very fair picture of Orcadians and 
young Scotch parsons in 1843,—for we were never 
in the Orkneys; but if it be, we can only say that 
young Scotch parsons were, in 1848, selfish, con- 
ceited, peevish, and vulgar, and Orcadian society, 
to say the least, queer. It is not unusual else- 

















rent balderdash that it is possible to imagine { | where for a brother and sister to live together, but 


we think it contrary to experience and custom 
that they should confide to one another all their 
little secrets, even to the kisses given and taken by 
each. However, in this story, the Rey. Logan 
Moreland and his sister Miss Effie Moreland are 
very communicative; and the Rev. gentleman 
having had, as appears to us, rather too much 
spirits and water, imitates the conduct of Laertes 
towards Ophelia, and though he kisses himself, 


| looks stern at the idea of his sister being kissed. 


There is a decidedly unpleasant tone about the 
writer’s own remarks, —a flippancy which may do 
more than he intends towards making his charac- 
ters disagreeable. Take the following instance : 
“He was a high fellow, this Laird Melcthor, but 
he had humour (?) and liked to astonish thenatives 
by showing off with a fine girl that none of them 
knew, and would be sure to set them buzzing,— 
‘Who is she? anybody ? nobody ?’ ete.” Many 
more might be quoted had we time and space; 
but we must confine ourselves to our general 
statement, that there is little in “ Hallow Isle 
Tragedy ” which will repay. perusal. 





POETRY. 
Corayda; a Tale of Faith and Chivalry : and other 
Poems. By Ernest Jones. (Kent & Co.) 
Ir is no small credit to Mr. Jones that, amid the 


intervals of a political agitation which most of us 
believe to have been mischievous, he managed to 


| find time for the cultivation of poetical tastes and 


faculties that have deservedly won for him con- 
siderable praise, The present volume is a good 
specimen of his style, which is v2ry unequal in 
merit. The chief poem is a tale of a young 
knight and a king’s daughter, with variety of 
incident, and a tragical conclusion. Taken as a 
whole, we do not feel able to speak very highly 
of it; some of it strikes us as unfinished, and 
much as commonplace, but it contains passages of 
considerable beauty. With little that can be 
called plagiarism, there is yet a constant remem- 
brance of the ideas and language of well-known 
pieces ; and the descriptions of nature rarely have 
the savour of original observation, but seem rather 
the result of reading, and an acquaintance with 
poetical diction. hese are considerable draw- 
backs, and materially affect the place which Mr. 
Jones must occupy; but it would be easy to cite 
a considerable number of passages, and some whole 
poems, which would be at once admitted to evince 
genuine talent, as respects the ideas as well as the 
versification, For example, there is a piece in 
Corayda, not very closely attached to the story, 
which deserves to be admired, although it often 
suggests the words of more striking pieces. It is 
called — 
“THE SOLDIER’S RETURN. 
“A soldier came to the chamber of death, 
From the world and its noisy disdaining ; 


His steps he subdued, and he stifled his breath, 
And he fettered his heart’s complaining. 


“ And the old man turned with an impulse of sight, 
Though dim with time’s shadowing hoary : 

* Who stands by my bedside in silence and night, 
Between me and the night’s silent glory?’ 


“* A stranger—a friend—his day’s wandering done, 
From the Geshecting world hither driven.” 

* Nay! an thou art a friend—upon earth I have none— 
Thou must be some angel from heaven. 


dex ie ! tears on my hand? Those are earth’s mournful 
ower. 
Now bless thee so kindly for weeping ! 
For me none have wept since the sorrowful hour 
When she her last vigil was keeping. 


‘* ¢ Why sobbing so wildly ? What careth another 
That the dying is loving the dead ? 

Ha! who but the son can weep thus for the mother 
Such tears by the father’s deathbed ? 


** Bend lower—bend lower—that yet I may trace 
With my poor hands the vision I cherished. 

Ah! it is not my bonny sweet child’s smiling face, 
Speak !— quick ! — has the music too perished ? 


‘** Thy voice—‘tis so kind !—so familiar appears, 
Yet so strange, like a child’s harp restrung.} 

Ye have left me the dear voice, ye ravishing years ! 
Like the same song by ruder lips sung.’ 

‘“ His dreamy thoughts came on the ebb of his breath, 
Like echoes from Eden-land flying, 

And a smile like the kiss of the angel of death, 


Too happy for aught but for dying. 3 








—— 
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“Ah! hark to my boy’s voice, that sings by the stream, 
And his laugh as he bounds through the dell! 

Hush ! hush ! I am dreaming a sweet, quiet dream : 
Wait awhile, I sha!l wake and be well !” 


“ He lay there so still, and he lay there so white, 
Like a soldier from life’s warfare sleeping, 

And so grand in the funeral pomp of the night 
With silence his death-vigil keeping. 


“ They laid him with wailing, they laid him with tears, 
In the churchyard all quiet and lone: 

The little birds sing the great song of the years, 
And the grasses have hidden the stone.” 


The verse beginning “ His dreamy thoughts ” isa | 


very fine one; and if we did not know the “ Burial 
of Sir John Moore,” the last two verses would 
demand high commendation. As it is, the final 
lines are elegant and full of true sentiment. Many 


of the best pieces will be found in the detached | 


poems called “ Scatterings,” which include trans- 


lations from the German ; among others of Schil- | 


ler’s “ Diver,” and Uhland’s * Castle by the Sea,” 
which, if not satisfactory to those who know the 
originals, may compare with other recent efforts. 
Some of the original pieces in this portion of the 
volume, such as the “ Trees,” which possesses 
merit, seem to have been suggested by Heine. 
From these remarks it will be seen that we cannot 
concede to Mr. Jones the poetical honours which 
some friendly critics have claimed for him. With 
greater pains, and more personal observation of 
nature, he might, no doubt, take a respectable 
rank; but at present he is only one among hun- 
dreds of educated people who, in lucky moments, 
can write pleasant verse. As illustrations of minor 
but important defects, we may notice such phrases 
as the moony lawn, and moon gold. In the division 
of “Corayda” entitled the “ Ruined Fort,” we 
find “ the lichens trail the towers around.” Some 
lichens do certainly trail, but they are mostly 
grown on trees. The phrase is evidently put in 
to fit the metre, without reference to fact. Ina 
pretty piece called ‘“ The Sea Shell of the Desert,” 
we find: “ Mountains lofty shake their heather.” 


Heather does not grow on lofty mountains, or at | 


least not on their lofty portions. In another 
piece, flame is said to attract flame,—a performance 
not known in physics. In the “ Lords of Italy,” 
the lava is made to “mount in silence through 
its veins of red-hot ore,” which is not quite cor- 
rect, In “ Perey Vere” we have an old mansion 

“ Fretted with day’s departing light, 

To rich mosaic grey and bright.” 
The term “ fretted” here is misapplied ; fretting 
a building into a mosaic, is neither poetry nor 
sense. e might also adduce many instances 
of careless defective versification; but we pass 
with pleasure to a piece in which there is much 
to admire and little to blame; we mean, the “ Fac- 


tory Child,” with which we must conclude our | 


eriticism and our extracts. 


“THE FACTORY CHILD. 


** The factory child went on its way 

All weary and repining : 

Oh! brightly with the summer day 
Both heayen and earth were shining ; 

And it thought how sweet it were to play 

*Mid the flowers and corn and new-mown hay, 
And the bowery bushes twining, 

The town was hot with a furnace heat, 
And the sky was dark with smoke, 

But a wood wind came down the narrow street, 
And again it thought, “ How sweet, how sweet 

Where the daisies grow, and the waters fleet 
From the mill-wheel’s whirling stroke!” 

But it heard its mother’s voice Lehind 
ees | its sad delay, 

For the bell had ceased ; and sorrow blind, 

It thought how the laggard was punished and fined, 

Of the heavy task and the home unkind, 
And the hot, close, hungry day. 

But the angel of death had touched the child, 
And she felt the longi ng for flight ; 

And the light of her eye became more wild, 
And the hue of her cheek more bright. 

And onward, and onward, through alley and street, 
Unconscious and eager she trod, 

While her heart kept time to the fall of her feet, 
For ’twas flying from man to God. 

And soon the houses were waxing few, 
Clear shone the morning air, 

And the dust was slaked with a shower of dew, 








And the hills—the pleasant and smiling hills — 

Rose up in a mighty line; 

And the’ singing birds, and the singing rills, 

And the bees in the dazzling daffodils, 

And the breath that the depth of the woodland fills, 
Made melody divine. 

At noon, through the breezy upland glade, 
She reached a far-seen height— 

Oh! blest was the air that round it played, 

And the coppice waved and the corn-field swayed— 

Till the distant town like a spot was laid 
On the dise of their emerald light. 

And weary she sank in that green retreat 
On the fresh, cool, dewy sod, 

Till she heard through the hush of the noonday heat, 

Like the music of dreams in her slumber sweet, 

The fall of the passing angels’ feet 
Who gather the flowers of God, 

They will miss her not in the factory town, 
Though vainly the bell shall ring ; 

They are busy treading such young hearts down ; 
What to them is so small a thing ? 

And the pitiless mother shall think with a frown 
Of the earnings she used to bring ; 

But the angels of God have prepared her acrown 
At the throne of eternity’s King.” 





Thoughts for Quiet Hours. By M. K. M, (Hamil- | 


ton, Adams & Co.) 


We doubt whether we have seen for a long time | 


a moré unpretending and at the same time a more 
charming little collection of poems than this. 
M. K. M. is a true poet, and one of much pro- 
mise; and we shall be much surprised if this 
unassuming book does not achieve a considerable 
success. Where there is so much that is beautiful, 
it is a task of no small difficulty to select a single 
piece for quotation: the following, however, 
though we by no means say that it is the best of 
all, may serve to give some notion of M. K. M.’s 
powers : 


TO THE MEMORY OF A CHILD. 
“ The Lord hath need of him.”—Lvuxe xix. 31. 
“* And thou art gather’d for the skies, sweet flower of promise 


air 
And thou art chosen thus the crown without the cross to 


wear: 
Oh! favour'’d one, we joy for thee, that thou wilt never know | 


That cross with all it weariness, its burden, and its woe, 

‘Ah! when we look’d with earnest love into thy young 
bright eyes, 

And traced in thought thy future course, thy pathway to 
the skies, 

We dream’d of work prepared thee here: alas! we little 


knew 
That God Himself was fitting thee His work on high to do. 


“Sweet bud! to deck some heavenly bower thy God hath 
sent for thee; 

The Lord had need of thee, fair child, His messenger to be ; 

And now beside the’ eternal throne, within the golden gates, 

To carry forth His purposes, perchance thy spirit waits. 


“* We look into the summer sky, up through the clear bright 
air 
We gaze ‘upon the midnight worlds, and think that thou art 


ere; 

Yet is it well that we should deem our lost ones thus afar, 

Remote from all they loved below, like some cold distant 
star ? 

“ Nay, who shall say thou art not near, close at thy mother’s 


side 

Tea hidden from her sorrowing sight, and to her arms 
enie 

Who, who shall say that not to thee this mission hath been 


ven, 

Her wandering steps to guard and guide nearer and nearer 
heaven ? 

* Well didst thou do thy work on earth throughout thy little 


ay, 
The lightener of thy parents’ hearts, the sunshine of their 
way 5 


And now in mercy e’en to them, God may have given tothee | 


A seraph’s wing, that thou mayst still a better blessing be. 


“The world unseen is surely near, upon its brink we tread 

The angels trace our daily paths, and watch around our bed: 

And dearer still than angel’s care, some loved one’s guard 
would be ; 

We dare not say — but éhis we know, “ The Lord had need 
of thee.” 


| “Oh could we for one moment see thine heritage of joy. 


And know, what here we seek in vain, a bliss without alloy. 
That moment’s gaze would hush the tears which now for 
thee o’erflow, 


And e’en thy mother’s heart would be content that thou | 


shouldst go, 


‘ That may not be— to see thee thus would be to walk by 
sight. 

And oh! not so our souls are trained to reach those realms 
of light 


| the last. It is got up in much better style, it is 
half a dozen times the size, and, we believe, three 
or four times the price, And yet, though there 
is really much poetry in it, the author must for- 
give us if we say that we would sooner have 
written the last little book than this. The 
writer has adopted the same plan as the author of 
| “ The Christian Year,”*and has given us a poem 
| for each Sunday in the year. He is, however, no 
imitator, and “ no intruder,” to use his own words, 
| “into a field of labour which will be found to be 
| wholly inexhaustible, and the treasures of which 
| no person, however gifted, can exclusively appro- 
priate.” He has performed the task which he 
| has set himself very ably ; there are many poems 
| of striking beauty in the volume; and if it does 
{not in our estimation rank quite so high as the 
little collection we last mentioned, at any rate it 
is much superior to nine out of every ten books 
of poetry that issue from the press. The two 
stanzas here cited will enable the reader to form 
a fair idea of our poet’s capabilities : 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“ Though all that is beautiful fadeth away, 
Nor lingers youth’s loveliness, freshness, or bloom ; 
| Though hope’s bright illusions dissolve day by day, 
And unfulfill’d purposes crowd tow’rds the tomb ; 
| Yet the Christian can sit on life’s ruins and smile, 
For his Lord is at hand, to rebuild the fair pile. 
“ Though closes the grave o’er the one he loved best, 
| The desire of his heart, the delight of his eyes ; 
And the lorn, widow’d spirit in vain seeks for rest, 
| For the deluge of grief sweeps o'er all ‘neath the skies ; 
Yet the Christian, though weeping, blends hope with his 
pain, 
| For iis Lord is at hand, to unite them again.” 


Gathered Together. Poems. By William Wilson. 
(Longman & Co.) 


| THERE are some brilliant touches in these pieces, 
which, however, are curiously unequal. There 
| are here and there passages which testify to the 
author’s possession of no mean poetic power ; and 
| then again we light upon parts which are scarcely 
worthy of finding place in the same volume. The 
last poem in the book is one of great beauty. It 
is entitled, ‘‘ Where I would wish to rest,” and 
evinces much good feeling and strength of con- 
ception. It is altogether a charming description 
| of just such a spot as a poet would select for his 
| final resting-place, and it concludes thus: 
‘* Where steps are meek, and voices low, 
And no man dwelleth near ; 
Where a mysterious stillness reigns, 
Too calm for thought of fear ; 
There let me lie, when strife is o’er, 
My soul by God possess'd — 
For such, dear friends, is the lone spot 
Where I would wish to rest.” 





A Century of Fables. In Verse. For the most part 
paraphrased or imitated from various languages. 
By W.R. Evans. (Hardwicke : Piccadilly.) 


WE can sincerely recommend this attractive little 
volume, as admirably selected, harmoniously 
versified, and so perfectly free from all moral 
taint, that we have not lately met with a book 
| which we feel more cordially inclined to suggest 
| as a prize volume in schools. It is, moreover, 
| rendered doubly interesting from the modest—we 
| almost feel prompted to say, the too modest — 
| manner in which it is offered to the public. Mr. 
| Evans is, as he states in his preface, a “ corrector 
| of the press,” in the old and highly respectable 
| firm of Messrs. Cox and Wyman, the printers of 
| Great Queen Street, in whose house Benjamin 
| Franklin, Douglas Jerrold, the late lamented 

Laman Blanchard, and other men of literary note 
| have also won their way to popular appreciation ; 
| nor is our author unworthy of such companion- 
| ship. He deserves success, and we heartily trust 
| that he may attain it. Here is anew version of 





But, taught of God, the chasten’d will, the meek submission | an old fable, of which the “ moral” particularly 


struck us: 





| 

given, | 

| Shall fit us by thine early doom to shine with thee in heaven.” 
| = THE LIONESS AND THE WILD CAT. 





And a dwarfish tree with a fresher hue } 


: : : p | A Liowass and wild cat, meeting, 
Aud enalie o Dicante aipend | Sabbath Haltings in Life's Wilderness 3 or, Sacred Exchanged a very courteous qratas, 
the road on either side— Poems for every Sunday in the Year. By H. And fell into a conversation, 
At first in a track of garden-land, Outis. (Sampson Low, Son, and Co.) Whick chanced to turn on population ; 
And then the corn-fields, green and grand, i Wherein the cat expressed some wonder, 
Were stretching far and wide. Tus is a volume of much more pretence than That though herself had seldom under 
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Her ten or dozen young ones yearly, 
Her friend, she understood, had merely 
Through all her life, some half a dozen. 
The other said: ‘ I grant it, cousin ; 
Still, if l only had one scion — 
Consider, it would be a Lion.’ 
“ Learn, O prolific verse-inditers, 
And fashionable novel-writers, 
Who with your dull and misty vapour 
Discolour reams on reams of paper, 
With which our library shelves are cumber'd, 
That men’s works shou'd be weigh’d, not number'd.” 


able to us to be employed on such a service Fs t, in the 
King’s present mood, we dare not refuse. Why have we 
come into the camp at this troubled time? Lord, Thou 


| knowest. The dresses of the Patriarch were carried into 


| money, dresses, &c, of the Patriarch. It was very, disagree- 
1 
| 


the church, his jewels and money into the royal tent. The 
latter, to his Majesty’s i t, ted to 1102 
napoleons. ‘This, but for the earnest remonstrances of his 
grandees and counsellors, and the British consul, he would 
instantly have distributed among the r. 

* During five days the incarceration of the prelates con- 
tinued, and there were many interviews, On the 16th, the 





| differences were composed, anda high festival of reconcilia- 


When we mention that Mr. Evans is a self- | 


taught linguist, who has mastered, during his 


scant hours of leisure from an arduous and mono- | 


tonous profession, the Italian, Hindoo, German, 
French, Spanish, Arabic, Greek, and 
tongues, all of which he has skilfully and grace- 
fully turned to account in the little volume before 
us, we need only add that he is a new and striking 
illustration of the old adage, that Labor omnia 
vincit, 





SHORT NOTICES. 
Notes from’ the Journal of PF. M. Flad, one of 


Latin | 


tion was held in the camp. The whole army and nearly a 
thousand priests and debteras were assembled. We were 
also called. Before all, the King confessed that he had erred 
—that he had been instigated by the deyil— but was now 
ready to humble himself, and seek reconciliation with his 
fathers. He then sent a messenger to them, begging pardon 
and reconciliation. On the return of the messenger with a 
kind ‘answer, he ordered all the barriers to be removed, 
went himself, and kneeling, confessed his error, and begged 
for pardon, The royal crown was then brought forth and 
consecrated by the Patriarch, He then consecrated the 
King, and crowned him Emperor of Abyssinia, The state 
chairs of the Patriarch and Abuna, which had been seized, 
with the rest of their property, were then brought, carried 


| by the King himself, and restored to them. The whole 


Bishop Gobat’s Pilgrim Missionaries in Abys- | 


sinia. 


Edited, with a brief Sketch of the Abys- | 


sinian Church, by the Rev. W. Douglas Veitch, | 


Hon. Chaplain to the Anglican Bishop in Jeru- 
salem; and Secretary to the Committee of the 
Jerusalem Diocesan Missionary Fund. (Nisbet 
& Co., Berner Street.) The most valuable por- 
tion of this volume is undeniably the sketch 
contributed by Mr. Douglas, which is clear, con- 
cise, and full of interest; the “ notes,” although 
evidently from the pen of an earnest and zealous 


man, are meagre in the extreme, when the oppor- | ;,oment in Africa; and by the Divine blessing, 
tunities of information enjoyed by their author is | . 


taken into consideration; and particularly 80, | ¢.1:+ in due season 


following as they do upon the narrative of Bishop 
Gobat himself. We find but one passage suffi- 


ciently characteristic of the Abyssinian monarch | 


and his hierarchy to merit extract : 


“He (the King) had quarrelled with the Patriarch and 
Abuna ; imprisoned them in a house which he had so sur- 


rounded with thorns that none could approach ; taken away | 


all their attendants, but five, disarmed all the Copts, and 
quartered them with Abyssinians, and seta guaré of soldiers 
over them. As far as we could gather, the reasons of all 
this were as follows: — The Patriarch, wishing to return to 
Egypt, had asked of the King a mitre for himself, to procure 
which he had brought considerable wealth with him. He 
also solicited the King to write a friendly letter to Said, 


Pacha of Egypt, and send him presents, requesting him to | 


restore to the Patriarch some Christian Copts, whom he had 
taken for soldiers; and, lastly, that he (the King) would send 
all English and Germans out of the country, in return for 
which he would send him thirty workmen from Egypt, with 
various other preserts. The Abuna, on his part, had de- 


manded of the King the liberation of all captives, and per- | 


mission for himself to accompany the Patriarch to Cairo, 
another Abuna being sent from thence to supply his place. 


This is all 1 could learn, but there were certainly other | 


things; and the impression made on the King’s mind was, 


that the Patriarch was in the interest of Said Pacha, and | 


had nothing else in view than to bring Abyssinia into his 


yap When, therefore, the next day Mr. Bell spoke to the | 


ing on our behalf, he sent us kind salutations, but orders 
not to return to Gondar, till he had settled his difficulties 


with the fathers, To Mr. Bell he said, ‘I look on them,as | 


well as on Mr, Plowden and yourself, as my friends, and you 
and they shall be witnesses how these fathers deal with 
me. 


* We were almost immediately summoned tothe royal quar- | 


ters. We found all the soldiers drawn out; and when we entered, 
the King received us in the most distinguished manner; and, 
turning to the assembly, said, ‘ These are sincere friends of 
mine. They seek our welfare, and have brought us Bibles 


and Testaments in our own language. ‘But one holy father | 
(the Patriarch) is come as a merchant and ambassador, | 
asking for wax and ivory, and mules and zebal, &c., and for | 


friendship with the Mohammedans, and advises me to send 
all Europeans, whom ! love, out of the country.’ To a 
number of priests who were assembled, imploring for the 
liberation of the Patriarch and Abuna, he caused a letter to 
be read, which they bad drawn up for him to send, as from 


himself, to the Pacha, and dismissed them, saying: ‘ Consider | 


this letter, and the intentions of my fathers, and you will see 
I do not wrong them. Iam Christ's servant. He made me 
king, and gave me the victory over all my enemies. I am 
labouring, for His honour, to protect our Church against 
Mohammedans ; and, by His power, I endeavour to lead all 
heathens around me to Christianity. But he (the Patriarch) 
comes asking for a mitre, and to make us subjects of Said 


Pacha. But, God helping we, as long as I have life, I will | 


keep down the Patriarch, the Bishop, and Said Pacha — yea 
even the Queen of England, should she help him. [If I 
wrong them, may God hear their prayers, and give them 
wings to escape over the hedge that surrounds them, Then 
1 will ae These Englishmen’ (pointing to the consul, 
Mr. Bell, and us) ‘are my friends, and have good intentions 
towards me, 1 know. They shall be my witnesses; and I 


will send accounts to all the Courts of Europe, and they shall | 


judge of my conduct.’ His Majesty spoke with 
vabamance tnt saslbanenk. + ee ee 
“ He then eent us with some Abyssinians to seize all the 


' 


| feeling in the reader. 


assembly then went in grand procession to the royal tent. 

“Still the King’s mind was not entirely satisfied. He 
therefore commanded a Testament, an image of Christ, 
wearing the crown of thorns, and a picture of the Trinity, 
to be brought out of the church, and caused both to swear 
by them, in presence of the whole assembly, that their 
intentions towards him were good and faithful. The 
Patriarch, with great eloquence, asserted his love and 
leyalty, and solemnly blessed, first the King, and then the 

ople. His address to them he concluded with the_fol- 
owing strange expression :—‘ Never forsake the Alexandrian 
faith —cleave to it steadfastly, You will be saved by it ; 
and if not, 1 will go to hell instead of you.’ ” 

It is highly gratifying to learn that in a land 
whence the Jesuits were ignominiously ejected, a 
few God-fearing men, who have attempted the 
work of conversion, meekly and in a pure 
Christian spirit, are regarded with deference and 
respect. The tree of life is planted at the present 


we have no fear but that it will bring forth its 


The Mind of Shakspeare, as exhibited in his 
Works. By the Rev. Aaron A. Morgan, M.A. 
(Chapman & Hall.) No subject has ever so long 
and so effectually baffled the curiosity of anxious 
inquirers, as the question as to what was the real 
character, and what the opinions on any given sub- 
ject, of England’s greatest poet and dramatist. It 
was only a short time ago, indeed, that a book 
was written to prove that there never had been an 
author named Shakspeare, and that the plays erro- 
neously attributed to a person of that name were 
in reality the productions of Lord Bacon. That 
Shakspeare did exist, that he was an actor, and 
that he wrote plays, will, we think, be admitted by 
all sane persons ; — but beyond this, scanty indeed 
are the scraps of authentic information that have 
| come down to the present generation. But we 
have had worlds of speculation about him. It 
has been satisfactorily proved, from the internal 
evidence of his writings, that he belonged to 
nearly every trade and profession. He has been 
proved to have been an atheist, a profligate, a 
Joose liver, and a staunch supporter of religion. 
In short, no man has been the subject of so much 
controversy, nor has any man had so many books 
written about him as William Shakspeare. Curio- 
| sity on the subject of such a great man’s habits and 
| ways of life is natural enough, but no Boswell 
| will ever satisfy our cravings on this point. We 
are left, therefore, to judge of him entirely by his 
works ; and we know of no book which will better 
assist us in our endeavours to understand the 
““mind of Shakspeare,” to comprehend the vast- 
ness of his genius, his profound knowledge of 
human nature, the extent and accuracy of his ob- 
servations of natural phenomena, than the one now 
before us. A certain enthusiastic student and 
lover of Shakspeare contended that he had in his 
works made allusion, and that in the happiest way, 
| to everything that could be found in the works 
of every other author. Really an examination of 
the Rev. Mr. Morgan’s book begets a similar 


The arrangement of it is quite original, and ex- 
tremely convenient for the Shakspearian student. 
To use Mr. Morgan’s own words,—“ the subjects 
are alphabetically arranged, and so classified, that 
Shakspeare’s various treatment of any particular 
topic may be found under one general head. ‘ Each 








quotation is headed by an explanatory analysis, 
with the view of giving prominence to the leading 
sentiment involved in the passage.” 

For example, under E we find, 


“ ENGLISHMEN, 
“Trem FicatTinG Quarries, 


* Give them great meals of beef, and iron and steel, they will 

eat like wolves, and fight like devils —Hen V. 11. 7. 
“Tuer Curiosity, or Love or Tue MARVELLOvS. 

‘* Were I in England now, and had but this fish painted, not a 
holiday-fool there but would give a piece of silver: there 
would this monster make a man ; when they will not give a 
doit to relieve a lame beggar. they will lay out ten to see a 
dead Indian.—Tempest, 11. 2.” £ 

The reader will observe that this plan and ar- 
rangement is at once simple, novel, and useful. 
The character of the compilation altogether is so 
excellent, that we think it should occupy a place 
in all school libraries, nor, in our opinion, should 
any student of Shakspeare be without it. 


How to Repel Invasion. The Rural Police of 
England an Auziliary to Rifle Corps. In Two 
Letters to Andrew Kinglake, Esq. By Edward 
Hardy, R.N. (Hardwicke.) The credit of the 
suggestions contained in this pamphlet is due to 
Captain Hardy; but the credit of having fostered 
the gallant seaman’s ideas, and of having encour- 
aged their publication, is equally due to Mr. 
Kinglake, a zealous and active magistrate for the 
county of Somerset, whose chivalrous endeavours 
to vindicate the fame and perpetuate the memory 
of the brave and unfortunate General Guyon, 
must be fresh in the memory of many of our 
readers. A suggestion in aid of the defence of 
the country from such a source is entitled to care- 
ful consideration ; and we need hardly apologise 
for stating at some length the main feature of 
Captain Hardy’s scheme. 

In his opinion, the county or rural police of 
England would form a most desirable auxiliary to 
the various Rifle Corps. The force ought to be 
trained to the artillery service, and Captain Hardy, 
making all due allowance for non-éffectives and 
men specially told off for the most urgent police 
duties, estimates that the 30 English counties 
would supply a body of men sufficiently numerous 
to work 360 guns, or 30 batteries complete. No 
horses will be required to draw the guns, for they 
may be moved as well as worked by the men 
themselves, as is the case with the light field- 
pieces, which are kept for special land service on 
board our war ships. The hints on the manage- 
ment of the telegraphs and railways in the event- 
uality of an invasion, are equally suggestive and 
valuable. We trust that this publication, terse in 
style and practical in spirit, will meet with all the 
attention it so richly deserves, 


Elfiein Sicily. (Chapman & Hall.) Little of 
sorrow or miss would it have been to the world 
if the fairies had taken Elfie out of her cradle, and 
carried her off to Thomas the Rhymer and Fairy- 
land for ever : little would the pleasure or profit of 
the reading portion of the human race have been di- 
minished, if some good-natured friend had seized the 
MS. of this most wonderful jargon, and given it as a 
secret present to the maids, for the better lighting 
of the kitchen fire. It might then have contri- 
buted its quota to the general advantage: whereas 
now it is simply so much waste paper, stained with 
a few falsehoods and a vast amount of nonsense, 
and doing no good whatever to any living being. 
The story is all about the Jesuits : those unhappy 
Jesuits! who take the place, in a certain class of 
modern literature, of the Santa Hermandad or the 
Vehmgericht of old, and who may be found in the 
persons of ordinary well-dressed English country 
gentlemen living in small unpronounceable vil- 
lages in Wales, as well as in mysterious foreign 
counts full of mesmerism and sinfulness. But 
what the story is really about, beyond a vague 
attack on impalpable enemies, no brain, not even 
of the stoutest fibre can discover. The Count 
Ordini, Minella, Vyllers, are all mere shadows of 
names, mere simulacra, nothing better than so 
many silhouettes, capering over the curtain : men 
and women of likely character or of human pas- 
sions they are not. Elfie in Sicily, or Elfie in 
Wales, is equally a noodle ; and with all imagin- 
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able respect we , should ; say, that Elfie’s creator | 


was not much better. 


The Compliments of the Season; or, a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year. By Mrs. 
Gordon Smythers, author of “ Cousin Geoffrey,” 
&e. (James Blackwood, Paternoster Row.) 
pleasant genial little volume, lacking neither 
good humour nor good sense, but rather above 
the appreciation of children, and below that of 
their elders. We, however, in our official capa- 
city, are bound to offer our best thanks to Mrs. 
Gordon Smythers for the very agreeable sugges- 
tions contained in her tale of “ The Editor in 
Love,” and which she deprecates the suspicion of 
having personally originated. It must be as de- 
lightful as it would be novel to us to fall in with 
a Miss Laurestina Laomio de Courcy, the daugh- 
ter of an old baronet, with the “shield azure, 
and three griffins passant” of the family em- 
blasoned on the panels of her carriage, accom- 
panying her “ enigmas, charades, rebuses, anec- 
dotes, and recipes,’ which “served to fill up 
vacant nooks,” by haunches of venison, baskets 


>: 


of grouse, “more game, clotted cream, honey- | 


comb, and exquisitely candied and preserved 
fruits, done by herself.” Enviable editor! He 
must indeed have been enabled, 
munificence of his adorable correspondent to fill 
up many “ vacant nooks,” and no doubt he pro- 
fited by the opportunity. Unfortunately the com- 


mencement of the sketch is not more incredible | 


than its dénouement, and therefore we must be per- 
mitted to pause ere we accept the very funny A 4 
as the sober record of a fact. ‘“ The Strike” 
well done, and is worth all the rest of the little 
volume. 


The Present State of the Marriage Law proved 
unscriptural, and the Proposed illogical. By a 
Philosophical Inquirer. (Saunders, Otley & Co.) 
Though we are fully aware that unfortunately it 
is quite as possible to make a book sell by drawing 
attention to its flagrant errors, as by setting forth 
its exeellences, yet we cannot help expressing our 
utter disgust at the very coarse and flippant, and 
at times profane style adopted by this “ Philo- 
sophical (?) Inquirer.” We know very well that 
many morbidly-inclined people will be likely 
immediately to purchase this trashy pamphlet, in 
order to see what it is that calls for such remarks, 
This result we cannot help. It will be enough 


for the honest right-minded investigator into the | 


question of which the writer treats, that we say at 
once, that no tract or work of any kind has yet 


issued from the press upon this subject more | 


“unscriptural,” more “illogical,” and more entirely | 
unworthy and contemptible, than this. 


The Word and the Work; or, the Harmony of 


Scripture with Geological Discoveries. By Eliza- | 
beth Redgrave. (J. & C. Mozley, Paternoster | 
Row, and Masters & Co. New Bond Street.) 
This is a carefully written, and well-digested 
little book, modestly put forth, and evincing con- 
siderable industry and earnestness. Humboldt, 
Hitchcock, Mantell, Hugh Miller, and Professor 
Owen, have all been largely consulted in the 
compilation ; and the volume is one which, with- 


out the slightest pretensions, will enable the young , 


student to throw aside for ever the mere human 
arguments of materialism, and to understand and 
acknowledge the full and perfect accordance of 
the Holy Scriptures with the discoveries of science. 
“The Word andthe Work” would make an 
excellent class-book in schools. 


Rana ; the Story of a Little Frog. By a Friend 
of the Family. (Bell & Daldy, Fleet St.) We 
wish all success to this clever little brochure, the 
profits of which are to be appropriated to that 


excellent institution, “’The Boys’ Home; for the | 


Training and Maintenance, by their own Labour, | 
of Destitute Boys not convicted of Crimes.” The | 
work is a holy one, be the tools with which it is 
wrought out what they may. There is consider- 
able talent in this frog-biography ; while it cannot 
fail to amuse as much by its cheerful pleasant | 
mode of narration, as to instruct by its description 
of the various phases of imperfect formation 


a etettenaeteat pte tetas oe 


through the | 


through which the bright-eyed reptile passes, ere 
| it attains to its destined “ form and stature,” and 
the habits, tastes, and peculiarities of its froggish 
nature. The illustrations by an amateur are 
excellent, particularly the illuminated capitals. | 
One of these, a W, formed by a three-gabled 
house, struck us as heing peculiarly happy in its | 
conception, 


Spring Buds, Summer Flowers, Autumn Leaves, | 
and Winter Berries. By Mrs. Upcher Ponsens, 
author of “Sundays with Mamma,” &e. &e., 
(Dean & Son, Ludgate Hill.) Thisis a brilliantly 
“ got up’ 
prettily bound ; containing four stories connected 
with the several seasons of the year, which cannot 
fail to prove attractive to its youthful readers; 
and which we can conscientiously recommend as 


excellent in their teaching, and simple and un- | 


affected in their style. We have not lately seen 
a more graceful gift for the good little girls and 
boys who prefer books to dolls and tops. 

Plain Rhymes for Plain People. By Mrs. Joseph 
| Fearn. Parts LIT. IL. TV. Adapted for Sunday 
| Schools. Second Edition. (Palmer, Brownlow 
Street, Holborn, 1860.) ‘These tracts are what 
they profess to be,—a great merit in itself: they 
are extremely well adapted to their purpose; 
another great merit: —they are simple without 
being silly ; they contain no doggrel, are easily 
committed to memory, and comprehend all that a 
child need know of the history of the Pentateuch. 
They are a real boon to Sunday schools. 


Spain; the War with Morocco. By O. C. Dal- 
housie Ross, Esq. (Ridgway.) 
this pamphlet is to show that it is a fine thing 
for Spain to go to war with the Moors and cheat 
her English creditors. If the finances of the country 
are in the flourishing state the writer speaks 
of, there can be no excuse for her pecuniary dis- 
honesty ; and although we sometimes meet En- 
glishmen under strange disguises, we did not 
expect to find one advocating and admiring the 
course which the Spanish Government has pur- 
sued to the unfortunate bondholders. We do not 
see any necessity for the foolish struggle with 
Morocco ; it would have been far more creditable 
to the Spanish people if they had been zealous to 
| pay their debts instead of squandering their re- 
sources in a needless war. 


The Leisure Hour. We have before us Part | 
| XCVIL., Jan. 1860, the general excellence of which 





' proves that there is no falling off in the ability | 


with which this journal is conducted. The 


its kind now published. ‘The articles it contains 
that has the slightest moral taint upon it is care- 
fully excluded from its pages ;—it is therefore | 
worthy of a place on the table of all who love 
pure, solid, interesting, and instructive reading. 


Prudence; or, The Philosophy of Youth. By the 
Rev. Norman Glass. (Judd & Glass.) 


is a lecture delivered to young men, and is very | 
well suited to the purpose for which it was in- | 


tended. 


Great Britain. By Centurion. (Ridgway.) The 
writer of this little pamphlet offers some very 
simple and practical remarks upon the present 
state of the law regarding the Militia, and upon 


theVolunteer Movement, which are well deserving | 


| of notice. 


Things not Generally Seen. (Dean and Son.) 
This is a collection of pseudo-comic engravings, 
executed indifferently well. Explanatory foot- 

| notes are appended. 

Rubbing the Gilt Off. By John Hollingshead. 
| (Hotten, Piccadilly.) Old Leaves Gathered from 
| Household Words. By W. Henry Wills. (Chapman 
| & Hall.) Both of these books are collections of 
| articles—in the one case (“ Old Leaves”), reprinted 
| from Household Words. “ Rubbing the Gilt 
| Off” consists chiefly of articles which have ap- 
| peared in the same journal, but contains a few 
which have appeared in other journals. 


” little book, charmingly illustrated, and 


The drift of 


Leisure Hour is about the best periodical of | 


are written with great ability, and everything | 


This | 


A Few Words on the Military Organisation of | 











", Sawmders and ‘Olley's Oriental Budget. This 
| publication contains much valuable literary in- 
| formation, which we doubt not will supply a real 
| want. Its value, however, we think, would be 

greatly enhanced if such disagreeable personali- 
ties as those we observe in the first page of the 
third Number were entirely excluded. 


| Map of Morocco. We have received from 
Mr. James Wyld a well-executed map of Morocco, 
which will be found a great assistance to news- 
paper readers in following the movements of the 
| Spanish army now operating in that country. 


Graceful Riding.—A Pocket Manual for Eques- 
trians. By 8S. C. Waite. In conjunction with 
the assistance of a first-rate master, we have no 
| doubt this little book would be found very useful. 
| ‘The tvo engravings facing page 49 are not in 
very good taste. 


We have received the Second Number of the 
! Cornhill Magazine, It is in all respects worthy 
of the first. ‘Tennyson’s exquisite poem, “ 'T ytho- 
nus,” a gem of the first water, is alone worth 
twice what the magazine sells for. We have never 
met with a more purely classical production. We 
are, as usual, interested in our old friends the 
Bishop and Mrs. Proudie, and are glad to pick up 
a little pleasant information about the inhabitants 

, of our lakes and ponds. 
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oad tales ag dn aNew r Cont, v0 : 
Paley a. °, * Bie on Palen pit “Churches round Peter- 


Ley post 8vo. ls. 6d. 
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Patou Library, Maxwell (W. H.) Stories of Peninsular War, 


10. 2, 
cil Drawing Book , 1860, oblong, 5s. 67. 
Pocket Novela No. 1, Piffin the Philanthropist, 12mo. 18, 
ray ers for Social and Family Worship, 18mo. 1s. 6d. and 2s, 
Present State of the Marriage Law Unscriptural, 8vo. 1s. 
Preston (M,), Sermons to Young Persons, 8vo. 5s. 
Proposals for Missionary Bis’:oprics, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
Raiiway Library, Gore (Mrs.),Mothersand Daughters, 12mo. 2¢. 
Richardson (W.) and Gane (C.), the Calculator, or,Timber Mer- 
chant and Builder's Guide, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
Rickett's (C.),Colonel Repton’s Daughters ; a Tale, 12mo. 5s. 
Robsun (J.), Lessons for the Young on Six Days of Creation, 12mo. 


28, 6d. 

Rowell (Ed.), Essay on the Cause of Ruin, 8vo. ls. 

Sandars (E.) By the Sea. Poems, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Sayer (T.), Fireside Remarks on Education, 12mo. }s. 

Schoolmistress for the Poor, }2mo. 1s. : : 

Sepoy 's (The) Daughter, a True Tale of the Indian War, royal 
8vo. 108, 6d. 

Seymour (G.), Shipping Question ,8vo. 1s. 

Sherwood (Mrs.), Vady ofthe Manor, Vol. 3. new ed. 12mo. 3s. 6d 

Simson’s Elements of Euclid, ed, by Maynard, new ed. J8mo. 4s. 

Smith (J. F.), Amy Laurence, the Freemason’s Daughter, royal 
Svo. 48, 6d. 

+, (Wa, Smaller History of Greece, 12mo. 3a. 6d. 

Sozomeni Ecclesiastica Historia, ed. by Hussey ,3 vols. 8vo. 268, 6, 

Spencer (C.), Maria Grahame ; or, the Old Home and the New 
post 8vo, 3s, 6d. “ 

Spurgeon (C. H.), New Park Street Pulpit, Vol. 5. 8vo, 7s. 

Stigant (W.), Vision of Barbarossa, and other Poems, 12mo, 7s. 

‘Taylor ‘ I.) Liturgy and the Disseiters, 8vo. is. 

‘Tennent (E.), Ceylon, an Account of the Island, 3rd ed. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Sis. 


Sis. 

Thomson (H. M.), Land and the Bcok, post 8vo. 7a. GJ. 

‘Tourrier’s French ih Ten Moriths, pt. 4, post 4to. 1s. 

‘Trollope (A.), West Indies and the Spanish vain, 3rd. ed.avo. 158 

Turrell (11. 8.), Lecons Francaises de Litterateur, 3rJ ¢1. 12.no. 538 

Wade (R.), Stricture of the Urethra, 4th ed. 8vo. 7s. 

Walker's English Dictionary, by Smart, new ed, 12mo. 64, 

Warburton (it.), Hunting Songs and Miseellangous Verses, 2al 
ed. 12mo. 5s. ihe 

Waring’s Hymns and Medititions,8thel. 18mo, 2s, 6d, 

Warter (J. W.), Extr mes Meet,a ragment. l2mo. Is. 

Waterston (W.), Manual of Commeree, new ed. 12 no. 48.67, 

Weaver's (The) Family, by author of Dives an Lazarus, 12 no. 


26, 6d 

White («. S.), Maltater’s Manual, 12mo. 3s. 67. 

Wilbertorce (disaop of O cford) Addresses to Candidates for ordi- 
nation, 9936 v0.53. 

Wiiseo mJ a.) Vawards ; or, the Mouatrin Cla nbderars, newed, 
l2no. 5 


Wroth tw. R.), Five Sermons on New Testament Types, post 8vo. 
Yoranl No ; or, the Great Conflict, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d, 





NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
A copy of certain letters to and from the Admi- 
ralty has been sent to us by Mr. Oswald Brierley, 
whose name is familiar to, and whose productions 
are justly esteemed by, the lovers of art. This 
correspondence forms a commentary on certain re- 
marks which in our late number we made on the 
peculiar and unwarrantable manner in which the 
war medals for the late campaigns have been 
withheld from the Correspondents of the great 
London Journals, who shared the danger and 
hardships of our armies during the late campaigns. 
We have been told that these medals have never 
been properly applied for, and that the Govern- 
ment cannot in justice be accused of withholding 
a boon for which it was never asked. Mr. 
Brierley’s case comes very opportune to crush 
this specious pretence. ‘This gentleman volun- 
teered to serve his country as draughtsman and 
sketcher, during the last Russian war; his ser- 
vices, frequently under fire, were cheerfully ren- 
dered and thankfully received, in the Black Sea 
and the Baltic, and in due course application was 
made for the war medals, not by him, but by 
Admiral Keppel, who, in his letter to the Admi- 
ralty, testified to Mr. Brierley’s services. My 


Lords replied that the application was inadmis- | 


sible, because there was no precedent for such a 
measure. 
turned to the charge, and showed my Lords that 
they were either very disingenuous, or very igno- 
rant of the records of their office. A precedent 
did undoubtedly exist. During the Syrian war, 
there was a civilian—a certain Sir William 


Eden, as a visitor on board Her Majesty’s ship | 


Carysford ; and in that capacity — strictly as a 
visitor — Sir William was present at the bom- 
bardment of St. Jean d’Acre. His host, Captain 
Martin, made application that the war medal 
should be given to his guest, and although no 
special services of any kind could be pleaded for 
Sir William, and notwithstanding his near re- 
lationship to the Earl of Auckland, my Lords 
thought proper to comply with the application. 
Of this inconvenient fact my Lords were duly re- 
minded by Admiral Keppel, and they replied that 
they saw nothing in the gallant Admiral’s letter 
that could induce them to alter their decision. 
Thus terminates the correspondence. Its publi- 
cation is an appeal from my Lords to a higher 
tribunal. In the interests of literature and art 
we endorse and publish this appeal. It would be 


Nothing daunted, Admiral Keppel re- | 


ecco 





| more dignified, it would be more worthy of this 
great country, if the claims of the War-Correspond- 
ents of our great journals,—if those of the artists 
‘who volunteered to depict the triumphs of British 
valour, had been spontaneously recognised ; if no 
| applications, no ferreting out of precedents had 
been needed to extract an official recognition of 
services which have frequently and thankfully 
been acknowledged by our leading politicians. 
New WEEKLY Parver.— A new aspirant for 
public favour has made its appearance in the 
shape of a penny weekly newspaper. “ The Age 
we live in,’ is the title which its conductors 
have thought fit.to bestow upon it. The design 


is a new one— it is a complete newspaper, giving | 


all the events, politics, and charities of the week, 
with a fair allowance of criticism and original 
articles. It is well got up; takes high ground; 
is well adapted for families, and bids fair to have 
a complete success. 

Tue Sporting Lire.— We understand that 
this publication has within the last few days 
changed hands. From the new arrangements 
which are contemplated, we may expect a great 
‘ improvement both in the literary management, 
and general getting-up of the paper. It is to be 
printed on the premises of Mr. Stiff, the well- 
known proprietor of the London Journal; and 
no expense has been spared, feither in type or in 
_ other matters, to promote the success of the 

undertaking. 

Among forthcoming literary novelties, we 

have already heard of a new novel by Mrs. 
| Gaskell, to be published by Messrs. Smith and 
| Elder in the early part of the spring. The scene 
and characters are, we believe, taken from the 
North of England. We have furthermore received 
| information of the proximate appearance of a new 
version of the book of Job, “done into English 
verse,” by the Earl of Winchelsea; and of a life 
of the late Robert Owen, by Mr. Lucas Serjeant, 
the author of “ Social Innovators.” 

Everypopy’s JourNnaL.— We mentioned in 
our last number, that this publication had passed 
into the hands of Mr. Stiff. We find that it is 
not to be continued as a separate periodical, but 
incorporated with the London Journal, of which 
Mr. Stiff is the proprietor. 


CrystaLt Patace.—Return of admissions for 
six days ending Friday, January 20th, 1860 :— 
number admitted, including season ticket holders, 
| 13,832. 

South Kenstn. ton Museum. — During the 
week ending 21st January, 1860, the visitors have 
| been as follows:—On Monday, Tuesday, and 
| Saturday, free days, 5274; on Monday and 





| Tuesday, free evenings, 5353; on the three stu- | 
| dents’ days (admission to the public, 6d.), 1092; | 
| he had “ razed them to the ground.” 


| one students’ evening, Wednesday, 529; total, 
| 12,248; from the opening of the museum, 
| 1,240,674. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
| Paris, 18th January. 
| DecipepLy crinoline is as difficult to abolish 


| as the Popedom, and the treaty of Villafranca | 


| itself has not been subjected to greater ups and 
| downs than the petticoats that are so many scaf- 
foldings. Princess Metternich passes for having 
invented the “ modified crinoline,” which is as 
inconvenient but uglier than its predecessor ; the 
only difference being that the present petticoat is 
less fitted to flounced gowns, and more fitted to 
straight ones without flounces. These new pet- 
ticoats lie hideously flat at the hips, and only 
flow wider and more broadly as they descend, 
suggesting as it were the basement story of the 
dress, and tapering gradually up towards the 
waist, where the gown is gathered together in 
broad heavy folds. 

However, at the last court ball it was observed 
that these new crinolines were not in the majority, 
and that the old “ scaffolding” had the advantage. 
Perhaps this was intended as an “ anti- Austrian 
movement,” to prove to Madame de Metternich 
that her inventions in the toilette of ladies had 











| those nations, which (as we do) 


not been more successful than her husband’s 
diplomatic devices, suggested as they were by the 
charms of his waltz-playing, and the adroitness 
which he displays at the game of thimble-rig. 
This requires explanation. Richard Metternich, 
known all over the Continental court-world under 
that plain denomination, has not received the 
most brilliant of educations ; or, if he das done so 
he has but slightly profited by it; but he plays 
Austrian waltzes most beautifully on the piano, 
and besides dances them in the finest possible 
style. But his great accomplishment is being 
the most perfect artist imaginable in the matter of 
thimble-rig! Here he is without a rival, and it 
is these small talents which made him such a fa- 
vourite at Compiégne, when, two months ago, 
everybody and everything was subservient here 

in the Court of the Tuileries, to the Austrian 
ambassador. 

The Emperor's private secretary, M. Mocquard, 
has not apparently had enough of his dramatic 
laurels with the Trieuse de Cartes; for he has 
almost immediately after produced another play 
at the newly reorganised and opened theatre of 
the Cirque. This new piece is called the His- 
toire d'un Drapeau, and is destined, like the 
medal of St. Helena, and some few other things 
that might be pointed out, to revive the memory 
of the conquests of the First Empire. The first 
appearance of the “flag” in question is at the 
Bridge of Arcola, as was natural, for that was the 
purest, as it was the earliest, of Napoleon’s 
victories. He was there, still the soldier of a 
free country, and had not at that moment begun 
the career of ruthless ambition and usurpation that 
led him to the end we wot of. The second, and 
I must confess to me by far the most amusing of 
the tableaur to which M. Mocquard leads his 
drapeau, is the Battle of the Pyramids. We 
have not alone this one achievement ;—we have 
an epitome of the campaign at Egypt, which is, 
for some reasons, one of the most interesting of all 
the first Napoleon’s career. It was in his Egyptian 
campaign that the elder Bonaparte first ec..:menced 
inaugurating that system of bulletin-c: ncoction 
for the people at home, that the Times the other 
day so aptly styled the “ official way of writing 
history in France.” It was a great lesson to 
everybody—to English as well as French—to see 
how the Bonapartean falsehoods contributed 
mainly to disgust the Orientals with their new 
would-be prophet. If he had cut off all their 
heads, and forced them all into “ biting the dust” 
at his feet, they would really have regarded him 
as a mighty sultan, and have been disposed to 
acknowledge his sway ; but instead of this he did 
not conquer them, and he said he did; he did not 
take their besieged cities, and he published that 
This cost 
Napoleon I. his renown in the East, and is a part 
of his history that can never be enough studied by 
ssess dominions 
in the East. Well, of course, in M. Mocquard’s 
“ History of a Flag” the eagle floats only over the 
most fabulous victories in the Egyptian plains ; 


| all the chieftains who resist the modern Attila are 


| overthrown, all the walls at which he points his 





guns are reduced to powder and rubbish, and the 
only question one asks oneself is, after all this in- 
vincibleness, how Napoleon made up his mind to 
go away from the scene of his greatness? One of 
these days we shall doubtless see the Spaniso 
campaign also transformed into a succession of 
French triumphs; and foreign children, brought by 
their schoolmasters and mistresses to witness 
these exhibitions, would be justified in demanding 
what on earth those English people mean, when 
they talk of victories won in Spain by their “ eter- 
nal” Duke of Wellington ? , 
M. Moequard’s drapeau is made to wave its 
folds over the ramparts and towers of Vienna 
(which must particularly gratify the feelings of 
Prince Metternich), and after a short and not very 
felicitous over the snow-beaten Russian 
steppes in 1812, we find sg ago rag” . 7, 
greeting the Emperor on return, and fo: 
ears later showing its remnants on the fields of 
Rolferino and Magenta, Of what happened be- 
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tween Elba and Magenta, nothing of course is 
said, and we suppose this identical “flag” was | 
ignored by Quatre Bras and Waterloo. , 

The thing, however, which is really interesting 
in this kind of dramatic performances is the 
public feeling that is intended to be excited 
thereby. It is intended by all these “ revivals ” to 
get up what is denominated “ imperialism ” upon 
a grand scale; and that feeling, being upon the 
whole somewhat slow to come, military “revi- 
valism ” is being undertaken here in France (i. e. 
in Paris) to a very remarkable extent. It 
is very curious to follow the way in which 
everything is pressed into the service of “ official 
history making” in this country at present, and 


how, when a sentiment is held to be advisable for | 


the “wants of the cause,” the most various 
means are adopted to aid in its re-awakening. 
Within the last four or five months, the 
attempts of this sort have been very frequent here, 
and the two latest have taken place on the 
Boulevard line of theatres within the last month. 
The first of these two was the piece at the 
Ambigu, entitled Le Marchand de Coco, sup- 
posed to be merely written in order to give a par- 
ticular part to Frederick Lemaitre, but produced 
in reality with a view to excite popular hatred of 
the reign of Louis XVIII., and popular sympathy 
for the “ victims of their fidelity to Bonaparte.” 
The piece has been a dead failure, and even all 


legs. 


Mocquard’s Histoire d’un Drapeau, was pro- 
nounced “the thing,” and accordingly brought 
out. The Emperor is certainly, in this respect, 
amusingly situated with his literary aides-de- 
camp. When “ despotism,” to use the expression 
of the Times, is to be “tempered by pamphlets,” 
His Majesty sends for M. de La Gueronniére, and 
orders a pamphlet, which he then “revises and 
correets ” with his own imperial hand ; and when 
“despotism” is to be “tempered” by melo- 
dramas, he issues his behests to M. Mocquard, 
and a drama is forthwith brought to light, and the 
very “ knowing ” people of the Tuileries entourage, 
persist in it that His Majesty overlooks the play, 
as he did the pamphlet, which I have good reason 
to believe is not the case. I am sorry, however, 
for the four gentlemen in Liverpool, who thought 
proper to address Louis Napoleon, that the an- 





swer youchsafed them was not entrusted to the 
“ pamphleteer in ordinary,” but to the playwright 
to the crown. Perhaps he was the right person 
to be chosen, but this adds to the significancy of 
his witty reply. 

I happened the other day to fall in with a pro- 
vincial Revue, which doubtless not one of your 
readers will ever hear of even (nobody even in this 
country itself ever falls in with a provincial Revue, 
that I am aware of), but it had in it an article that 
contained some curious facts. he Revue is 
called Za Revue de [ Alsace, and the article L’an- 
cienne Alsace a table. It strikes me, some of 
our Britannic gourmands may not be sorry to know 
the history and genealogy of the famous Pédté de 
foie gras. It is notan Alsacian, but a Norman 
invention. The“ fat liver” only was of Teutonic | 
origin, but the dish as it now stands in all its 
world-wide fame, was a discovery of aman named | 
Close, who was chef to the Maréchal de Coutades 
in the year 1788. The Marshal, distrustful of 
Alsatian taste in the matter of cuisine, brought 
his Norman artist with him. Close lighted on the 
“foie gras,” thought it excellent, but elementary, 
and proceeded to a work of combination. He 
devised the veal stuffing, and the truffles, and the 
crust, and the result of his inspiration was the 
pie that we all-know of now. Solong as Marshal 
de Coutades commanded in Alsatia, the “pie 
divine,” as it was surnamed, was an object not 
only for “ protection,” but “ prohibition ;” — it 
was to appear on no table save that of M. de Cou- 
tades alone. When he was succeeded by the 
Maréchal de Hainville, his chef did not leave 
Strasbourg with him. Close married the widow 
of a pastrycook, and not only made, but sold the 
paté de foie gras to all customers; and thus the 


| by human agency,” by H. W. Porter, Esq., B.A., 





| “ food for gods and grand seigneurs ” came to be | 


accessible to the crowd of humbler-born mortals, 
who, instead of springing from “ Brahma’s brow,” | 
spring only from his great toe! The author of | 
the article I speak of, informs his readers that 
there are, however, two schools of critics touching 
this important subject: one attributes all the glory | 
of creation to Close, the other sets up a rival in 
the person cf a certain Doyen, to whom is ascribed 
the merit of having “ perfected ” Close’s “ original 
sketch.” The great point for posterity is, to my 
mind, that, whether we have Aristotelians or 
Platonists to thank for it, we have the “ pie” and 
can eat it! 





SCIENTIFIC. 
pine 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Linn#An Socrety.— Papers to be read at the 
next meeting, on Thursday, Feb. 2, at 8 p.m. I. 
Rev. C. Parish, Botanical Notes made during a 
Tour to the “ Three Pagodas,’ Moolmyne.—II. 
R. Spruce, Esq., On the Mode of Branching of 
some Amazon Trees, —III. J. Lubbock, Esq., On 





| the Tracheary System of Insects (in continuation). 


InsTITUTION oF CrviL Enainerrs,—Tuesday, 
Jan. 31, at 8 p.m. No. 1015. Upon the Means of 


; ‘ ai | Communication in the Empire of Brazil, chiefly in 
the talent of #rederick could not keep it on its | P . 


It was then held advisable to attract the | 
populace by something more “showy,” and M.: | 


reference to the Works of the Mangaratiba Serra | 
Road, and to those of the Maria, the first Bra- 
zilian Railway, by Mr. E. B. Webb, M. Inst. 
C. E. 

Roya Instrrution.— Tuesday, Jan. 31, 3 
p. M.: Professor Owen, On _ Fossil Reptiles. 
—Thursday, Feb. 2, 3 p.m.: Professor Tyndall, 
On Light.— Friday, Feb. 3, 8 p.m.: F. Field, 
Esq., on the Mineral Treasures of the Andes.— 
Saturday, Feb. 4, 3 p.m.: Dr. Lankester, On 
the Relations of the Animal Kingdom to the Indus- 
try of Man. 

GEOLOGICAL SocrEry oF Lonpon.—Papers to 
be read Feb. 1. I. Onsome Cretaceous Rocks in 
Jamaica, by Lucas Barrett, Esq., F.G.S.—II. On 
some Fossils from the Chalk near Guildford, by R. 
Godwin-Austen, Esq., F.R.S., F.G.S.—IIL On 
the probable extent of Land in the Secondary 
Period, by S. V. Wood, Jun., Esq. 

Unirep Service Instirurion, WaireHaLu 








Yarv.—Monday, Jan. 30, 8°30 p.m., Mr. G. Tur- 
ner, On Tents invented by himself.—Friday, Feb. 


| 3, Dr. Livesay, F.L.S., Personal Narrative of the | 
| Expedition against the Pirates in Borneo, in | ‘ . 
| amongst which were 17 species collected on 


1849. . 

CuemicaL Socrery.— Thursday, 8 p.m., On 
some Derivatives from the Olefines, by Dr. Guthrie. 
—On an Iron Sand, by Dr. Gladstone.—On the | 
Composition of Air from Mont Blane, by Dr. 
Frankland.— Wm. Odling, Hon. See. 

The Third Ordinary Meeting of the Institute of | 
Actuaries, for the Session, 1859-60, will be held | 
on Monday, the 30th inst., at 7 o’clock, p.m., pre- | 
cisely, when a paper will be read, ‘‘ On some con- | 
siderations suggested by the reports of the Regis- | 
trar-General, being an inquiry into the question 
as to how far the inordinate mortality in this 
country exhibited by these reports, is controllable 


Assistant Actuary to the Alliance Insurance 
Company, Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries 
and of the Statistical Society. 

Roya Society, Feb. 2.—Dr. Harley, on the 
Saccharine Function of the Liver.— Professor W. 
Thomson, Analytical and Synthetical Attempt to 
ascertain the Cause of the Differences of Electric 
Conductivity discovered in Wires of nearly pure 
Copper.—E. Brown Sequard, Hereditary Trans- 
mission of an Epileptiform Affection accidentally 
produced. 

Socrery or Arts. — Wednesday, Feb. 1, 8 
p.m., Dr. Macgowan, On the Arts and Manufac- 
tures of Japan, 


Horticutrurat Socrery.— A special meet- 
ing of this Society was held yesterday, January 
20th, at the house of the Society of Arts, John 





Street, Adelphi, for the purpose of electing 


| various candidates who had intimated their inten- 


tion of promoting the formation of the New Gar- 
den at Kensington Gore by becoming Fellows of 
the Society. The Rev. L. V. Harcourt., V.P., oc- 
cupied the Chair. Amongst those elected were— 
The Duke and Duchess of Manchester; Duchess of 
Buccleugh ; Marquis and Marchioness of Kildare ; 
Marquis of Westminster; Marquis of Chandos ; 
Earl of Derby and Lady Emma Stanley ; Lady 
Overstone; Viscount and Viscountess Falmouth ; 
Lady Harriet Vernon; Lady Belper ; Sir William 
and Lady Gomm; The Earl of Dartmouth ; 
Robert Hanbury, Esq., M.P.; T. Bazley, Esq., 
M.P.; Lady Keating; C. Morrison, Esq. ; Lady 
Foley ; Lady A. Manners; Gathorne Hardy, Esq., 
M.P.; Earl Stanhope ; Lord and Lady Taunton ; 


| Henry Wellesley, Esq.; General Wylde; W. 
| Jackson, Esq., M.P.; J. Bramley-Moore, Esq. ; 
| F. Hall Dare, Esq.; the Dean of Canterbury ; 


Lady Chantrey ; and upwards of 300 other ladies 
and gentlemen. 

It was announced that a special meeting for 
election of various members of the Royal Family 
would take place on Tuesday, the 31st of January. 


ZooLocicAL Socrery. — January 24, John 
Gould, Esq., V. P. inthe Chair. Mr. R. F. Tomes 
read a monograph of the genus Epomophorus, an 
African group of frugivorous Bats, amongst which 
was a fine large species from the Gaboon, consi- 
dered to be new, and named after its discoverer 
M. Francquet, E. Francqueti. Mr. Tomes also 
read a description of a new species of opossum 
(Didelphis Waterhousi) obtained by Mr. Fraser in 
Ecuador. 

Mr. Gould communicated some notes on the 
habits of the Semioptera Wallacii, as observed in 
the island of Batchian, and contained in a letter 
addressed to him by Mr. Wallace from Amboyna; 
and on the young state of the Superb Menura, as 
observed by Ludwig Becker, Esq. in South Aus- 
tralia. The facts related by the latter clearly 
showed the Meuura to be an insessorial form. 
Mr. Gould also characterised a new American 
partridge from Acajulta, Mexico, under the name 
of Eupsychortyx hypoleucus. 

Mr. Sclater communicated a list, with notes of 
the birds contained in Mr. Fraser’s fourth col- 
lection from Ecuador. This comprised, (1), a 
second series from Pallatanga, supplementary to 
a former series from the same locality; (2), a 
series obtained in the more elevated districts, 


Chimborazo at a height of 14,000 feet above 
the sea level; and (3), a series obtained at 
Nanegal and other spots in its vicinity. Mr. 
Sclater observed that the birds obtained on Chim- 


| borazo were referable not only to peculiar species, 


but to genera peculiarly American, and, with one 
exception, confined to the southern portion of the 
continent. Dr. A. Giinther described a new snake 


| from the Galapagos, and proposed to call it Her- 
| petodryas biserialis. 


ABSTRACTS OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
GeoLocicaL Society or Lonpon. — January 4. 
— Professor J. Philips, President, in the Chair ; 
Stephen Harlowe Harlowe, Ksq., 2, North Bank, 
St. John’s Wood; the Rev. S. W. King, Sax- 
lingham Rectory, near Norwich; and David 
Llewellin, Esq., C.E., Glyn Neath, Glamorgan- 
shire, were elected Fellows. The following com- 
munications were read:—“1. ‘On the Flora 
of the Silurian, Devonian, and Lower Carboni- 
ferous Formations.’ By Prof. H. R. Goeppert, For. 
Mem. G. S. The number of all the fossil plants 
which the author has described as belonging to 
these formations (chiefly from Germany) amounts 
to 184 species: Algw, 30 species; Calamine, 
20; Asterophyllitee, 4; Filices, 64; Selaginex, 
39; Cladoxylew, 4; Noeggerathia, 8 ; Sigillaria, 6; 
Conifere, 6; Fruits (uncertain), 3. Prof. Goep- 
pert has seen only Algw from the Silurian Rocks. 
Sigi'laria Hausmanni is one of the most interesting 
of the Lower Devonian plants; and Sagenaria 
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Upper Devonian has several terrestrial plants. | 
Of the Lower Carboniferous Flora, the following 

are the most important and. characteristic plants : 
— Calamites transitionis, C. Roemeri, and Sage- 
naria Wertheimiana. The last name supersedes 
Knorria imbricata. — 2. ‘On the Freshwater De- 
posits of Bessarabia, Moldavia, Wallachia, and 
Bulgaria.” By Capt. T. Spratt, R.N., C.B., F.B.S., 
F.G.8. Capt. Spratt drst referred to the many 
isolated patches of freshwater deposits in the 
Grecian Archipelago and in the neighbouring 
countries, also around the Black Sea, to which | 
others have alluded, or which have been described 
by himself as evidences of the existence of a great 
freshwater lake, probably of middle tertiary age. 
On the borders of the Yalpuk Lake, in Southern 
Bessarabia, are sections exhibiting old lacustrine 
deposits containing similar fossils to those found 
elsewhere by Capt. Spratt in the strata referred 
by him to the extensive oriental lake of the 
middle tertiary period. Among these fossils are 
freshwater Cockles ; such as are associated with 
Dreissena polymorpha in the strata at the Dar- 
danelles and elsewhere. After’some search, Capt. 
Spratt found similar Cockles living in the Yalpuk 
lake; and from this evidence, and from the re- 
latively different levels of the old lacustrine de- 
posits and the present Black Sea, he satisfied 
himself of the really freshwater condition of the 
old tertiary lake ; the Black Sea area having been 





Isaktcha hills, which the Danube has since cut 
through. Capt. Spratt remarked that the lacus- 
trine conditions of the great area in Eastern 
Europe and Asia Minor, where he has indicated 
freshwater deposits, were probably interfered with 
by volcanic outbursts, which opened a commu- 
nication between the Euxine and Mediterranean, 
~ 7 altering the levels of the region, causing the 
formation of the great gravel-beds at the foot 
of the Carpathians, and an outspreading of the 
brown marly superficial deposits of the Steppe, 
which are locally impregnated with mineral or 
marine salts, indicative either of the influx of the 
sea, or of mineral solutions set free by voleanic 
agencies. Capt. Spratt also described the older 
rocks, some probably of Triassic age, and others 
Cretaceous, which are here conformably overlaid 
by the lacustrine deposits. These he saw in the hills 
south of the Danube, near Tultcha and Beshtepeh ; 
also at the Raselm Lagoon, where Cretaceous 
shales and marble containing Ceratites, &c. oc- 
eur; the latter at Popin Island. At Dolashina, 
a cape south of the Raselm Lagoon, the soft 
Cretaceous limestone is full of small Jnocerami. 
These indications of Secondary rocks are inti- 
mately connected with those further south, at 
Cape Media and Kanara, formerly described by 
the author. — 3. ‘On the Recent and Fossil 
Foraminifera of the Mediterranean Area.’ By 
T. Rupert Jones, F.G.S., and W. K. Parker, 
Mem. Mier. Soc. The authors presented an ex- 
tensive Table of the Species and varieties of 
recent Foraminifera from several localities in the 
Mediterranean (worked out from material ga- 
thered and dredged by Capt. Spratt, Mr. Hamilton, 
Prof. Meneghini, and other friends), and of the 
fossil forms from the Tertiary deposits of Malaga 
(Spain), Turin, Sienna, Palermo, and Malta 
(communicated by Prof. Ansted, Prof. Meneghini, 





Society’s Museum); also the fossil Foraminifera 
from Baljik supplied by Capt. Spratt, and those 
of the Vienna basin as elaborated by D’Orbigny, 


tabulated in eleven columns, were illustrative of 


in different zones of sea-depth, from the shore 
to 1700 fathoms, and of the relative size of the 
individuals, and of their proportional paucity or 
abundance. Among the seventeen columns of 
fossil Foraminifera, some were very rich in species 
and varieties, especially in the case of the Siennese 
clays, the Malaga clay, and the Vienna basin. 
From the evidence afforded by the comparison 
of the fossil with the recent Foraminifera, the 





| phistegina, and were probably deposited in from 


| Palermo and in the Vienna basin, may be of | 


separated from the old lacustrine area of Bessa- | 
rabia and the Provinces by a barrier at the | 


and the Marchese C. Strozzi, or supplied from the | 


Czjeck, and Reuss. The recent Foraminifera, | 


the rahge of the respective species and varieties | 








S. Lazaro, and Coroncino were regarded as having 
been deposited in various depths of from 40 to 
100 fathoms; so also the clay-beds of Malaga 
and of the Vienna basin. A blue clay from | 
8. Quirico was probably formed in about 200 | 
fathoms; a blue clay from Pescajo, on the con- 
trary, was the deposit of a shallow estuary. 

sand from Pienza, and others from Montipoli, 
Castel’ Arquato, and San Frediano, contain Am- 


10 to 20 fathoms of water. As the Amphistegina 
appears now to be extinct as regards the Mediter- 
ranean, these Amphistegina-beds, and others at | 


miocene age. Another Siennese clay from Monti 
Arioso is of shallow water formation. From 
Turin some shelly sands, of pliocene age, were 
| defined as containing a group of Foraminifera 
similar to those now living on the western shores 
of Italy; and the Palermo deposits are, for the 
most part, not very dissimilar. The Hetero- 
‘stegina-bed at Malta, formed probably in rather 
shallow water, is characterised by a species now 
absent from the Mediterranean. The tertiary 
deposit from Baljik appears to have been shallow 
| water deposits, characterised by some forms pe- 
| euliar at the present day to the Red Sea; a con- 
dition that is also indicated by some of the Viennese 
| deposits, 





British Meteorotocicat, Jan. 18. T. Sop- 
| with, Esq., M.A., F.R.S.,in the chair. W. Stewart 
| Fally, of Bournemouth; W. Kell, of Gateshead ; 
John Whitfield, of Pernambuco; Henry Turner 
and John Mawson, of Newcastle, were elected 
members. The following paper, by David Walker, 
M.D., surgeon and naturalist to the Arctic Dis- 
covery Expedition, was read. The author stated 
that the meteorology of the arctic regions is par- 
ticularly interesting, not only from the occurrence 
of phenomena which seldom present themselves 








elsewhere, but also on account of the few oppor- 
tunities afforded of making and recording me- 
teorological observations. During the voyage of 
the Fox, all opportunities of such a nature that 
offered were embraced, so far as the instruments 
supplied were applicable, and time or other duties 
permitted. As our first winter was spent in an 
ice-drift down Baffin’s Bay and Davis Straits, 
many observations were necessarily left unre- 
| corded ; but those which were noticed are of in- 
| terest, as showing the meteorological effect of 

being placed in the middle of a large mass of ice. 
| In the month of January, a set of hourly observa- 
; tions were made, in order to find the hours of 

maximum and minimum barometric pressure. 

Curiously enough, there was found to occur only 

one maximum and one minimum in the twenty- 

four hours ; showing that the effect of being sur- 

rounded by a large mass of ice acted precisely in 

the same manner as if the observing station had 

been in the centre of a large continent. The 

hours of this maximum and minimum were 8 A.M. 

and 11 p.m. The fluctuations of the barometer 

were between 28°750 and 30990. The lowest 
| degree of cold registered during 1857 and 1858, 

was —48°0, occurring during a calm. The 
| lowest mean monthly temperature during the in- 
| terval was —24°8, for January, and the hours of 
maximum and minimum temperature were, max- 
| imum 11 A.M. and 8 p. M.; minimum, 7 a.m. and 
|4p.M. The lowest degree of cold was always 
| noticed during a calm, and generally at the time 
| of full moon. Attached to the extremity of the 
| yard-arm by an insulated support, there was a fine 
| wire which was carried to the ice so as to be con- 
nected to another which was immersed in the 
water beneath. Here, by means of the electroscope, 
the variation in the amount of atmospheric elec- 
tricity was noticed, and the time of minimum 
tension registered. Owing to the rough instrument 
used, the hours of maximum tension could not be 
registered. The hours of minimum intensity 
were noon and 9 p.m. The presence of the 
aurora was found to influence considerably 
| the indications of the gold leaves of the electro- 





Wortheimiana, of ‘the Middle Devonian. The | Siennese blue clays of S. Cerajolo, S. Donnino, | scope, the leaves at such times diverging with 


greater force, and remaining separate for a much 
longer time than usual. Some parhelia and sun 
halos were seen during this winter and spring: 
the general diameter of these halos was 45°, al- 
though some of 90° were observed ; all these halos 
were prismatic, the red being internal. Paraselene 
and moon halos were more frequently noticed, one 
set of paraselene, seen on the 4th of December, 
1857, were very well marked. ‘Three mock moons 
occurred in a halo (round moon) of 45° diameter ; 
above the halo occurred an are of a large circle; 
touching the halo higher up, internal to this arc, 
another are occurred ; running round the heavens 
in a plane to the moon’s horizontal diameter, and 
passing through it, was a narrow band of light 
about 2° broad, having three moons occurring in 
it directly opposite the real moon, and two side 
paraselene. Several other peculiar halos, and 
other appendages of light, were also seen. At 
times, observations on the light emanating from 
parhelia or sun halos, were made with the polari- 
scope, when such light was always found more 
or less polarised, and in the same plane, the cor- 
responding image in such being brighter. The 
amount of polarisation was never greater than half 
the plane in which the object was viewed, was 
either parallel or perpendicular to a plane joining 
the part looked at with the centre of the sun. 
Two hourly observations with the barometer were 
taken during the winter of 1858 and 1859 at Port 
Kennedy, lat. 72° 1’ N., long. 94° 15’ W., and 
a set of hourly observations in January ; these lat- 
ter showed two maxima and two minima, the 
former at 9 A.M. and 5 p.M., the latter at 6 A.M. 
and 2 p.M.: the two maxima and two minima 
occurred within twelve hours, so that there was 
an equal period without any varying fluctuation. 
The nearest station at which registers had been 
taken by other observers, at Port Bour, lat. 73° 4’, 
long. 88° 5’, on the opposite side of Prince 
Regent’s Inlet; here observations taken by Captain 
Parry showed two maxima and two minima, the 
former at 4 a.m. and 5 p.M., the latter at 10 a.m. 
and 11 p.m. During the month of July, at Port 
Kennedy, the barometer showed only one maxi- 
mum and one minimum in twenty-four hours, the 
former at 2 p.m., the latter at 3 a.m. The lowest 
register during our stay at this place was 28°670 
inches, the highest 31-070 inches. The greatest 
monthly mean height was 307171, in April 
1859. From November to April, their fluctua- 
tion was never more than 1} inch, 

Throughout the greater part of our stay at 
Port Kennedy, the temperature of the air was 
registered every two hours. The lowest degree 
of cold noticed was 49° 5’ F. The lowest regis- 
tered was 48° F. Although it has before been 
stated that the lowest degree of cold was noticed 
during a calm, yet we experienced a temperature 
of 47° F, during a gale of wind. The lowest 
mean monthly temperature was 36° 5/ F. in 
February; the mean winter temperature (three 
months) being 34° 2/ F.; the highest mean 
monthly temperature was 40° 1’; the maximum 
temperature being 55°. The annual mean tem- 
perature was 2° 3’. During the spring and 
summer of 1859 the black bulb thermometer 
was constantly used; this thermometer was sus- 
pended on a line between two poles, about four 
feet above the snow, so as to be quite free from 
any rays thrown upon it by reflection. The bulb 
of the thermometer was enclosed in a tube tightly 
corked, so.as to exclude any current of air. The 
maximum generally oceurred between 11°45 P.M. 
and 0°45 A.M., dependent on the state of the sky 
at the time. The highest temperature registered 
was 101° 5’, on the 20th of June ; the temperature 
of the air in the shade was 49°. The greatest 
difference between the two thermometers was 
62°, on the 19th of May, the air being 25°. 
These observations are of considerable importance, 
as bearing upon the subject of the rapid summer 
vegetation in the Arctic regions. 

On the 14th of September, 1858, a thermometer 
was placed in a brass tube sunk 26 inches in the 
soil ; this thermometer was read off at intervals of 











a week or fortnight during eleven months ; it was 
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found that the temperature gradually decreased 
during the winter, and reached its minimum of 
zero on the 16th of March. From this date, until 
our departure for Port Kennedy, at this depth 
it was 31° 8’, the air being 38°. 

A few observations were made on snow crys- 
tals. As I had not a microscope on board, I was 
able only to note the larger forms; unfortunately 
the minute forms, which are most interesting, 
were not examined. The crystals noticed were 
seen at temperatures between 5° and 25°. Nos. 
3, 4, 5, 15, 22, 32, 34, 46, 67, 73, of the forms ob- 
served by Mr. Glaisher in 1855 were noticed. 
About half of the aurora seen at Port Kennedy were 
in the direction of a space of water which remained 
open during the winter. 

The electroscope was found to be affected by 
the presence of the aurora, especially when passing 
through the zenith ; the general direction of those 
passing through the zenith was from north to 
south. 

Several fine aurora were noticed on the home 
passage, between the entrance of Davis Straits 

and the coast of Iceland ; these generally exceeded 
in brightness those seen in the Arctic regions. 

During eighteen months of our voyage, twelve 
hourly observations on the amount of atmos- 
pheric ozone: for this purpose a piece of 
filtering paper saturated in a solution of iodide 
of potassium, 1 grain to 100 of water, and after- 
wards dried, was placed in a small square box 
pierced with holes ; the box was elevated to a 
height of 60 feet, and the paper was changed every 
twelve hours. A box we used, because such paper, 
by mere exposure to light, independent of pre- 
sence of ozone, would gradually become coloured 
by the setting free of the iodine, and it was also 
necessary to shield the paper from rain or snow, 
at the same time having it freely exposed to the 
air. The scale of colour was produced by satu- 
rating paper in a diluted tinct. of iodine of L, 
Phar. ; 2 of spirit to 1 of tinct. formed the higher, 
colour, No. 12. No. 11 was formed by 4 of spirit 
tol of tinct. and so on. The mean monthly 
amount of ozone in air seemed to be influenced 
by the degree of cold and the mean force of the 
wind. As moisture is one of the ways in which 
ozone may be destroyed, perhaps to the absence 
of moisture, and not to the presence of cold, is this 
effect referrible. From a comparison of the daily 
results, there seems to be more ozone present 
during the days in which the wind is north and 
west, than when south andeast. The prevailing 
winds throughout the period of observation were 
northerly. At one time, I was inclined to think 
that the presence of aurora had an increasing 
effect on the amount of ozone, but the data are 
too few definitely to say so. There did not seem 
to be much difference between the mean amount of 
ozone present in the air of Baffin’s Bay and that 
of Port Kennedy. 


SratisticaL Society. — Jan. 17,1860. Colo- 
nel Sykes, Vice-President, M.P., in the chair. — 
Edward Camps, Esq., was elected a Fellow of the 
Society.— Mr. Leone Levi read a Paper, “ On the 
Distribution and Productiveness of Taxes with 
reference to the prospective Amelioration in the 
Public Revenue of the United Kingdom.” The 
author commenced by comparing the proportion 














| blotted out of the list. 


of taxation borne by the people of the different | 
countries of Europe, from which it appeared that | 


the people of the United Kingdom pay 2/. 2s. per 
head; Holland, 1/. 18s.; France, 11. 10s.; Belgium, 
1l. 7s.; Austria, 13s.; the United States, 10s. 1d. ; 


Denmark, 5s. 6d.; and of Russia, 9s. 5d. In this | 


statement, however, the local taxation, which in 
some of the countries named is very heavy, is not 
taken account of, therefore the figures give no ac- 
curate representation of the actual burthens of the 

le. In estimating those burthens, the pro- 
portion they bear to the national income must not 
be disregarded; and taking that into considera- 


tion, Mr. Levi observed, it would be found that | 


the people of this country are not taxed more than, 
if so much, as the people of other countries. The 


total amount of property in the United Kingdom is | 
now estimated at 6,000,000,0001., and ithas attained 





| 
| 
| 


that magnitude by rapid increases during the pre- 
sent century. Thus in 1801 the estimated amount 
of national capital was 112/. per head of the popu- 
lation; in 1841 it was 150/. per head, and in 1858 
it had increased to 206/. per head. In the same 


| 
| 


manner the incomes of the people had increased; | 


and, notwithstanding the great additional taxation 
of the present century, when considered in rela- 
tion to the increased incomes, the proportionate 
amount had decreased from 3/. 14s. per head to 
21, 2s, 1d. per head. In 1859, the amount raised 
by taxation was not more than 10 per cent. on the 
incomes of the country. Estimating the popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom at 28 millions, the 
taxation of England and Wales was at the rate of 
21. 9s. per head; of Scotland, 2/. 6s. ; and of Tre- 
land, 1/. 1s. Mr. Levi next proceeded to consider 
the distribution of taxation among the different 
classes of the community, and produced several 
statements to show that the upper classes pay their 
full share of the national taxes. He estimated 
the number of the upper classes, including the 
nobility, the wealthy commoners, and the higher 
ranks of professions, at 1,000,000 of the whole po- 
pulation; the middle classes he estimated to amount 
to 9,000,000; the working classes,who depend upon 
their labour for their support,at 18,000,000; and the 


| veyance. 





Royat Astatic’ Soctery. — Jan. 21. Col. 


| Sykes, M.P. President, in the chair. Sir Emerson 


Tennent and J. Catafago, Esq., were elected into 
the Society. A lecture on “ India as a source of 
Cotton Supply” was delivered by J. A. Mann 

Esq. The Lecturer briefly traced the origin and 
progress of the trade ; and referred to the fact that 
canals, and other cheap modes of transit were now 
necessary to the development of the resources of 
the country. He thought sufficient pecuniary aid 
for the present had been granted for the construc- 
tion of railways, which for a long time would not 
pay the guaranteed rate of interest ; and that irri- 
gation was as necessary to the ryot, to enable him 
to produce good crops, as was the means of con- 
The rivers of India should also be 
opened up. The quality of the cotton produced 
was likewise an important question; and it had 
been proved that exotic cotton could be cultivated 


| in India fifty per cent. better, as to quantity and 


quality, than the indigenous kind. Some samples 
(from the Industrial Museum of the India House) 
were exhibited, which amply demonstrated the 
fact,—one especially, which had been valued by 
Mr. Bazley, M.P., at 1s. 6d. per pound. Mr. 


| Mann referred to the necessity of some currency 


poor at 1,000,000. His estimate of the amount of | 


taxes paid by the first three classes was founded on 
aninland revenue return, and Mr. Levi said he 
placed great confidence on the accuracy of the 


results which were exhibited in a classified table. | 


The total taxation of the country being estimated, 
including poor rates and local rates, at 73,800,0001.; 
the following are the proportions given, as paid 
by the three classes respectively, on some of the 
principal articles of consumption :— 


Tea and Sugar. 2,200,000 . 4,100,000 . 4,800,000 
Tobacco . - 1,000,000 2,000,000 . 2,506,000 
Wine and Spirits .471,7(0,000 1,900,000 700,000 


Spirits and Malt .= 3,000,000 
Paper . . ° 400,000 
Stamps. 

Income Tax. 


5,000,000 . 7,000,000 
700,000 . 200,000 

- 3,000,000 . 4,500,000 560,C00 
3,900,000 4,000,000 — 


According to the preceding statement the tax- 
of the middle classes to 3/. 13s., and of the lower 


classes to 1/. per head; and Mr. Levi observed 
that the result to be deduced from these returns 


reform in India; and was of opinion that gold 
should be made a legal tender, in order to relieve 
this country of the heavy drain of silver to India, 
where it is the only legal tender. The want, too, 
was greatly felt in India, of our institution of 
credit, in fact, of a national banking system. The 
statistics produced by Mr. Mann tended to prove 
that before many years India would redeem her 
former position in the manufacturing world; and 
that the greatly increasing Indian demand for 
British manufactured cotton must inevitably be, 
in a great measure supplanted by the adoption of 
English machinery in the Indian mills. ‘The fa- 


| vourable opinion entertained of the new cotton 
mills, and the success of those already in gear, 
| were adduced as proofs of the correctness of this 


| opinion. 


was that the three classes paid exactly the same | 
proportion of taxes to their incomes, amounting | 


in each case to 12 per cent. Mr. Levi then con- 
sidered the relative advantages of direct and of in- 
direct taxation, and mentioned the proportions of 
revenue raised by direct and indirect taxation by 
several European governments; from which it 
appeared that in this country 16 per cent. of the 


revenue is raised by direct, and 81 by indirect | 
taxation; whilst in France the proportions are 17 


and 63; in Prussia 46 and 40; and in Spain the 
direct taxes amount to 32, and the indirect to 52 


per cent.; the remaining amount in each case | 


being made up by miscellaneous taxes. 


Mr. Levi then pointed out several taxes that he | 


considered ought to be reduced or abolished; and 
among those which he condemned for abolition 
were the remaining duties on the importation of 
articles of food, insurances, and the duty on paper. 
The latter duty he considered to be objectionable 
on every ground, and he trusted it would soon be 
He then took a prospec- 
tive view of the revenue of this country seven 
years hence, provided that there were no wars 
and no extraordinary dearth to prevent the pros- 
perity of the country from progressing, as it has 
done during the last ten years. In this prospec- 
tive view Mr. Levi omitted from the estimated 
revenue the produce of the paper duty, and of 


other taxes that he considered it impolitie to | 


retain, and after making these deductions his esti- 
mated returns from all the remaining taxes ex- 
hibited a sum of three millions in addition to the 
present revenue. Amongst other alterations, he 
proposed a revision of the property and income 
tax. A discussion ensued at the conclusion of 
the paper, in which Mr. Dawson, Dr. Guy, Sir 
Francis Goldsmid, Mr. Hodge, Mr. Newmarch, 
Mr. Lumley, and the Chairman took part, and 
the meeting adjourned to the 21st of February. 


| of iron filings. 


Statistics further showed that the con- 


k | sumer in India might be supplied, by Indian 
ation of the upper classes amounts to 22/. per head, | mills, 20 per cent. cheaper than by the British 


manufacturers. The present value of money in 
India was adverted to as a considerable and inevi- 
table drawback to progress in these stages. 
Judging from the past, Mr. Mann thought that 
money would not increase in value proportionately 
with the trade, but would rather decline nearer 
to our standard, and facilitate rather than check 
that development. An interesting discussion fol- 
lowed the lecture, in which Col. Sykes, Dr. J. F. 
Watson, and Messrs. Smith, Smollett, and Mac- 
kenzie took part. 


Roya Instrrurion.— On Friday, the 20th, 
Professor Tyndall delivered a lecture on the 
action of magnetism on the electrie discharge. 
Presuming that his audience were generally 
acquainted with the subject, the Professor occupied 
the time with a series of brilliant and beautifully 
performed experiments, only appending to each 
a few words describing the action he intended to 
produce. The experiments were admirably chosen, 
not only to delight an audience, but to keep up a 
logical train of thought connected with the sub- 
ject. In the first place he demonstrated the nature 
of the continuous discharge from a powerful vol- 
taic battery or Ruhmkorff’s coil, showing the dis- 
persionof small particles of matter from one of the 
electrodes towards the other, and the effect of this 
to make a sort of bridge, over which the current 
could flow. Then exhibiting the image of the 
electric light on’a screen, he showed that the 
luminous discharge was amenable to the action of 
an ordinary magnet, in the same manner as a mass 
Another striking and singularly 
beautiful experiment consisted in making the 
luminous discharge rotate round a permanent 
fixed magnet, in the same way that an electro- 
magnet does in an old and well-known experi- 
ment. The spectacle of a delicate flame-like 
light obeying an invisible force, brought into 
operation by human will, was very startling and 
suggestive. After many other important illus- 
trations, Professor Tyndall exhibited the stratified 
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discharge in vacuo, similar to that obtained by | 
Ruhmkorff’s coil, by means of an enormous voltaic 
battery, consisting of 400 cells on Grove’s principle, 
which was kindly lent by Mr. Gassiott, who as- 
sisted on the occasion. This result overthrows 
all the theories of stratified discharges that have | 
been dependent upon the structure of the coil with its | 
primary and secondary currents, and showed that a | 
primary current of sufficient intensity was com- 
petent to produce the result. The vessel in which 
this discharge took place, was placed between the | 
poles of the powerful electro-magnet of the | 
Institution, and as soon as the magnet was put in 
action, the discharge began to grow dim, and 
rapidly failed altogether, to be renewed as soon as 
the excitation of the electro-magnet ceased. This 
remarkable phenomenon produced a_ profound | 
sensation on the audience, and its cause appears | 
to be one of the yet unsolved mysteries of science, 


Socrety or Arts, Wednesday, 25th January. 
Captain Sir E. Belcher, R.N.,C.B., in the chair. The 
paper read was “ On the Rise and Progress of Steam 
Navigation in the Port of London,” by Mr. P. L. 
Simmonds. The author thought that the in- | 
fluence of steam navigation on the trade and 
commerce of the country, and its active compe- 
tition with the sailing branch of the mercantile 
marine, had been very much overlooked. The 
steam vessels owned in the United Kingdom now 
constituted one-tenth of the entire mercantile 
tonnage; and, if the river steamers were added, 
they formed a still larger proportion. While the 
sailing tonnage registered in 1858, as compared 
with that registered in 1850, exhibited only an 
increase of 30 per cent., the steam tonnage regis- 
tered in the same year showed an advance of 264 
per cent. over that of 1850; and, moreover, one 
steam vessel performed the work of at least four 
sailing craft. The total number of steamers 
owned and registered in the United Kingdom, 
exclusive of the colonies, on the Ist of January, 
1859, was 1854. London stood, as might be ex- 
pected, at the head of the list, having a fleet of 
510 steamers, of 282,403 collective tonnage, and 
68,951 horse-power. There were in the United 
Kingdom and colonies, at the present time, 2239 
steamers, of 488,415 gross tonnage; and other 
commercial countries were fast availing them- 
selves also of steam power for their shipping. | 
The author gave some account of the first steamers 
used on the Thames, tracing their gradual im- 
provement to the present day. 

A discussion ensued, in which Messrs. C. Var- 
ley, J. Grantham, T. J. Ditchburn, T. G. Taylor, 
T. M. Gladstone, W. Hawes, the Chairman, and 
others took part. 





Chronic Alcoholic Intoxication. By Dr. Marcet, | 
M.D., F.R.S. (J. Churchill.) Dr. Marcet’s object | 
in this small volume is to record the beneficial | 
effects which he has observed at the Westminster 
Hospital from the administration of oxide of zinc 
in eases of chronic alcoholism, or that disturbed 
condition of the system which follows the abuse 
of spirituous liquors, and which does not amount 
to delirium tremens. Many of the cases which he 
adduces are extremely interesting, and we have | 
seldom met with a more remarkable instance of 
aberration than that recorded in the following 
extract. It will be observed that it is given to 
illustrate nervous disorders like alcoholism, al- 
though not produced by the misuse of stimulants. 


“©, T— aged 41, a gas-rate collector, apparently in easy 
circumstances, of a very nervous temperament and excitable 
temper. He had also been a gas inspector and subject to 
much anxiety connected with his business. There exists a 
slight tendency to suicide, but he observes that he never | 
could or would destroy himself, He is accompanied by his 
wife, —who considers all he says as perfect truth. C..T. ex- | 
presses himself fluently, and his memory appears very lucid, | 
from the minute account he gives of his case. On September 
13th, 1855, he was engaged the whole day in writing, and ap- 
peared much excited ; he went to bed at 11 o’clock, and the 
next morning rose at 3. At 9 a.m, he proceeded to his busi- | 
ness, leaving his papers in great disorder, which he had 
never done before. He returned home at 5 p. m., and asked | 
for some tea. Having shortly afterwards kissed his children, | 
(his wife was then absent), he left home, though for no de- 
finite purpose, taking a few pounds with him. He wandered | 
about all night, and found himself in the morning at Hampton | 
Court. He continued walking, not knowing where he was | 


going or why he had left his house, and after some days 
arrived at Southampton. He next embarked on a packet 





leaving for France, and resumed his rambles in Normandy 
where he suffered great privations, sleeping in the fields and 
on the high road, m7 living upon nothing but turnips, 
apples, and water. Having remained abroad for about one 
month, at the t of N ber he returned to 
Plymouth, stopping on his way at Jersey ; and then wan- 
dered to Teignmouth, Totness, Exeter, and from thence to 
Bristol and Clifton. He still had some money with him, al- 
though he thought he had none, and that he wanted none, 
With the view of joining his family on the birthday of one of 
his children, this unfortunate man returned home, and ar- 
rived late at night at his own door; the person who opened 
it meg oe ons not recognise him, and closed the door upon 
him. He then set off again on his rambling life, and walked 
to Brighton with the object of visiting some relations who he 
knew would be kind to him ; but when at Brighton he never 
called upon them, although he passed under their very win- 
dows ; he does not know why he did not see them. From 
Brighton he went to Shoreham, to Worthing, and to Preston, 
where, his money being entirely spent and having no food 
he began to suffer the most bitter pangs of hunger. He us 
his utmost endeavours to obtain food from charitable institu. 
tions, and was directed to Arundel, whence, finding no relief, 
he proceeded to Chichester. In this town the sufferings 
from hunger were such that he was induced to procure food 
by dishonest means; he was taken up and imprisoned, with 
hard labour, for twelve days. When liberated he immedi- 





| ately started for London, to which he walked in two pry 
e 


the distance being sixty-four miles. During the journey 
took nothing but bread and water; he proceeded imme- 
diately to his house, and arrived there on the 27th of No- 
vember, having been absent from home more than two 
months.” 

The quantity of drink taken by Dr. Marcet’s 
patients was in many cases enormous — three or 
four pints of beer and a pint of spirits being 
nothing remarkable. It appears that the phe- 
nomena designated “ alcoholism” are not only pro- 
duced by extensive drinking, but may, in some 
states of the constitution, follow a very small allow- 
ance of stimulant, and they sometimes make their 
appearance years after the habits of the patients 
have been reformed. The subject is a very 
curious one, and we can imagine the remedy 
suggested by Dr. Marcet being of great value. 

NovEL AppLicATIon or CoLLopIon.—Messrs. 
Barnwell and Rollason have patented a curious 
and interesting application of collodion, which, 
if successful, may lead to important results. 
They mix collodion with a vegetable oil, and 
apply heat, which produces certain changes. 
They then spread a film of this preparation upon 
glass or stone, which may take the form of plates 
or cylinders, and before it is set, silk or other 


| fabric is applied to it and removes a small quan- 


tity of it. The silk or other article is then dried 
at a temperature not exceeding 300°, after which 
it presents a glazed appearance, and has the pro- 
perty of being waterproof. It appears that 
rough materials, such as straw and sawdust, will 
serve to make the gun-cotton or xyloidine required, 
and any of its solvents will answer the purpose ; 
although we suppose the finer preparations are 
required for delicate fabrics, which are said to 
be considerably strengthened by the process. 





FINE ARTS. 
a So 
THE LATE GEORGE FRANKLIN AND 
ETTY. 


In Mr. Gilchrist’s “ Life of Etty,” the intimate 
friends of the great painter failed to meet again 
one figure which had been very familiar to them 
in the studio of the living man. This was George 
Franklin, who for thirty-five years or thereabouts 


had been Etty’s assistant, or “ devil,” in the slang | 
of the lawyers for a junior counsel who reads up | 


the cases, and does the drudgery of some prospe- 
rous leader of a circuit. As Chancellor Thurlow 
had his Hargrave, learned and inarticulate, Mira- 
beau his Dumont, so well-employed historical and 


| portrait painters have recourse to brother crafts- 


men of greater leisure than themselves, to paint 


| in back-grounds and accessories, and advance the 


general heavy work of a picture towards that 
point, when a comparatively few rapid touches 
from the master will inform the whole with vital- 
ity, and, in an Etty’s case, with a glory of hue 
amounting to a veritable transfiguration of what 
has gone before. Such an office Etty himself in 
early years performed awhile for Lawrence, and, 
during a far longer period, Franklin for Etty. 
What leisure he had,—and of this he had often 
an affluence, — was engrossed by Etty. For 





























many a year, indeed, he was not merely that 
painter’s professional assistant, but his general 
factotum and right-hand man, ready to turn his 
hand to any job his patron might set, whether to 
make appointments with models, whether to 
help put the studio to rights, and help clean 
“ the précieuses choses,” or to see the painter and 
his multitudinous baggage safely stowed in a 
York coach, or to prepare for, await, and welcome 
him on his return. Whatever Etty might bid, 
that Franklin would do,—“ would go through fire 
and water to serve William Etty,”—as the latter 
would often own. 

We have mentioned the absence of any account 
of these services in ’s biography. But we 
have heard that the omission was no fault of the 
biographer’s ; that the latter more than once ap- 
plied to Franklin for such aid as might enable 
him to pen a trustworthy account of the relation- 
ship which had existed between Etty and him; 
that even an interview was denied; and that 
rather than give a one-sided imperfect account, 
the biographer gave none. The poor man’s mind 
had been soured and rendered suspicious by mis- 
fortune, and what he considered ill-usage. A 
biographer came to filch something more out of 
him, as he fancied. The rights of the case can 
hardly be given now. We fear relations between 
the painter and his old assistant were, at the last, 
not so pleasant as they had been. Causes of dis- 
agreement arose; and perhaps Etty’s mind was 
unduly influenced against him by others. All 
who knew the two regretted the omission of some 
substantial recognition of Franklin’s long services 
in Etty’s will; and we believe Etty’s executors 
felt strongly enough on the subject to seek and 
obtain the sanction of the legatees to making 
Franklin a trifling present. God be praised, we 
are not childless men, with a large fortune to 
divide among many and hostile expectants! 

When we last heard of Franklin, he was occu- 
pying a very humble and unprofessional position, 
in poverty and ill-health, He has now gone 
where the weary are at rest. This week his re- 
maining artistic effects, pictures, studies, and 
drawings from his own hand, a few miscellaneous 
pictures and prints, and the carefully hoarded 
sketches and’relics of his Master, which he had 
accumulated, were sold by Messrs. Foster; who, 
in their mode of lotting and disposing of these 
hnmble yet interesting objects, manifested the 
kindly feeling with which they were animated 
towards the widow, — and she stands in need of 
such kindness. For her sake we could wish our 
attention had been earlier called to this sale. 

To admirers of Etty many of the slight things 
here sold would be of peculiar interest. Let us 
name for one the compact tin colour-box, with its 
“false bottom,” and the palette, which had made 
the Italian tour with Etty, and assisted at those 
eloquent translations, by a sympathising hand, of 
some of the chief glories of Titian, of Tintoret, 
and Veronese. For another, the two lots of MS. 
scraps and letters, and painful drafts of letters, 
from Etty, with note-books and other “ uncon- 
sidered trifles.” In one of these note-books we 
caught sight of a first rude tentative classification 
of the degrees of excellence among the Westmin- 
ster Hall cartoon competitors, at which competi- 
tion Etty presided among the judges. 

There was one genuine picture of importance, 
which had been presented to the faithful assist- 
ant, — a picture from Etty’s middle period, in that 
attractive class,—the fancy conversation pieces,— 
emulative of the Venetians, of which the Vernon 
collection presents one or two transcendent speci- 
mens. It was here entitled, ‘ Preparing for the Bal 
Masqué.” A young girl whose toilette is more 
than half completed, a male friend assisting her 
to some advice over the jewel department, and the 
artist to a bit of contrasted effect. It is a purely 
painted but not highly finished work; a piece of 
artist's rhetoric, lit by the glow and lyrical feel- 
ing so characteristic of Etty’s mind; an example 
of the master, let us add, unspoiled by time or 
varnish, +e i 

To us, remembering the position in which their 
possessor had stood, and the feelings he had che- 
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rished for Etty in life, it was somewhat pathetic 
to look through the rough sketches, some hun- 
dred in all, begged by the devoted man at various 
odd moments during so long a course of years, 
prized and retained during so many subsequent 
ones of sore poverty, now to be scattered into all 
sorts of regardless hands. The most important 
of the sketches was that for the famous ‘ Cleopatra’ 
about the size of the actual picture, and with the 
main flowing lines of that fascinating composition 
struck off. Next to it in interest came three or 
four sketches for the two lovely ‘ Cupid andPsyche ’ 
pieces, the two distinct and widely differing com- 
positions from that subject. There was one, in 
colour, of a mythologic ‘ Design for a Ceiling ;’ and 
there were one or two, also in colour, for the ill- 
fated Pimlico fresco. The rest, in crayons, pencil, 
pen-and-ink, and even water-colours, rough jot- 
tings made in Etty’s characteristic way on backs 
of letters, and circulars, and odd scraps of paper, 
were all small in size and sufficiently miscella- 
neons. Some were timid early doings from an- 


tique casts, &c.; others, first thoughts (occasion- | 


ally in colours, and then very effective and 
pretty), for a few of his finest compositions, the 
‘ Storm,’ the ‘ Golden Age,’ the ‘ Andromeda,’ &c. 
Such first thoughts and indications of the artist’s 
conceptions are full of interest and meaning to those 
who can construe them, but are enigmatic and 
unpolished as the sketches of great colourists 
always are; mere artist’s short-hand, wholly de- 
void of the grace, that hint of perfection, the 
suggestion as of a rose in the bud, which marks 
the sketches of Raphael and the great masters of 
drawing and composition. 

One or two Academy studies of Etty’s there 





were, but in the last degree insignificant, and even | 


dubious. 

Franklin’s own sketches and pictures ex- 
plained his career and his fate. The pictures 
were tame, frigid imitations; at one time of 
Canaletti, at another of Etty. The sketches and 
drawings were from almost every conceivable 
kind of subject, — from landscape, architecture, 
farmhouse life, and even comic life, ideal life, 
classical life, after the antique, after the old mas- 
ters, after Etty. Those from humble landscape 
and still-life showed fidelity and cleverness ; the 
rest were generally vague and tame. He was a 
man of a now numerous class,—painstaking, and 
not without talent, but quite without genius; on 
whom the great masters exert a withering in- 
fluence, but who, if set to copy humble life in a 
legitimate way can do so meritoriously. Were the 
arts on a right footing again, for such men could 
be found serviceable uses, and fair pay, as deco- 
rators under some competent guiding hand, and as 
decorative artists. How diverse are the fates of 
men! ‘Two start in the same race. To one of 
rare genius and force of character, are in the end 
awarded fame, fortune, a public funeral, and an 
elaborate biography ; to the other, poverty, neglect, 
and an obscure grave. 


Tue Picture GALLERY AT CANTERBURY 


Politician, and the ‘Foot Bath;’ a ‘ Shylock 
and Jessica, by Smirke, a ‘ Lady,’ by Sir Peter 
Lely; and the ‘Empress Eugénie,’ (a capital 
portrait), by Dubufe. We point out enough to 


the taste of the proprietor; a collection in truth 
worth visiting, whether in the quiet daylight, 


picture gallery, or at night, still well-lighted, 
when you can pass from gallery to adjoining 
hall, or from hall to gallery, filling up the 
intervals of “choruses, madrigals, and glees,”’ with 
objects of sight as pleasant to the eye as the former 
are sweet to the ear. The performances hardly 
come within the scope of the Lrrerary GAZETTE; 
but it is within our scope, and indeed our duty to 
notice any such laudable endeavour to raise the 
tone and character of public amusements. Mr. 
Morton deserves honourable mention for his work, 


Then, another small choice group of “ancient 
silver-gilt plate,” of the days from Vellini down- 


| wards, when Mr. Smith was an artist, drove us 
| mad with envy that we could not buy that latest 
show that there is a good selection and variety — | } 
very creditable indeed to both the enterprise and | 


but most convertible specimen in all the group of 
good design in silver; that modest set of three 
elegant old English sugar vases and covers, -with 


g | festoons of foliage and beaded edges, surmounted 
when there is only a handsome, well-lighted | 


(not the edges but the covers) “with groups of 
flowers ;” vases or basins of genuine old English 
simplicity of design, and unpretending beauty of 
execution. And so, finally, the sight of these and 
the longing drove us out of the room; and we 
refused to look at certain “rich Indian dresses 
and shawls,” or even at a few admirable specimens 
of Béttscher ware; or to be comforted by a display 
of old Hungarian arms, not a little curious, even 


| though they were “ purchased at a sale at Liver- 


and, as far as we can learn, also for the manner and | 


conduct of it. Men will smoke and drink ; but 


they will not be content again with only smoke | 


and drink, after having had their entertainment so 
seasoned, not too “highly,” but healthily and 


over the Water.” 

We must not omit to praise the buildings them- 
selves —a really good picture gallery, and a 
music hall in which the music can be heard, both 
admirably suited to their purpose, and very hand- 
some without, — the work of Mr. Samuel Field. 


Fine Art Gosstp.—Now they have sent in 
their pictures to the British Institution, the artists 
are working double tides during the two short 


Six months’ work has as usual to 
be compressed into these fateful two. The 


| younger men seem trying their best, stimulated 





Hau..— The “ Royal Academy over the Water,” | 


as Punch calls the Picture Gallery of Canterbury 
Hall, in the Westminster Road, really deserves 
some notice at our hands. We spoke in a recent 
number of the reduced picture (by Rosa Bonheur 
herself) of the ‘ Horse Fair,’ allowed to be ex- 
hibited there temporarily, we presume for the 
sake of obtaining subscribers to the engraving ; 
but we must also speak of the permanent gallery 
in which this hangs, though without a doubt this 
picture is its proudest ornament: still in a cata- 
logue of 246 paintings (not reckoning water- 
colour drawings), — the eighth edition of which 
lies before us, we find the names of Maclise, 
Ansdell, Frith, Faed,Sir Edwin Landseer, Danby, 
Miiller, Hook, Linnell, Anthony, Callcott, Cres- 
wick, Haydon, and others. Haydon’s picture is the 
‘ Curtius;’ Maclise contributes the ‘ Noah’s Sacri- 
fice ;’ Hook, his ‘ Lobster-catchers;’ Frith, ‘ lachimo 
and Imogen,’ (an early painting); Rosa Bonheur, 
a portrait of ‘Wasp;’ Lance some of his prize 
‘Fruit.’ There are two very pleasing composi- 
tions by Frere and Schlesinger—the “ Cook turned 





by the prospect of a Reformed Academy (reform 
nowise premature), and of an enlargement of the 
ranks of Associates. Undoubtedly, the most re- 
markable feature of the coming Academy Exhibi- 
tion will be Mr. Holman Hunt’s long-promised, 
often-deferred picture, finished at last, and cele- 
brated before seen. 


years. On its account he has made an express 
stay of two or three years in Jerusalem, painting 
from veritable oriental Rabbis and Judwans. Of 
his difficulties in obtaining some of his sitters, sin- 
gular stories are told. Of the picture itself we 
hear glowing reports ; as of a most solemn, earnest, 
faithful performance, not painted to please the eye 
and embellish a fashionable drawing-room, but 
with quite a different purpose. 

Looking in at a miscellaneous sale of objects of 
vertu at Christie’s this week, our attention was 
specially challenged by a large assemblage of 
modern Japanese bronzes. They were of con- 
siderable size, and not particularly apposite to 
European uses. Vases with dragons couchant ; 
“lamp stands” into which we should be puzzled 
to introduce lamps ; figures of “ sacred bulls,” and 
other “ monsters,” as the catalogue impolitely 
styles these oriental sculptures. But they are of 
extraordinary technic perfection as bronzes,— 
crisp, bright, clear, and artistically varied in 
colour. There is real excellence in the modelling 
too, though misapplied to monstrosities in the last 
degree uninteresting. Why cannot the English 
make bronzes ? A small but choice group of old 
Sévres, including a lovely pair of ‘‘ small vases and 
covers, rose du Barri and gold, painted with 
Cupids in medallions, and mounted with or-molu ;” 
and also “a pair of beautiful candlesticks ” (cata- 
logues were elegant and truthful over o/d Sévres), 
“of or-molu formed as flowers, in small vases of 
old Sévres turquoise, painted with birds in medal- 
lions, on fluted ” stands of or-molu ; these and other 
things like, delighted our eyes with their pure tints, 
and refined combinations of the same, their tasteful 
modesty of hue and exquisite execution. This is 
the very antithesis of the gaudy, over-done, modern 
Sévres, which suggests nothing but the vulgar 


Over the ‘ Joseph and Mary | 
finding Christ in the Temple,’ the resolute painter, | 
slow but thoughtful, has spent some four or five | 


pool, made by a bankrupt Austrian Government,” 
which is now trying to sell everything Hungarian 
it can lay its hands on. Why not the Hungarian 


| crown ? 


On Thursday evening the Society for the En- 
couragement of the Fine Arts gave its opening 


| soirée of the season (its second) at the Suffolk 
well. We wish every success to the “ Academy | 


Street Gallery, the walls of which are now covered 
more agreeably than they sometimes are; namely 
by Mr. Wallis’s excellent selection of some among 
the best of current English pictures. The soirée 


| Was numerously attended ; the Vocal Association, 





misapplication of gold in producer and consumer. 


conducted by Mr. Benedict and Mr. James Beck, 
contributing greatly to the attraction of the even- 
ing. To gaze upon a fine Turner or Etty, and 
listen to well-trained voices, is a felicitous union 
of gratifications. The musical part of the enter- 


e z y . | tainment, however, would have been improved by 
months which remain before sending-in day for | 
| the Academy. 


a trifle higher feeling in the selection of the music 
performed. The most classical of the various part- 
songs executed was Bishop’s ‘Sleep, gentle Lady ; 
and it was the only one which drew forth an 
encore. In this, as in other ways, the infant 
‘Society ” shows its want of sufficiently definite 
aims at present. 


Journal des Beaux-Arts et de la Littérature. 

WE have received the first annual volume of a 
new periodical, bearing the above title, the pub- 
lication of which was commenced at Antwerp at 
the beginning of 1859. Its object is to supply a 
want which has long been felt both by artists and 
amateurs in Belgium, and which, considering the 
artistic position of the country, both traditional and 
actual, we may well wonder, has so long been left 
unsatisfied — that of a medium of intercommu- 
nication in matters connected with art between 
all who are interested in subjects of this nature. 
As it is by no means designed that the interest of 
the journal should be confined to Belgium alone, 
a considerable portiun of its space is devoted to 
letters from correspondents in Germany, France, 
England, and other foreign countries. Of this 
correspondence, the German portion is decidedly 
that which is most deserving of attention. Among 
the most remarkable articles contained in the pre- 
sent volume are a series of papers on the exposi- 
tion of cartoons, chiefly by German artists, which 
was opened at Brussels in June last. Among the 
principal contributors to this exhibition, occur 
the names of Schnorr, Cornelius Kaulbach, and 
Rethal, whose works meet with a kindly appre- 
ciation at the hands of the Belgian critie. M. 
Héris, the well-known author of “L’Histoire de la 
Peinture Flamande sous les Ducs de Bourgogne.” 
contributes a very interesting notice of a somewhat 
celebrated picture, which was formerly the prin- 
cipal ornament of the collegiate church of St. Mar- 
tin, at Ypres, and now forms part of the collection 
of the late M. Van den Schriek, at Louvain. This 
picture has been attributed by various authorities 
to several different painters; but M. Héris, whose 
opinion on paintings of the early Flemish School 
is certainly worthy of the most respectful atten- 
tion, is very decidedly of opinion that it is an un- 
finished work of John Van Eyck, and regards it 
as entitled to rank among the best productions of 
this great artist. Nor must we omit to notice a 
series of letters, appearing under the head of “ Cor- 
respondance Intérieure,” contributed by Mr. Weale, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


(Re 68 220) FA a, 








an English gentleman residing at Brussels, who 
has devoted himself for a considerable period to a 
careful study of Belgian antiquities, and whose 
knowledge on this subject is at once curious 
and extensive to no common degree. We are 
glad to observe that Mr. Weale speaks in terms of 


strong reprehension of the neglect with which,: 


as every one who is at all familiar with the 


churchesand other public buildings of Belgium can | 


testify, the splendid art treasures of the country are 
but too frequently treated. The letters contained 
in this book are almost entirely confined to the 
antiquities of Bruges; and are well worthy of the 
close attention of all who are interested in the 
subject of which they treat. On the whole, we 
are glad to be able to speak in terms of deserved 





praise both of the spirit in which this publication | 


is undertaken, and of the manner in which it is 
executed; and we cordially recommend it to the 
notice of the artists and amateurs of this country. 
The volume for the current year will contain a 
series of articles on paintings of the early Flemish 
School, which are likely to be especially interest- 
ing to the English reader. 


THE DRAMA. 
+ 

WE are promised, not by advertisements alone, 
but by certain indications which seldom or never 
deceive, a good dramatic harvest for the season of 
1860. Let us hope that the swallows will not all 
fly away in the spring. 
menced well, and others will no doubt follow. 
The Lyceum bids fair to rival the ADELPnt in the 
peculiar dramatic entertainment which, grafted on 
pieces taken from the French, or consisting simply 
of French translations, has hitherto had such a 
hold upon certain audiences. We noticed last 
week the fact, that Mr. Taylor is engaged to 
dramatise Mr. Dickens’s last novel. This week 
we have merely to add, in the words of the Ly- 
crEuM affiche, that Mr. Dickens has himself very 
kindly undertaken to superintend the production 
of the piece. 

The Surrey witnessed on last Monday the 
moderately successful production of a play, of a 
like nature and name with that of Mr. Watts 
Philips. It is called the Changed Heart, instead 
of the Dead Heart, and Mr. Creswick, of course, 
plays the hero, every portion of the piece which 
is at all effective being assigned to the leading 
actor. We cannot too much reprobate this cus- 
tom, which dwarfs the author whilst it does not 
in any way exalt the actor. The drama may in- 
deed with reason decline, when the only chance 
open to a dramatic author is to fit his characters 
to his actors, as a tailor would fit his coats to his 
customers, The evil of accepting plays of French 
origin instead of original pieces, is surely brought 
very prominently before the managers themselves, 
when, instead of finding the public thronging their 
theatres to witness a successful piece, they find 
other managers awaiting a successful drama, 
merely to plagiarise at their own house. The best 
way after all to be successful is to be original ; the 
best, but the most difficult ; but of its excellence there 
can be but little doubt. All theatres which have a 
specialité of their own have been and will be suc- 
cessful. We need only point to the Prrxcess’s 
under Kean and the Otymprc under Robson for 
a proof of our arguments; but until managers 
greatly change, aud we have some care and more 
honesty shown with regard to dramas sent to them 
for inspection, and also a better scale of remu- 
neration for authors, we cannot expect to see 
the drama flourish as it did “once upon a 
time.” ‘To say that the British public has not a 
genuine love for the stage still is a mere folly. Let 
any lessee only fill his house with a moderately 
skilful company, and produce a good play, and he 
is sure of success. The appearance of Mr. Charles 
Dillon at Drury Lane Theatre will take place 
on the 6th of next month. We believe that Mr. 
Dillon will play “a round” of his favourite cha- 
racters, and is also ambitious of appearing in a 
new play. The specialité of this actor is that he 
seems equally adapted, as Johnson said of Gold- 


Many houses have com- | 


| 








smith’s writing, “risus movendi causa sive fletus :” 
tragedy or comedy are equally good when played 
by him. For the very finest tragedy, the philo- 
sophic, the polished, and the pyschologically 
intense, we apprehend Mr. Dillon to be scarcely 
fitted ; for the highest comedy also we may doubt 
his capacity, but he can run up and down the 
gamut with considerable ease, great expression, 
and a hearty and graceful feeling. He has besides 
a certain pathos about him which always takes 
with the audience, and he is moreover a favourite 
with a great portion of the London and provincial 
public. Let him not exhaust the patience of his 
admirers by recurring to old pieces, but produce 
something good as well as new, and his success 
will be certain. A new American actress, of the 
lively spasmodic school of Mrs. Barney Williams, 
has also during the past week appeared at “the 
Lane.” The bills call her a “great actress,” 
which she assuredly is not; but she is nevertheless 
a lively and agreeable performer, and in certain 
parts may prove an acquisition to the English 
stage, where indeed we are sadly in want of great 
actresses as well as of great actors. 

The remainder of the theatres may be alfhost 
summarily dismissed; the opening of Parliament 
having brought people to town, the houses are full, 
and the pieces remain very nearly as they were. 

Mr. William Cooke, very long and very ho- 
nourably known in connection with AsTLEyY’s Am- 
phitheatre, the successor of Ducrow, who himself 
succeeded old Philip Astley, announced his re- 
tirement from the stage and the circus, on the 
30th instant. Unlike other heroes and lessees, 
who die’ histrionically in London to revive and 
flourish in the country like transplanted Christ- 
mas trees, Mr. Cooke promises that this will be 
his “final” retirement. We are sure that he 

arries with him the good wishes of all the visitors 
of his house, and of all connected with him. 
After all, if equestrianism be not of the highest 
style of art, or the “legitimate,” or whatsoever 
assumptive title it may employ, it still is an im- 
portant source of amusement with the young and 
with our country cousins. If Richard III. be 
not only expected to speak blank verse with pro- 
priety, to roll his eyes, as Mrs. Malaprop would 
say, “ with an emphasis,” and to depict the varied 
passions of the soul (on horseback), but also to 
be a good rider and a vigorous combatant, we 
cannot find fault with the manager on that score, 
nor is, in our opinion, the public too erigeant. 
From the time when Bankes’s horse played on a 
tambourine before Queen Elizabeth to the days 
when Mr. William Cooke, junior, and other star- 
riders delighted the children of our Queen, we 
doubt whether we have not learnt much from 
equestrianism. We have at any rate found that 
horses and even bulls might be rendered docile by 
kind treatment, and as, according to Horace, 

* Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona,” 


so we have seen horse-taming before the era of 
Mr. Rarey. The success of the ALHAMBRA Circus 
has no doubt diminished the number of frequen- 
ters to AsTLEy’s; and Mr. Cooke may have other 
reasons besides that of age for retiring. As it is 
we can only wish him a bumper at parting, and 
advise our friends to take their little ones to see 
Richard III.—for the last time on horseback—on 
his famous white Surrey. 

The feeling against Sunday preaching in 
theatres seems to be on the increase, and it is to 
be hoped that the promoters of that scheme will 
let it quietly die. Do they remember that the 
first to set the example was Mr. E. T. Smith, who 
hired a preacher, from Newcastle we think, with 
a strong voice and a popular doctrine, to fill the 
ALNAMBRA PALace in Leicester Square every Sun- 
day? His début was hailed with many expres- 
sions of disapprobation by the press and public, 
and the reverend gentleman, whom we believe to 
have been a good and earnest man, broke his en- 
gagement and withdrew after the first Sunday. 

“ The “ Dramatic College” has, as we had for- 
gotten to chronicle, again made its appearance 
before the public. A meeting of the subscribers, 
donors, and members of the Institution met in 


the saloon of Drury Lane theatre to confirm a 
resolution lately passed by the committee, for a 
grant of 2501. to build one house for the Royal 
Dramatic College, and to sanction and confirm a 
resolution passed in special committee on the 
' same day for a grant of 250/. to form the nucleus 
| of a superannuation fund for the members of the 
| association. Mr. Benjamin Webster, president 
of the institution, took the chair, and from his 
speech we learnt that the “ Drury Lane fund had 
built two houses, the Covenr Garpen fund 
two, and the General Theatrical Fund two, so 
that if the meeting voted in favour of the pro- 
posal, eight houses would be paid for, and the 
fund itself would only have to buildtwo.” It was 
also proposed to grant sums of 7s, 6d. and 10s. 
per week to persons of the profession who were 
in want, and who had reached the age of sixty. 
The motion was put and carried unanimously. 

So, then, the actors are before the authors. 
Pray, Mr. Dickens, and, oh! pray, Sir Bulwer 
Lytton, what has become of that extraordinary 
and sacred thing, if it be an entity and still 
exists, the “ Guild of Literature and Art?” 
Where are the almshouses for decayed authors ? 
Do the last lines of Sir Bulwer’s epilogue of 
“David Fallen” (Not so Bad as We Seem) still 
linger on the ears of those who acted it at Devon- 
shire House? Alas, how many are dead! The 
Duke himself, Jerrold, Foster — but we stay our 
hand. Truly, to use the words we remember— 

«_____ we authors should feel 

We must put our own shoulders like men to the wheel ; 
Be thrifty when thriving — take heed of the morrow, 
And get not in debt ; where the deuce could we borrow ? 
Let us think of a scheme, we are always so knowing ; — 
A scheme! We have got one, the wheel ’s set a going ! 


A play from one author, with authors for actors, 
And some benefit nights for the world’s benefactors.” 


Well! the play was written, given, acted, 
produced money; the benefit night came, but 
yet the “world’s benefactors” await for the guild. 

This reminds us that the young authors of a 
certain clique, the Messrs. Broughs, Talfourd, 
Byron, &c., are about to produce a new burlesque, 
the Forty Thieves, and to give an amateur per- 
formance of the School for Scandal at one of the 
theatres —the Haymarket has been named—for 
the benefit of the family of the late Mr. Bayle St. 
John, whose early death we have had reason to 
lament. The St. Johns, as all the world knows, 
are a family of litterateurs, and the scheme will 
meet, no doubt, with the success it merits. 





MUSIC. 
We have lately had little or nothing to say in 
relation to matters musical, from the simple fact 
that little or nothing of importance has been doing 
in the musical world. Nor have we much to 
record in our present number. The most notable 
musical event of the week is the Glasgow Festival, 
of which we shall have to speak at some length 
in our next. The next fact is the substitution of 
Balfe’s well-known opera, the Crown Diamonds, 
for that of Victorine, by Mr. Mellon, at Covent 
Garden. The Monday Popular Concerts, which 
are being given at St. James’s Hall, are, as usual, 


rigal Union have also met with great and deserved 
encouragement at the Egyptian Hall, and many 
of the eminent members of the profession are 
giving concerts (as is customary at this season of 
the year), which are all more or less successful. 





ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
ecco 

MEETING oF ConvocatTion.—On Wednesday 
morning, the 25th inst., the two Houses of Con- 
vocation for the province of Canterbury assem~ 
bled at Westminster for the transaction of busi- 
ness. The Upper House met in a chamber at 
Queen Anne’s Bounty Office ; the Archbishop 
of Canterbury presided,. and there were also 
present the Bishops of London, Lincoln, Oxford, 
Gloucester and Bristol, and Chichester, attended 
by the Chancellor of the Province, the Arch- 
bishop’s Secretary, and a Proctor. 
The Bishop of London presented the report of 
the joint committee of both Houses of Convoca- 
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tion upon the subject of occasional services ; and 
on the motion of the Bishop of Oxford, it was 
agreed that the names of the Bishops of St. 
David’s, Chichester, Hereford, Gloucester, and 
Norwich, should be added to the committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the law of simony. 

The House then adjourned. 

The Lower House assembled in the Jerusalem 
Chamber, under the presidency of the Dean of 
Bristol. 

After some formal business, the Venerable the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
} 


Archdeacon of London moved that the members | 


of the Upper House be earnestly prayed to use all 
means in their power to oppose the passing of a 
law for the abolition of Church-rates. ‘The mo- 
tion, which was seconded by Archdeacon Denison, 
was unanimously adopted. 

The members of the “ Missionary-bishops ” 
Committee presented a report upon the expediency 
of placing bishops at the head of missions of the 


Church of England to heathen countries beyond | 


Her Majesty’s dominions, the consideration of 
which was deferred until next session. 

Among the entries given by the members of 
the Lower House for discussion at the adjourned 
meeting, we find one by the Hon. and Rev. Dr. 
Pellew, Dean of Norwich,—“ to move that the 
Upper House be invited to concur in a petition to 
the Queen to appoint a commission to consider 
whether the Book of Common Prayer may not be 
better adapted to the existing position and exi- 
gencies of the Church without omitting the 
smallest portion of its present contents,” by certain 
divisions and re-arrangements, and avoidance of 
repetitions, which the Dean specifies ; and another 
by Canon Wordsworth, deprecating “the changes 
that have recently been proposed in the law of 
marriage,” and earnestly praying “ their lordships 
in the Upper House to exert their best endeavours 
to avert such changes as would bring the statute- 
law of the Jand into collision with the laws of the 
Church, to which the clergy of this realm are 
bound by the most sacred obligations to conform.” 

The Lower House adjourned after a sitting of 
about two hours. 

Tue Diocese oF BrispAne.—A meeting was 
held in the Egyptian Hall, at the Mansion House, 
on the afternoon of Thursday last, at the desire of 
the new Bishop of Brisbane, Queensland, Aus- 
tralia, in aid of the funds for the endowment of 
the bishopric. The Bishop of London presided, 
and there were present, besides the Bishop of 
Brisbane (Dr. Tuffnell), the Bishop of Oxford, and 
several other prelates. It was stated that the only 
endowment of the bishopric at the present time is 
5,0001.; and that the expenses of making the 
necessary addition to the bishop’s income, and 
providing him with a suitable residence, must fall 
upon the colonists themselves. 

West Arrica Misston.—On Sunday last, the 
22nd inst., the Lord Bishop of Barbadoes held a 
most interesting ordination in the Chapel Royal, 
Whitehall; when the Rev. Abel Phillips, late 
scholar of Codrington College, Barbadoes, was 
ordained priest, and Mr. Joseph Dean, literate, 
deacon. Both of these gentlemen are appointed 
to the Pongas Mission in West Africa, and will 
shortly leave this country to enter upon their self- 
denying work. 

Tue Spectat SunpAy-Eventna Services. — 
The fourth of the special Sunday-evening services 
at St. Paul’s was held last Sunday evening under 
the dome. The vast area was completely filled 
by a densely-packed congregation. The preacher 
was the Rev. Dr. Vaughan, Chaplain to her Ma- 
jesty, late Head-Master of Harrow. At West- 
minster Abbey there was also a large attendance: 
the nave was quite full. The sermon here was 
preached by the Rev.’ J. Lowrell, M.A., Incum- 
bent of St. Matthew’s, City Road. Exeter Hall, 
St. James’s Hall, and the theatres were well 
attended; the sermons being preached, at Exeter 
Hall by a cler; an of the Church of England ; 
at St. James’s Hall by a dissenter, at each of the 
two services ; at the Garrick by a clergyman of 
the Established Church at one service, and by a 
dissenting minister at another ; at the Victoria‘the 
same ; at Sadler’s Wells, and at the Britannia by 
dissenting ministers. 


] 


| subject of discussion at a public meeting lately 
| held at Bodmin. 
| given his full co-operation to the cause, and it 


| 





Tue SpectaL Prayer-MeetIncs 1N EXETER 
Hau. — The first of these meetings, arranged 
by the Evangelical Alliance, took place on Friday, 
the 20th inst. There were about 1000 persons 
present. Several clergymen, dissenting ministers, 
and laymen took part in the proceedings. The 
second meeting took place on the afternoon of 
Tuesday last, and the attendance {was consider- 
ably greater than on the former occasion. 

Tue Cornish BisHopric.— The question of 
erecting the county of Cornwall into a separate 
diocese has been again revived, and made the 





The Bishop of Exeter has 


appears to have met with the approval of most of 
the clergy and leading laity of the county. It | 
seems that the Ecclesiastical*Commissioners will | 
very shortly be in the receipt of no less than | 
8000/. per annum from Cornish property, which 


alone will be much more than ample for the | 


establishment and support of the proposed epis- | 


copal see. A memorial has been prepared for 
presentation to Lord Palmerston, to which sig- 
natures are now being obtained throughout the 
county ; and a requisition has been made to thé 
members of both Houses of Parliament connected 
with the diocese of Exeter, soliciting their support 
of the measure. 


CHRISTIANITY IN PoLtynesta.—The total po- | 


pulation of the twenty islands which compose the 
group called Polynesia is estimated at 50,000; the 
number of native Christians at 7,678;—Tahiti 
alone containing 1,600, 

Tue CuurRcH-RATE Question. — The Arch- 
deacons of the diocese of Gloucester and , Bristol 
have convened a meeting of the clergy of their 
Archdeaconries to be held at Gloucester on Tues- 
day next, for the purpose of petitioning Parlia- 
ment against the abolition of Church-rates. Meet- 
ings have also been held with the same object 
within the last few days at Droitwich, Evesham, 
and Retford. 

Tue Bisnop or JERUSALEM. — The annual 
letter of Bishop Gobat has been lately published. 
The report he gives of the result of his labours is 
at least encouraging. It was eighteen years last 
Saturday, the 21st inst., since the arrival of the 
first Protestant Bishop at Jerusalem. The mission 
in Abyssinia, which has been well received by the 
king, appears likely to meet with no small success. 








MISCELLANEA, 


—_@— 


Fretp Marsnat Nucent. — Field Marshal 
Count Nugent, an Irishman in the Austrian ser- 
vice, has lately been admitted into the Order of 
St. John, and raised by the Pope to the titular 
dignity of Grand Prior of Ireland. 

Tae ScuitLeR Monument at Bervin.— The 
subscriptions for this national work have already 
reached the sum of 30,000 dollars; of which the 
Prince Regent has given 10,000, and the town of 
Berlin also 10,000. 

Tue LATE Capt. Harrison.—It is interesting 
to read in the daily reports from Southampton, of 
the tokens of respect paid by all classes of society, 
to this noble-hearted and popular man. If the 
universal show of grief manifested throughout the 
whole town, if the evidently genuine sorrow 
evinced by the officers and crew in their sad pro- 
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cession from his late residence to the railway- | 


station on Thursday afternoon, if, added to all 
this, the sincere regret of all who knew him, can 
testify anything to the worth of the man, then 
indeed we need not wonder when we read in a 
daily journal in a letter from Southampton,—“ had 
he been buried here, there cannot be a doubt but 
that half the town would have followed him to the 
grave, to show their respect to one of England’s 
noblest and most popular seamen.” 

Tue Brunet Memortay.—Upwards of 1600/. 
have already been subscribed for the purpose of 
erecting some memorial to this distinguished 
man. The lists however are still open, and will 





remain so until the committee shall have deter- 
mined upon the form which the memorial shall 
assume, and shall have been able to estimate the 
probable expense of its erection. 

Lower: Canapa. — The Journal-of Education 
for Lower Canada, published at Montreal, an- 
nounces the appointment by the Governor-Gene- 
ral of a council of education for Lower Canada, 
the name of the Right Rev. Francis Fulford, D.D., 
Bishop of Montreal, heading the list, and that of 
the coadjutor of the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Montreal occupying the next place. 

We have received’ the following, to which we 
gladly give insertion :— 

The grave is open, soon to close 
On him who sang the charms of Rose ; 
Her pensive brow, her placid eye, 
Her smile’s angelic purity, 
Her voice so sweet, her speech so sage, 
It checkt wild Youth and cheer’d duil Age, 
Her truth, when others were untrue, 
And vows forgotten. 
Friends, adieu ! 
The grave is open, O how far 
From under that bright Morning Star ! 
W.S. Lanpor, 
Jan. 1860. 

Tue Late M. Araco.— Arago, we learn, on 
his dying bed, entrusted his friend M. Baral with 
the task of publishing a complete edition of his 
works. The task has been performed; and at 
the last meeting of the Academy, M. Baral pre- 
sented the sixteenth and concluding volume. 

THE LATE BisHop BeTHELL’s Liprary.—This 
library is now on sale by private treaty in small 
lots. The late Bishop of Bangor, who was a 
bachelor, and lived to a very advanced age, was 
fond of collecting rare editions of the Fathers, and 
other choice theological works. Catalogues may 
be obtained from Messrs. Catherall and Nixon, 
at Bangor. We understand that the Episcopal 
Palace at Bangor is about to be rebuilt. 

EXTENSION OF THE SATURDAY HaLr-HoLIDAy 

Movement.— We have much pleasure in record- 
ing the progress of the Saturday Half-holiday 
movement at the West End of London, where a 
large number of establishments in the Woollen 
Trade have lately agreed to close their houses at 
3 o’clock on Saturday afternoons ; an arrangement 
which is now being carried out. We may hope 
that now this movement has been made at the 
West End, the benefits of the Saturday Half- 
holiday will be embraced by many other depart- 
ments of trade, and we are glad to learn that 
several of the large book-houses have for some 
time past adopted an hour of closing on Saturday 
afternoon as early as 2 o’clock. With this ques- 
tion the early payment of wages stands intimately 
connected, and the increasing prevalence of this 
system among large employers of labour, greatly 
tends to facilitate the further adoption of the 
Half-holiday. 
WE have received the following : — “ Congrés 
Scientifique de France. Sir,— Will you please to 
announce to your numerous readers that the 
‘Congrés des Délégués des Sociétés Savantes’ 
will be held this year at Paris, on the 9th of 
April, in the Rue Bonaparte as usual; and that 
the ‘Congrés Scientifique de France’ will be 
held at Cherbourg on the 2nd of September. 
The presence of English antiquaries on either 
or both of these occasions will be particularly 
acceptable to their brethren in France. It is 
highly desirable that the leading persons occu- 
pied in the same pursuits in the two neighbouring 
countries should be personally acquainted, and 
ready to assist each other. I am, &c., A. de 
Caumont. Paris, Jan. 1, 1860.” 

Jews 1x Vienna.—Five or six years ago there 
were not above 8,000 Jews in Vienna. It is cal- 
culated that there are now at least between 30,000 
and 35,000 in that city. 

Lapy FRANKLIN AND Capratn M‘CLIn- 
TocK.—We understand that the Common Council 
of London have just now passed a resolution, ex- 
pressing their sympathy with Lady Franklin, and 
their thanks to the officers and crew of the Fox, 
for the exertions made by them, and proposing to 
present the commander of the yacht with the free- 
dom of the city of London, inclosed in an oaken 
box of the value of 50/. 
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Wer have been requested to give insertion to 
the following :—The will of the late celebrated 
General Sir Joseph Thackwell, G.C.B., has just 
been proved. By a codicil, dated the day before 
his death, he deprives his eldest son, Captain 
Thackwell, the author of the “ Second Sikh War 
in 1848-9,” and now a barrister-at-law, of all the 
property left him in a former will, including Ag- 
hada Hall. Cork, gnd Conneragh House, Water- 
ford, and gives it to trustees in trust for his 
grandchildren, who must be educated 
tenets of the Protestant religion, Captain Thack- 
well had been received into the bosom of the 
Holy (Roman) Catholic Church only a short 
time previous to Sir Joseph’s decease.— The Illus- 
trated London News. 

Dearu or Sir W. C. Ross, R.A.— We re- 
gret to have to announce the death of this emi- 
nent man, who expired at his residence, No. 38, 
Fitzroy Square, on Friday, the 20th inst., in the 
66th year of his age. The son of a miniature 
painter of repute, he evinced an early predilection 
for his father’s art, and at the age of fourteen 
gained the medals of the Society of Arts for ori- 
ginal drawings and miniatures. Ross at first de- 
voted himself to historicai painting; but after a 
time became almost entirely a portrait painter, a 
branch of the profession in which he was pre- 
emiuently successful. So indefatigable a painter 
was he, that it is said there are upwards of 2,000 
works of his in existence. In his portraits of the 
Queen, the Prince Consort, the royal children, 
and several members of the Coburg and Orleans 
families, he succeeded admirably. On the ocea- 
sion of her Majesty’s accession to the throne, 
Ross was appointed Miniature-painter to the 
Queen. In 1838, he became an Associate of the 
Royal Academy. In 1842 he was made R.A., 
and in the same year received the honour of 
knighthood. 


DENMAN, 
NTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRI- 


CAN PORT, SHERRY, &c. Finest importations, 20s. per dozen, 
BOTTLES INCLUDED, an advantage greatly appreciated by the 
public and a constantly increasing connection, saving the great 
annoyance of returning them. 


A Pint Sample of both for 24 stamps. 
Wiwe iw Casa forwarded free to any railway station in England. 


EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. 
per dozen. 


Terms, Cash, Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross 
cheques “ Bank of London.” Price lists forwarded on application. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. 
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ENGLAND BOOK-HAWK- 
ING UNION. 
Parnon. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
Presipents. 

The tant Archbishop of Canter- The Lord Bishop of Lichfield. 

“he Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 
The Tord Archbishop of York. The Lord Bishop of Llandaff. 
The Duke of Buccleugh. The Lord Bishop of Manchester. 
rs he Duke of Manchester. The Lord Bishop of Norwich. 

The Duke of Marlborough. | The Lord Bishop of Oxford. 

The Marquis of Cholmondeley. The Lord Bishop of Peter- 
The Earl of Carnarvon. porough. 
The Earl of Chichester. The Lord Bishop of Ripon. 
The Earl of Darnley. | The Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 
The Earl of Dartmouth. The Lord Bishop of St. David's. 
The Earl of Derby The Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 
The Earl of Harrowby. | The Lora ae of Worcester. 
The Earl Howe. } The Lord Ebury. 
The Earl of Shafte bebar y. The Lord Lyttelto: 
The Viscount Eversley. | The Rey. Lord C. " Hervey. 
The Viscount Ingestre, M.P. | The Lord Chief Justice Erie. 
‘The Lord Bishop of London. | The Right Hon. Sir J. T. Cole- 


‘he Lord Bishop of Durham. } ridge. 

The Lord Bishop of Wi ine t er. | The fient Hon. T. Erskine. 
| The Right Hon, Sir J. Patteson. 
| 


The Lord Bishop of Carli le. 
The Lord Bishop of Chichester. | The Vi -. -Chancellor Sir W. 
| Page Wood. 
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The Lord Bishop of Exeter. 
The Lord Bishop of Hereford. 
ge Comrrrre ror 185960. 

Chair man. — Ven. Archdeacon Honorary Secre tary.—Rev. Peter 
igram, South Hants. Ally, North Leicestershire, 
Rev. H.C. Adams, Kent. Rey. W.P Mackesy, Yorkshire. 

ion. and Rev. H. C. Bagot,| Rev. W. F. Patteson, Norfolk. 
Staffordshire. Honorary Secretary.—Rev. N. J. 
Edmund Carlyon, Esq. Cornwall. Ridley, North Hants. 
ag J. Erskine Clarke, Derby- Treasurer -—Rey. Henry Smith, 
shire. W. Sussex. 
Rey. G. T, Hoare, Surrey. Rev. G. E. W by, S. - 
py 5 ggg Esq., South W.\ shire eng te apa 
ancashé Hon. and Rev. C.J. W: 
Rev. R. J. Knight, Middlesex. Nottinghamshire. eaten 
Bankers, 
Messrs. Masterman and Co., 35, Nicholas Lane, London. 
Cotiecror. 
Mr. William Groombridge, St. James’s Place, Bermondsey 
Depor, 


Messrs. Aylott and Sons, 8, Paternoster Row, London. 
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[XFANT NURSERY, BROMPTON, 
CHATHAM. 





The object of the above Institution is to receiye and maintain 
the Infant Children of Soldiers and Sailors during the day. and 
es af afford an opportunity to the Mothers to assist in supporting 

emselves. 





Patrons 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS ‘OF CAMBRIDGE. 
Vice-PaTRonrsses : 


The Duchess of Roxburghe. Lady Jones, Crammer Hall, Fa- 
The Countess of Darnley. kenham. 
The Dowager Countess of Win- | Lad Bingham, Heathfield 


chelsea and Nottingham. , Ringwood. 
Lady Stapleton, Mereworth. | Lady Smith, Hyde Park Square. 
Mrs. William Angerstein. 


Commrrrer : 


Mrs. Lang. 
Mrs. Lov: og 


Mrs. Bradford. 
Mrs. Connelly. 








Mrs. Cooke. Mrs. Par 

M ig _ Mrs. ort Phillips. 
+ Mrs. Pope. 

Mrs. Kites Fielding. Mrs. Roney. 

Mrs. Fincham. Mrs. Sandham. 

Mrs. Goldsmith. Schaw. 

Mrs. C. Green. Mrs. M. Williams. 

Mrs. Jenkins, Mrs. Alfred Wright. 

Treasurer. 


Mrs. Powlett Bingham. 
Hon. Men. Orricen. Hon. Secretary. 
H. Weeks, Esq. Rev. Daniel Cooke. 
Tars Institution was opened in J anuary last; the Committee i 
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EDICAL INVALID & GENERAL LIFE 


OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London.—Empowered by special 
Act of Parliament. 


At the EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, held on the 
24th November, 1859, it was shown that on the 30th June last,— 
The Number of Policies in force was 6,110 
The Amount inmates. . «82,601,925 10s,’ Sd. 
The AnnualIncomewas . . .  . £121,263 7s. 7d. 
The new business transacted during the last 5 years amounts to 
22,482,798 16s. lid., showing an average yearly amount of new 
usiness of nearly 
HALF A MILLION STERLING. 


The Society has paid for claims by death, since its establishment 
in 1841, no less a sum than £503,619. 

HEALTHY LIVES.— Assurances are effected “ owe or abroad 
at as moderate rates as the most recent data will a 

aie ta A.—Officers in the Army and Civilians iectibha: to India, 

insure their lives on the most favourable terms, and every pos- 

sib e facility is afforded for the transaction of business in nie 

NAVAL MEN AND MASTER MARINERS are assured at 
equitable rates for iife, or for a voyage. 

VOLUNTEERS.—No extra ch for gio serving in any 
Volunteer or Rifle Corps within the United ingdom. 

RESIDENCE ABROAD.—Greater facilities for residence 
in the Colonies, &¢., than by most other Com: 

INVALID LIVES assured on duction in. the constructed tables 
based on extensive data, and a x is made 
when the causes for an rate of p have pont 

STAMP DUTY. -Policies Gand free of every charge but the 
premiums. 


,Every information may be -apeven nd at the chief office, or on ap- 
ti en 











wherefore had abundant opportunity of testing its 
they - now thankful tobe able to report to those friends who 
have al y contributed to its support, that it has succeeded 
yond their most sanguine expectations. 
Sinceits opening, above E.eury Inranrs, of from two months to 
four years of ag>, have been received into the Nursery, which is 
ae daily from halfpast six in the morning until seven o’clock in 
e evening, Saturdays and rey excepted. A Matron and three 
assistants are in charge of the infants, whilst the mothers have 
been brought under the notice of the Committee, provided with 
suitable employment, and thus put in a way of contributing to 
their own support. 
As stated by His Rovat Hrouness rune Doxe or Camparoer, in 
his opening remarks at the meeting held at Willis’s Rooms, (on 
behalf of the Central Association,) February 10th, 1858 : — 


“ The object in view, is not to encourage sloth and idleness, not 
to say to the families of Soldiers * you have nothing to do, you need 
take no care of yourselves, you needn't look to your conduct, or to 
the mode in which you are to gain a livelihood ;’ but the object 
will be to encourage the honest and hard-working, to obtain em- 
ploy yment for such as are in a position to work for, their living, and 

to send the children of the Association to School.” 


The improved dition and of the children who 
have been received into the Nursery is most gratifying: with 
additional means, your Committee hope to extend its usefulness ; 
they therefore commend it to the generous sympathy of all who 
are interested in the welfare of our brave Soldiers and eaters, 
firmly believing that they will cheerfully contrite to the sup- 

port of an Institution which seeks to benefit their Infant Children, 
a Piaiger proportion of whom die in infancy than amongst any other 
class, chiefly it is to be feared from the want of proper care and 
nourishment. 





Rares. PROVIDENT INSTITU TION 
i 





48, Gracechurch Street, London, for Mutual Assurance on 
ves, Annuities, &c. 
=p 
Esrastisnep Decemnen, 1835. 

ancaliimmen 

Direcrors. 
SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esa., Cuarnman. 
CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Ese., Dervry Caarnman, 


John Bradbury, Esq. Robert Ingram, Esq., M.P. 
Charles Reed, E: af S.A, 
Robert Shep ard, 
Jonathan Thorp, Esa, 
Charles Whetham, Esq. 


John Feltham, Esq. 
Charles Gilpin, Esq., M.P. 
sq. 


Charles Good, 
Puysicrans. 
J.T. Conquest, M.D., F.L.8, Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
Bankers, 


Messrs. Brown, Janson, and Co., and Bank of England. 


Soticrror. 
Septimus Davidson, Esq. 


Consuttine Actroary. 
Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL 
LIABILITY. 


Extracts from the Report of the Director for fhe year 1859:— 

Number of New Policies — 

‘Aenting the sum of 

Producing an annual i income 6 

Making the total annual income, after de- 
ducting £50,112 annual — in 
premiums 283,516 5 3 

Total number of Policies issued 22 

Amount ly in Lah mine by the decease af 


*e 201 2610 7 
16,781 5 4 





Inatitutign a in 2 December, 1 ve “919, 103 " 4 
mount of accumulated fund « #£1,755,685 6 11 
The effect of the successful operation of the soc society during the 
whole period of its existence may be best exhibited by rec: Oar ono 
ing “ declared surpluses at the four investigations e up to 
s time. 
For the H years yee a the _— was £32,074 11 5 
3 ” 1852 ” » —:-:23:2,061 18 : 
1857 034 he 
The ities accept surrenders of policies at any time afte: bay. 
ment of one year’s premium, and they believe that their scale ‘or 
purchase is large and equitable. 
‘he poaepeye. with the last rt of the directors, and hana 
illust: of the profits for the five years ending the 20th 
—,,- 1857, may a Ld on spetiention, hf 2. which it will be ncn 


that t the cent. ost 
per cent., and that in oe instance the B-day re utee talon 
of the oe = also shown. 








1 du‘ on the itty ere 
minded that tte sue tnust be paid within Uist days from that 
¢ 9SEPH MARSH; Secretary. 
January, 1860. 











to any of the Society's ag 
Cc. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 





UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


THREADNEEDLE STREET, E. C 





Policies issued by this Society, now, on perorz Minsomme, 1860, 
WILL PARTICIPATE IN FOUR-FIFTHS, On 80 PER Cenr., of the Prorits 
at rae Next Disrripurtion 1x JANUARY, 1863, 

Profits divided at intervals of Five Years. 

Agents are Apert ’ ll the provincial towns, of whom Pro- 

uses ma: r) e 
— a Cc. H. LISUEED AS. 


ite 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPA NY 


Estastisnep in 1797. 
0, Lombard Street, City, and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 


DIRECTORS. 
E. Coope, Esq Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
Pia Cotton, 8. C. TF: R.S., | William James Lancaster, Esq. 
‘ohn Davis, Esq: John 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D,, F.R.S. Benjamiu Shaw Le 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq., M.P. maa Whiting, sq. 


M. Wyvill, Jun., Esq., M.P. 


This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 

MODERATE RATES of Premi with Participati 
fifths or Eighty per cent. of the Profits. 

LOW RATES without Participation in Profits. 

LOANS in connection with Life Agsurance,on approved Security, 
in sums of not less than 

BONUS OF 1861:—ALL POLICIES effected prior to the Ist July, 
1961, on the Bonus Scale of Premium, will participate in the next 
Division of Profits. Roserr Tucker, and Actuary- 








in Four- 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 

TO SECURE THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR'S 
ENTRY, PROPOSALS MUST BE LODGED AT THE 
HEAD-OFFICE, OR AT ANY OF THE SOCIETY'S AGEN- 
CIES, ON OR BEFORE Ist MARCH. 

POLICIES EFFECTED ON OR BEFORE Isr MARCH 1860, 
WILL RECEIVE SIX YEARS’ ADDITIONS AT THE 
DIVISION OF PROFITS AT Isr MARCH, 1865. 


= ine EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
ANC 





E SOCIETY. 
Heap Orricx :—26, Sr. ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
ided every three years, and wholly belong to 
tas alee Suk Goce ty. % e las ty division took place at Ist 
March, 1859, and from the results of it is taken the following 
EXAMPLE OF ADDITIONS. 
A Ponicy vor £1000, paren Ist Marca, 1832, 
to £1654 9s, 5d. Supposing § the age of the Assured 
at ede er oa so $3 have n 40, these Additions Hy 4 be sur- 
rendered to the Society for a present payment of £363 17s. 8¢., or 
such surrender — as ney eas the te grad ee = 
licy, but also entitle the pa a present pay ¥s 
po n both cases, the Policy would receive future triennial addi- 
ons. 
THE EXISTING ASSURANCES AMOUNT TO . 25,272,367 
THE ANNUAL REVENUE . - £187,240 
THE ACCUMULATED os catising solely from the 
Contributions of Members « 21,194,657 
ROBT. CHRISTIE, mm 
WM. FINLAY, Secrets 
OFFIC rs 36 POU UTE OE 
tata RROHD T RITCHIE, Agen 





OTICE OF DIVIDEND. reg’ a 
Ad . 
Londons, W.— ‘the WANRANTS for the HALE- YEARLY 1N- 


TEREST ,at the rate ot 5 per cen cent. on t yee 
to the dist’ December, are y for delivery, and payable daily 
eter Moraison, Managing Director. 


between the hours of 10 "Rs _ 
Parties desirous of Investing Money are requested to examine 
an te Seer Sl Depontte 


Prospectuses and forms sent free on application. 
10th January, 1860. 
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HE CHRISTMAS WEEK, A CHRISTMAS 
STORY. By the Rev. Henny Cunisrmas, M.A., F.R.S.,F.S.A. 


Edinburgh: Bracx and Co. 


“This is a charming little story, of which t»e ground work is the 
picture of a curate oCoritunas, the troubles of a poor simple-hearted 
married curate, the Rey. Samuel ‘Tuquall, who works for an absent 
rector, are defined with manifest truth and with a sense of hearty 
sympathy. Proverty, nakedly represented, does not lessen the 
dignity of the good man, who, during one Christmas week, is 
plunged into despair by a dismissal, but of course made, at the end 
of it, as happy and pepeercus as it befits the hero of a Christmas 
tale to be. tt would be well for the labourers in the church if Pro- 
fessor Chrietmas had the making of their Christmases. This little 
volume has an earnest meaning of itsown. It has been written 
with a full knowledge of the various phases of clerical life that it 
paints, and it will win for itselfa very cordial reception from the 
public.” —Lxaminer, Dec. 24th. 


“ Success has attended the attempt to blend moral teaching with 
amusing reading.” —Jllustrated London News. 


“ The Christmas book of Mr. Christmas, though the theme is old, 





has a pleasant mark of Christmas time in its charities of feeling, | 


and in its crisp and brisk literary style.” —A theneum. 


“ The sibillating title of this overwhelming irruption of * Christ- 
mas’ is significant of the hiss with which the book will be perused. 
Some writers have the untoward accomplishment of spoiling what 
they pilfer, and of obliterating the beauties of an original they ap- 
propriate, but cannot comprehend. Some years ago a German tale 
of a village pastor’s sufferings was translated with much popularity, 
and we have it now cooked up by the Rev. Professor, with a careful 
dilution of every noble thought, elevated sentiment, or strikin § 
observation. Like a delicate fabric submitted to an awkwar 
laundress, the brilliant colours of the original are washed out, and 
substituted by the soap and froth characteristic of the penny-a- 
liner. The audacity of the plagiarism excites our amazement, the 
debility of the style, our pity, and the turpitude of the literary lar- 
ceny is exaggerated by the unskilfulness of the application. This 
latter circumstance, however, thouch it deteriorates the model story, 
renders the work of the critic easy, since in the heterogeneous medley, 
whatever remains of noble and elevated sentiment belongs, of 
course, to the spirit of the original, while what is mean, flashy, and 
puerile, is evidently the copyist’s own.”’—Court Circular. (This 
print must not be confounded with the Court Journal.) 


It will be a sufficient reply to this, to state that no such book 


NEW AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF SHARPE'S EGYPT. 


In Two Vols., demy 8vo., price 24s. cloth, with upwards of 350 Illustrations and Two Coloured Maps, 


THE HISTORY OF EGYPT, 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE CONQUEST BY THE ARABS, A.D. 640. 
BY SAMUEL SHARPE. 


London : Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLASES. 


‘SCHOOL ATLAS OF PHYSICAL, MODERN, ANCIENT, 


exists, either in the German or in any translation, as that which the | 
reviewer describes. The assertion is without any foundation, save | 


in his own invention. 





EN WHO HAVE MADE THEMSELVES. 
A Book for Boys, numerous illustrations and portraits, large 
feap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. (post free.) 
WHENCE THEY STARTED: 
HOW THEY JOURNEYED: 
WHAT THEY REACHED. 

This work is issued with the view of exciting in the young a 
spirit of noble emulation, and a desire for true greatness. The 
lives of upwards of thirty men who have distinguished themselves 
in Science, Commerce, Literature, and Travel are told with spirit. 
It will be found to be the best book of the kind ever issued. 


UCY NEVILLE AND HER SCHOOL- 
FELLOWS. A Book for Girls. By Mary and Exizasera 
Kiasy. Illustrated, feap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. (post free). 


London: James Biackwoon, Paternoster Row. 





READY ar ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE STEP-MOTHER ; or, Will She be a Nun? 


By Fronence. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. (post free.) 


LICHTENSTEIN ; or, The Outlaw. A Tale 


of Wurtemberg in the i6th Century, from the German. By Exrwor 
M. Swann. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. (post free.) 


ALIVE OR DEAD. A Tale of St. Crispin’s 


a By Cuantes Howes. Crown syo., cloth, 10s. 6d. (post 


INFLUENCE; or, The Sisters. 


Locke. Crown 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


By ALByNn 


London : James Biackwoop, Paternoster Row. 





In Monthly Parts, price Sixpence, 
ALES FROM “BLACKWOOD,” 
No. 23, for FEBRUARY, contains DI VASARI. 
Wiuttiam Biackwoop & Soxs, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, Vol. IV. of the 


OMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION of SIR | 
E. BULWER LYTTON’S NOVELS. Published monthly, | 


4 
in Volumes of a convenient and handsome form, printed from a 
large and readable type, price 5s. each. 


Wiuttram Bracxwoon & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, 


5 iss YEAR-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL 

FACTS. Edited by ROBERT SCOTT BURN. Zo be 

published Annually, In foolscap 8vo., closely printed, price 5s. 
Wurm Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW POEM BY ERNEST JONES. 
Now ready, one Vol., 3s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


NORAYDA, A TALE OF FAITH AND 
CHIVALRY, AND OTHER POEMS, dedicated by per- 
mission to Sir Epwanp Butwera Lyrron. By ERNEST JONES, 
author of “The Battieday,” “ The Emperor's Vigil,” “ The Re- 
volt of Hindostan,” &c. 


London: W. Kenr & Co., Paternoster Row. 


OTICE TO BOOK-BUYERS.—Now ready, 
JOHN RUSSELL SMITH'S CATALOGUE of 25,000 
volumes of choice, useful, and curious BOOKS, in most classes of 
Literature, at Moderate ices, worthy the notice of Collectors and 
Public at home and abroad. An 8vo volume of 600 
alf Morocco, price 3s., by post 3s. 8d. (allowed in a pur 


“J. B. SMITH, 36, Soho Square, London. * 





| 
| 











AND SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY. 


A SERIES OF FORTY ‘MAPS, 
By W. HUGHES, F.R.G.S., and JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
With a complete Index of Names. 
4to. or 8vo., price 10s, 6d. 


“Tn comprehensiveness, accuracy, finished execution, judicious adaptation to educati 
Atlas stands quite alone.” —A thenceum. 





al purposes, and moderateness of price, this 


ATLAS FOR BEGINNERS. 


NEW EDITION. 


A Series of Twenty-seven Coloured Maps of the principal Countries in 
the World. 
In oblong 12mo., price 2s. 6d. 


“Deserves a wide circulation. Compared with other Atlases of the same size and price which we have seen, this has decidedly the 
advantage.” —A thenceum. 


Edinburgh: A. & C. BLACK. London: LONGMAN & Co, 








HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. 


Comprehending Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient and Modern —the Foundation, Laws, and Governments 
of Countries — their Progress in Civilisation, Industry and Science —their Achievements in Arms — their 
Civil, Military, and Religious Institutions — the Origin and Advance of Human Arts and Inventions, with 
copious details relating to the Brrrisn Emrrre. The whole comprehending a body of Information, Classical, 
Political, and Domestic, from the earliest accounts to the present time, Ninra Eprrton, revised and greatly 
enlarged; by BENJAMIN VINCENT, Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain. 

In this Edition about Five Hundred new articles have been inserted; a very great number of articles have 
been re-written; and in order still more to adapt the work to educational purposes, numerous biographical, 
geographical, literary, and scientific details have been supplied. 


“A volume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, and, perhaps, more than 15 times 15,000 facts. What the London Directory is to 
hi hant, this Dicti y of Dates will be found to be to those who are searching after information, whether classical, political, 


¢t 
domestic, or general.” — Times, 
London: Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Gratis, and post free, on receipt of one stamp. Now ready No.1 of 


ARTHES AND LOWELL’S BI-MONTHLY 
LIST of newly imported popular foreign works, together 

with portions of their valuable and well selected stock of new and 
Fay op or und books,in all departments of literature and 
e fine arts. 


** Persons desirous of receiving the List regularly on publica- 
tion, ean do so by forwarding their names and address to the 


publishers. 
Also, lately published. 


ARTHES’ AND LOWELL’S GENERAL 
CATALOGUE of their stock, royal 8yo. (680 pages) boards, 


Now ready, in post 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
MHE LIVING AMONG THE DEAD. A 
Story founded on facts. By the Author of “ Blenham,” &¢e. 


Axruur Hatt, Vinrvr & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, price 2s., by post, 2s. 2d. 
OTES ON NURSING, WHAT IT IS, AND 
WHAT IT ISNOT. By Frornence Nieurinoare. 


London: Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall Mall. 
as. : - ——— 


BARTHES and LOWELL, Foreign Booksellers, 14 Great 
Marlborough Street, London. (W.) 


Just out, 2 vols. 8vo. price 11. 11s. 6d. 
, 


EAUTES de la POESIE ANGLAISE. 
Par le Chevalier de CHATELAIN, Traducteur de Chaucer 





\ HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT ? 

is a thought often occurring to literary minds, public 
characters, and persons of benevolentintentions. Animmediate an- 
swer to the ar nay be obtained on application to RICHARD 
BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. R.B. is enabled to exe- 
cute every description of PRI NTING on very advantageous terms, 


his office being furnished with a lerns and choice assortment of 
TYPES.STEAM PRINTING MACHINES, HYDRAULIC and | 


other P A eer, modern improvement iu the Printing 
Art. ASPECIMEN BOOK OF TYPES and information for authors 
sent, on application, by 


Ricaanv Baanerr, 13; Mark Lane, London. 


et de Gay. 
“ The specimens are extremely spirited.” 
Literary Gazette, 30th October, 1858. 


London : Rotanvt, 20, Berners Street, W. 





EK XECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, 

4 Ror: AND QTBERS, having Reskinary Aceveets to 
pass, or Valuation ate aegacy Duty made, may save 
much time ror om vd on applicetion to Messrs. BRADBERRY 


and Co,, Licensed Valuers for Administration, &c., 3, Dean's Court, 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


——Boxne 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 


BY FOYAL COMMAND. 


| ysl a GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 
ey inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions,and the 
me generally that, by a novel application of his unrivalled 

lachinery for making Steel Pens, and, in accordance with the 
scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a new senies of his 
useful productions, which for excELLENcE or TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and, above all, cuzapness in price, he believes will in- 
sure og hee approba‘ion, and defy competition. 


| 


The European and Colonial Wine 
Company. 

No. 122, Part Maxt, 8. W. 

| "\HE above Company has been formed for the 


urpose of supplying the Nobility, Gentry, and Private 
Families with PURE WINES of the highest character, at a saving 





| of at least 30 per cent. 


} 


Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality; | 
and they ure put up in the usual style of boxes, containing one | 


rom en. wit . j pe outside, aa Ge pete of ae senatare. 
i request of persons extensively en in tuition, J. G. 
introduced his chiar a 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


which are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees 
of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable 
Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
gusptied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birming- 

am; 


No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 
CHURCH STREET, LON DON. 





RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


JHITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER | 


TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the body, is recom- 
mended for the following peculiarities and advantages:—1st, facility 
of application : 2nd, perfect freedom from liability to chafe or exco- 


riate ; 3rd, it may be worn with equal comfort in any position of | 
1 


the body, by night or day; 4th, it admits of every kind of exercise 
without the slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly 
concealed from observation. 


“ We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unqualified ap- 
probation, and we strenuously advise the use of it to all those who 
stand in need of that protection, which they cannot so fully, nor 
with the same comfort, obtain from any other apparatus or truss as 
from that which we have the highest satisfaction in thus recom- 
mending.”’"—Church and State Gazette. 


Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons :— William 
Ferguson, Esq., F.R8., Professor of Surgery in King's College, 
Surgeon to the King's College Hospital, &c. ; C. G. Guthrie, Esq., 
Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital ; W. Bow- 
man, Esq., F.R.S8., Assistant Surgeon to King’s College, Hospital ; 
T. Callaway, Esq. Senior Assistant Surgeon to Guy's Hospital : W. 
Coulson, Esq., Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital ; T. Blizard 
Curling, Esq., F.R.S., Surgeon to the London Sinema. s W.d. 
Fisher, Esq., Surgeon-in-Chief to the Metropolitan Police Force ; 
Aston Key, Esq., Surgeon to Prince Albert ; Robert Liston, Esq., 
F.R.S. ; James Luke, Esq.. Surgeon to the London Truss Society ; 
Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F.R.S., and many others, 


A descriptive circular may be had by Post, and the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by Post, on sending the circum- 
ference of the body two inches below the hips to the Manufacturer, 


MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 





| 


| 


| 





Price of a Single Truss, 16s.,21s., 26s. 6d.,and 3ls.6d. Postage, Is. 

Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d,, 42s., and 52s.6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s,, and 52s. 6d. Postege, is. 10d. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, Post-office, 
Piccadilly. 


r any + fo is 
E LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &e.— 
The material of which these are made is reeommended by the 
Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and 
the best invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all 
cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE 
VELNS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inex- 
pensive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 
7s. 6d. to 16s. each ; postage 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY; 
LONDON, 
Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS. 


Swlden Changes.—Changes of temperature constantly oc- 
curring during the winter are prone to produce rheumatism, 
neuralgia, and other painful disorders of the nerves and muscles. 
‘or upwards of i years, Holloways remedies have been 
particularly celebrated for curing thisclass of complaints ; the parts 
previously fomented in warm water, have only to be well rubbed 
twice a day with this soothing ointment, to be relieved from all 
pain; by still persevering, the swelling is reduced and freedom of 
action perfectly restored, when the afflicted parts cease to trouble. 
Holloway’s remedies relieve, likewise, gout, spinal affections, 
weakness of the limbs, and all serofulous swellings. They expel 
the local ailment, regulate the disturbed digestion, cleanse every 
organ, and purify the blood. 








IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH is the only 


¥ Starch used in her Majesty's Laundry, and as some unprin- 
cipled parties are now making and offering for sale an imitation of 
the Glenfield Starch, we hereby caution all our customers to be 
careful, when purchasing, to see that the word GLENFIELD is on 
each packet, to copy which is felony. - 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW and LONDON. 








TO BUILDERS, SHIPPERS, &c. 


J JOHNSON informs the above that he is open 
ey to supply them with any amount of GROUND WHITE 
LEAD and COLOURED PAINTS at Five per Cent. lower than the 
Current Prices, J.J.’s Lead and Paints are recommended to the 
Trade as possessing more body, covers better, and easier to work 
than any other, and will retain colour in any climate. 

. ae to be addressed to J. JOHNSON, Kew Bridge, Brent- 
0) . 


HE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’s DESCRIP- 
TIVE LIST, 128 pages, and 88 cuts, for 14 stamps. 


Apply direct to W. Arrorp Lroyp, Portland Road, London, W. 











| SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY............++ 208. & 248. per doz. 


SOUTH AFRICAN PORT......... oeuesssce 20s. & 246. 
The finest ever introduced into this country. 
ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY ...... . 
A truly excellent and natural wine. 
SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 338s. ” 
gual to that usually charged 60s. per doz. 
SPLENDID OLD = oe éonene 
‘en le 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY. - 528. & 608. 
Bottles and packages catates, ant free to any London Railway 
Station. 






Terms Cash. Country orders to be accompanied with a remittance. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager. 





}) AU-DE-VIE.—This Pure PALE BRANDY, 

4 though only 16s. per gallon, is demonstrated, upon analysis, to 
be peculiarly free from acidity, and very superior to recent impor- 
tations of veritable Cognac. In French bottles, 34s. per doz.; or 
securely packed in a case for the country, 35s. —- HENRY BRETT, 
& Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. To be obtained only at 
their Distillery. 


PORTO.—AN OLD BOTTLED PORT of 
high character, 48s., per dozen, Cash. This genuine Wine 
will be much approved. 
HENRY BRETT & Co., Importers 
Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, E.Cc, 





PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISKEY. 


ONALD DUNCAN’S PURE SCOTCH 
, MALT WHISKIES are CHEAPER, MORE WHOLE- 
SOME, and FAR SUPERIOR to the finest FRENCH BRANDY. 
ROYAL BALMORAL, a very fine, mild, and mel- 
low spirit Pn diutineeS el nih nah sbeods cok cseseeee es 158. per gallon. 
The PRENCE’S USQUEBAUGH, a much-admired 
and delicious spirit........... eeazee epecetesceess 2 ” 
DONALD DUNCAN'S celebrated Registered D.D. 
WHISKY, of extraordinary quality and age .. 20s. e 
Two gallons of either of the above sent to any part, or sample 
forwarded for 12 stamps. Terms, Cash. E 
5, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 








piss MEDAL LIQUID HAIR DYE. 
; ONLY ONE APPLICATION. 


INSTANTANEOUS, INDELIBLE, HARMLESS, AND 
SCENTLESS. 


In cases, post free, 3s. 2d. and 6s., direct from E. F. LANGDALE’S 
Laboratory, 72, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 
“ Mr. I angdale’s preparations are, to our mind, the most extra- 
ordinary Oe of modern chemistry.”—Julustrated London 
News, July 19, 1851. 


A long and interesting report on the products of E. F. Langdale’s 
Laboratory by a Special Scientific Commission from the Editor of 
The Lancet will be found in that journal of Saturday, January 10th, 
1857. A copy will be forwarded for two stamps. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


i 7AM 
O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WITISKERS, &c.? ROSALIE COUPELLE’S CRINU- 

RIAR is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Moustachios, &c. in a 
few weeks, and restore the Hair in baldness from whatever canse, 
strengthen it when weak, prevent its fulling off, and effectually 
check greyness in all its stages. For the nursery it is recommen 
by upwards of 100 Physicians, for promoting a fine, healthy head of 
hair, and averting baldness in r years, d by all Chemists, 

rice 2s., or sent post free on receipt of 24 ny stamps, by Miss 
Soupelis, 69, Castle Street, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London. 
Mrs. Carter writes,“ My head, which was bald, is now covered with 
new hair.”"—Sergt. Craven, ‘‘ Through using it I have an excellent 
moustache.’’"—Mr. Yates, ‘‘ The young man has now a gocd 
whiskers. I want two packets for other customers.” 





. aa ta 

HE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNERS’ REGU- 
A LATOR (Geyelin’s Patent), the only one in the world by which 
the flame from Argand, Fish-tail, and all other Burners remains 
invariable under all variations of pressure, and the cost of each light 
is less than One Farthing per hour. Can be fixed horizontal, close 
to, or distant from the Burner ; is ornamental, simple in construc- 
tion, consisting of a double chamber, the inner perforated, covered 
with a diaphragm, giving action to aspherical valve. Price 3s. each, 
one sent on receipt of 3s. 6d. in postage stamps. 


W. H. Kennepr, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, W. C. 





HE HYGIENIC SPRING LATHS BED- 

STEAD (Geyelin’s Patent), combining the advan of Metal- 
lic Bedsteads with the comfort of a Spring Mattress at less than half 
the cost. Certified by medical men as the best and most comfortable 
Bedstead ever ted; invaluable for hot climates; cannot 
possibly harbour vermin. 


Sold by W. H. Kernepy, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, W. 





i NOW THYSELF! — The secret art of dis- 


covering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
the ca ertines ee HANDWRITIN 





N NG, has long been practised 
LLE with astonishing success. Her startling 
delineations are and detailed, differing from anything 
hitherto attempted. All persons wishing to “ know themselves,” or 
any friend in whom they are interested, must send a specimen of their 
writing, stating sex and age, inclosing thirteen penny post stamps 
to Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle Street, Oxford Street, London, and they 
will receive, in a few days, a minute detail of the mental and moral 
qualities, talents, tastes, affections, virtues, &c. of the writer, with 
many other things hitherto unsuspected. “I am pleased with the 
accurate description you have given of myself." —-Miss Jones. 





HE “LITERARY GAZETTE.” New 
Series, commencing January 6, 1860. This 
Periodical, established in the year 1816, has be- 
come the property of a body of gentlemen who 
purpose devoting a considerable capital to its 
enlargement and improvement. Arrangements 
have been made with some of the most eminent 
writers in the country to secure their services in 
the Literary, Artistic, Musical, and Scientific 
Departments, 

It will be the desire of the Conductors to give 
early Notices of all important Books ; these will 
be thoroughly impartial, and will be in length 
proportioned to the character and extent of the 
works themselves. 

New Music, new Dramas, new Scientific Dis- 
coveries and Theories, will be passed in review 
with as little delay as possible; and every effort 
will be made to render this oldest of owr Literary 
Periodicals worthy the attention and confidence 
of the Public. 

Every week, a portion of the “ Gazette” will 
be devoted to book buyers and book readers, and 
all the chief Literary productions of the week 
will be so far noticed as to guide those who may 
be seeking for information of this kind. It ts 
not intended that these slight Notices shall pre- 
clude subsequent and longer Reviews. All im- 
portant Ecclesiastical information will be laid 
from time to time before the reader, 
Arrangements have been made with Cor- 
respondents in Paris, Madrid, and Vienna; and 
nothing of interest in the Literary and Artistic 
circles in those cities will remain without notice. 
From the first week in January, 1860, the 
“ Literary Gazette” has been permanently en- 
larged ; and as the material intended to be bound 
up will be separately paged, it is believed that the 
volumes will not reach an inconvenient bulk. 
Subscribers of one pound, paid in advance, 
will be entitled to receive the “ yan i 

ree, from the office, for one year from ume 
ec hg Post Office Orders may be 
drawn in favour of J. W. Jones, and made pay- 
able at the Money Order Office in Fleet Street. 
Offices: 4, Bowverie Street, Fleet Street. 





WARE- 
W. SILVER & Co’s OUTFITTING 

, CORNHILL, E.C.—OUTFI!TS for 
S,, Houses, oo Sy and Military Officers, 
Cadets, M ard Civilians; clothing for ‘8 
home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms and civilian dress of 
n t we ip; shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; 
rrack, cabin, and # ot 
0; variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, 

use, embracing every ty oS 


(opposite H.M. Dockyards), Weol- 











TRADE ox MARK. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 


PATENIT CORN FLOUR, 
REFERRED to the BEST ARROWROOT. 





cious i dings, Custards, Blanc-mange, Cake, &c., and 
Ar yin Bot fency of children and” —— “The 
td le 
by ben Pac 48, and HSo2, Obtain it 
where inferior articles are not substituted, from Fumi 
Chemists, Confectioners, and Corn Dealers. 


Paisley ; Dublin ; 
774, Market Street, Manchester ; and 23, Ironmonger Lane, London. 


ly Grocers, 





GLASS MEDICINE MIXER 
oF PATE or other atticles of Metal that commode. Se. 
e Heine Ln ang and others requiring agencies, may apply to 


R. COGAN, Patentee, 4, Red Lion Square, London. 








No. 10, Little New Street, in the parish of St. Bride, in the city of London, 
same precinct and city.—Sarvnpar, January 28, 


and published by him at the ofee, No. 4, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, in the 


———— 








